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1995 


Main Points 


if This year brings us to the midpoint of the 1990s, and me to the midpoint of my term as Auditor General 
of Canada. In this chapter, I present issues that I consider to be of particular importance. 


2. The challenges of deficits and debt. Managing the federal government’s debt burden will require 
sustained action for many years to come. Good information and good debate are essential if we are to choose the 
best course of action: improvements have been made, but more remains to be done. 


Se Actions are needed to help make government change successful. Federal government activities and 
services are undergoing fundamental change, partly due to the government’s financial situation. For changes to be 
successful, action must be taken to address issues in a number of key elements of government management. These 
include financial management and control, information technology, administrative decentralization, ethical 
standards, Crown corporation governance, and accountability in joint programs. In addition to discussing the 
action needed in each of these areas, I note other issues from past years that remain outstanding. 


4. Regional economic development programs provide an illustration of why government must understand 
and demonstrate the results of programs. The lack of sound information on results means that Canadians have 
little basis on which to weigh the merits of these programs. 


=) In the chapter, I also highlight opportunities to find money by reducing costs and strengthening the tax 
system. 
6. I discuss our environmental audit work and the proposed amendments to the Auditor General Act. The 


amendments propose the creation of the Commissioner of the Environment and Sustainable Development within 
my Office. 


Te Canadians expect government to deal with problems expeditiously. Our findings concerning waste 
management illustrate the risks in postponing needed action. 


8. I conclude the chapter with my views on the challenges that government change brings to each of us — 
legislative auditors, public service managers, public servants, politicians and the Canadian public. 
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Introduction 


9. This, my fifth annual Report, 
marks the midpoint of my term as Auditor 
General. In this chapter, I discuss both 
new issues and issues that have concerned 
me since my appointment as Auditor 
General — issues I consider to be of 
special importance. 


10. This has been an eventful year in 
the history of my Office. Following last 
year’s amendments to the Auditor General 
Act, we are no longer limited to one report 
a year. In May, we ushered in a new era 
with our first “additional report”. Further 
amendments to our Act are again before 
the House, this time proposing the 
creation of the position of Commissioner 
of the Environment and Sustainable 
Development within my Office. 


11. This year also brings us to the 
midpoint of the 1990s — a point when we 
can begin to see how the decade may 
eventually be remembered. I venture to 
guess that one of two words may be used 
when we look back on this decade. 


12. _—— The first is “uncertainty”. The 
second is “transformation”, which I'll 
leave to discuss at the end of the chapter. 


Is this the decade of uncertainty? 


13. Uncertainty seems to be never far 
from the minds of Canadians. Ask 
Canadians — especially young Canadians 
— about their outlook on life and they tell 
you of their hopes, but also their worries 
— worries about the changing economy, 
the deficit, the environment, constitutional 
issues, and what all this means for the 
future. 


14. Many of these concerns are not 
new. So why do things now seem so much 
more uncertain? Perhaps it is because we 
sense that the pace of change is 
increasing. Many believe that, with the 
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transition into the “information age”, we 
are witnessing change on a scale not seen 
since the industrial revolution. 


15; No doubt some of the uncertainty 
comes from the changing role of 
government. For years, we have come to 
rely on government to provide an element 
of stability in a changing world. Now 
government, too, is changing — federally, 
provincially and locally — raising anxiety 
about cutbacks and the loss of key 
government services. 


16. I have chosen to emphasize two 
core themes in this chapter, and both 
relate to government change. The first is 
the government’s fiscal situation, the 
cause of much of the change it is 
undergoing. The second is a number of 
actions needed to improve government 
management if change is to be successful. 


Deficits and Debt: The 
Challenges Ahead 


Some of the 
uncertainty comes 
from the changing role 
of government. 


17; One of my major concerns as 
Auditor General has been the usefulness 
of information on federal deficits and 
debt. This year Chapter 9, “Deficits and 
Debts: Understanding the Choices” 
(October), continued my commitment to 
explore an issue of vital interest to 
Canadians. 


18. The size of our deficit and debt 
has been reported so often that the 
numbers seem to have lost their impact. 
They deserve to be considered afresh. 


19. In the last 20 years, debt has 
increased almost twenty-fold, from 

$27 billion to $546 billion at the end of 
the 1994-95 fiscal year. More important, 
the burden of that debt — the amount of 
debt we owe relative to the size of our 
economy — has nearly quadrupled from 
19 percent in 1975 to 73 percent in 1995. 
Over this period, other governments in 


a 
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Canada has gone from 
having one of the 
lowest overall public 
sector debts among 
OECD countries to 
having one of the 
highest. 


Never before have we 
had to generate, year 
after year, such a large 
“operating surplus”. 


Exhibit 1 
Debt Burden 


Net Financial Liabilities of All 
Levels of Government as a 
Percentage of GDP 


Information is based on 
National Accounts data, which 
exclude public employee 
pension and other liabilities. 


Source: OECD Economic Outlook 57, 


June 1995 


Canada have also increased their 
indebtedness. Data from the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) in Exhibit 1 show 
that over the last 20 years, Canada has 
gone from having one of the lowest 
overall public sector debts among OECD 
countries to having one of the highest. 
And among OECD countries, we have by 
far the highest proportion of debt held by 
foreigners. 


The difficult road before us 


20. One of the most important 
messages of our October chapter was 
about the long road that lies ahead. In the 
arithmetic of debt financing lies a stark 
truth. As long as interest rates continue to 
exceed growth rates, we will be paying 
more in taxes than we receive in services 
— likely tens of billions more — for 
many years to come just to stabilize the 
debt burden, making up for the many 
years when we received more services 
than we paid for. Never before have we 
had to generate, year after year, such a 
large “operating surplus” simply to 
stabilize — let alone reduce — the debt 
burden. 


Percent 


21. The road before us will not be 
painless. As anyone on a tight household 
budget knows, it takes extraordinary 
discipline to stay on course. For years to 
come, we will remain vulnerable to 
matters we cannot predict or greatly 
control. From past experience, we know 
that recessions and other unforeseen 
events can quickly reverse previous gains. 
On top of this, because we have borrowed 
extensively abroad, we must continue to 
convince others that we are putting our 
fiscal house in order if we expect to 
continue borrowing at reasonable rates. 


22. If real interest rates were to fall 
and the economy were to grow at the 
levels of the late 1950s, 60s and early 70s, 
the battle against the debt and deficit 
would be much easier. Welcome as this 
would be, it may not be prudent to base 
our actions on such possibilities. 


Good information and debate are 
essential 


PAP I remain optimistic that, with 
good information and good debate, we in 
Canada can choose the best course of 
action and maintain the discipline to keep 
to it. 


OECD 
Average 


Gee f Sa 3 a 


1978 1980 1982 1984 


1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 
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24. There have been significant 
improvements in the quality of 
information in recent years, and I am 
gratified that many of our suggestions 
have been implemented. But we are not 
there yet. As we noted in our October 
report, better information is needed on 
how the short-term deficit commitments 
in the budget fit within a long-term plan to 
reach a stable burden of debt. Also, we 
need to understand the extent of combined 
federal and provincial indebtedness and its 
impact. 


25. And good debate is essential. 
Canadians seem now to agree broadly that 
the debt must be dealt with: agreement 
that improved information has helped to 
create. But there is honest disagreement 
among Canadians about how best to do it. 
How quickly should we attack the deficit? 
What should be the balance between 
expenditure cuts and tax increases? What 
are the risks and uncertainties associated 
with different courses of action? 


26. Perhaps most important, we need 
to debate how much debt relative to our 
income we can afford to carry. Without 
that, government runs the risk of focussing 
on deficit targets as ends in themselves, 
without enough regard for the more 
important goal of a sustainable burden of 
debt. 


Zre The budget consultation exercise 
begun last fall by the Minister of Finance 
helped to spur a healthy debate about 
deficits and debt. The challenge now is to 
build on this and to make it a permanent 
feature of the budget process. In this way, 
when governments present their spring 
budgets for which they must be 
accountable, Canadians can rightfully feel 
that they have had an opportunity to be 
part of the process of making the difficult 
choices that lie ahead. 
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Actions Needed to Make 
Government Change 
Successful 


28. The government announced in 
the February 1995 Budget a series of cuts 
and program changes that are, in the view 
of the Minister of Finance,“by far the 
biggest set of actions in any Canadian 
budget since postwar demobilization.” 
Many provincial governments are taking 
similar action. 


29. As the saying goes, “one swallow 
does not a summer make”, nor does one 
budget necessarily represent a 
fundamental shift in focus. But there are 
strong signs that significant changes have 
begun. The Budget reflected decisions 
from an exercise called program review, 
which asked searching questions about 
each government program. I am 
encouraged that the process moved toward 
a fundamental rethinking of each program 
and away from “across-the-board“ cuts, an 
approach I criticized in past reports. 


30. Whether it comes quickly or not, 
major change seems inevitable, due not 
just to the government’s financial situation 
but also to factors such as globalization, 
demographic and other societal changes 
and the pace of technological advances. 
Throughout the Western world, 
government is being rethought, reinvented 
and restructured for largely the same 
reasons as here. 


31. Rethinking, reinventing, 
restructuring — by whatever name it is 
called, it is a difficult process. It is not just 
a matter of eliminating or revamping 
programs. It is not just dealing with the 
painful exercise of releasing staff. 


32. It is also a matter of taking action 
to improve the elements that lie at the 
heart of government management — 
matters such as financial management and 


| am gratified that 
many of our 
suggestions have 
been implemented. But 
we are not there yet. 


Government runs the 
risk of focussing on 
deficit targets as ends 
in themselves, without 
enough regard for the 
more important goal of 
a sustainable burden 
of debt. 
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There are strong signs 
that significant 
changes have begun. 


My staff continue to 
find significant 
problems in financial 
management and 
control across a broad 
range of government 
operations. 


Senior financial 
officers want stronger 
leadership from the 
Treasury Board 
Secretariat. 


accountability. With so much attention 
drawn to program changes and 
expenditure cuts, the risk is that basic 
elements of government will receive 
inadequate attention, and that needed 
improvements will be postponed. 


33s I want to dwell on this point, 
because I think that it is crucial if 
government changes are to be successful. I 
have devoted much of this chapter to 
important areas where our audits show 
that action is needed — actions that can 
contribute to the worthwhile goal of 
government renewal. 


Financial Management and 
Control: Is It Up to Standard? 


34. It has been almost 20 years since 
former Auditor General J. J. Macdonell 
declared that Parliament and the 
government had lost, or were close to 
losing, effective control of the public 
purse. Financial management and control, 
he said, were “grossly inadequate”. 


35. In 1987, my predecessor, 
Kenneth Dye, undertook a second 
Financial Management and Control study 
that found significant improvements, but 
also found that serious problems 
remained. 


36. The questions we have been 
asking are as important as ever. Are 
financial controls adequate? Do managers 
fully understand what government 
services cost? Do ministers and deputy 
ministers have available the financial 
information, advice and support they 
need? 


Bie I believe there are good reasons 
for concern. My staff continue to find 
significant problems in financial 
management and control across a broad 
range of government operations. Over the 
past three years we have found 


opportunities to reduce costs in excess of 
$100 million a year through better 
management of fixed assets; lack of 
information to manage resources and to 
control costs; instances of insufficient 
involvement of senior financial officers — 
the individuals who have overall 
responsibility for the financial 
management function in departments — 
in important decisions; and little progress 
until recently to develop a new central 
accounting system for the federal 
government, after eight years of effort. 


38. In view of the importance I attach 
to strong financial management, 
particularly in these times of extensive 
resource reductions and restructuring, I 
will be launching a series of reports on 
specific financial management and control 
issues over the next several years. 


The challenges that Senior Financial 
Officers see 


39. In preparing for this work, my 
staff recently held discussions with a 
number of senior financial officers. The 
challenges they see facing financial 
management today confirm a number of 
my Own concerns. 


40. The picture that emerges from 
these discussions is one of a financial 
management environment that is changing 
substantially, for example: 


e There is increasing delegation of 
authority and empowerment of employees, 
but without corresponding accountability 
for financial results within organizations. 


e Senior financial officers expressed 
concern about the recent loss of many 
experienced financial staff. 


e Senior financial officers want 
stronger leadership from the Treasury 
Board Secretariat, and an improved 
working relationship, particularly in the 
areas of setting standards and supporting 
the quality of financial management. 
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Senior financial officers believe that 
resource reductions and restructuring 
within the Treasury Board Secretariat 
have had an impact on its capacity to 
exercise leadership and exert influence. 


41. There are also positive signs. I 
find it particularly encouraging that some 
senior financial officers see their role as 
evolving to one closer to that played by 
their counterparts in private-sector 
companies. I have long believed that a 
strong senior financial officer is as 
important in the public sector as in the 
private sector. 


42. These senior financial officers are 
assuming a broader and more strategic 
role for a variety of reasons: increasing 
“commercialization”, dramatic resource 
reductions and, in a number of cases, a 
radical redefinition of departmental lines 
of business. A notable change is the 
central role that some senior financial 
officers are playing in the design and 
integration of business systems and 
controls. 


43. The last 20 years of effort to 
improve financial management and 
control has brought some success. But it is 
time for the government and this Office to 
take a different tack. In the current 
environment, it is very important to have 
sound financial management and control. 
Following discussions with the Secretary 
of the Treasury Board, I am pleased that 
we have agreed to work with Treasury 
Board and the senior financial community 
to help make financial management more 
effective. This will include developing a 
framework of financial management and 
control standards, assessing the current 
state of financial management against 
these standards, determining the skill and 
experience requirements of financial staff, 
and helping develop specific measures to 
advance the state of financial management 
and control. 
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Better Management of Information 
Technology 


ad. Information technology is a 
critical part of government renewal, 
offering improved services while also 
helping government cope with resource 
reductions. Most organizations have 
become largely or totally dependent on 
their computer systems. 


45. The challenges of information 
technology are succinctly summed up in 
the title of my 1994 Report Chapter 8, 
“Reaping the Benefits and Managing the 
Risks”. The management of information 
technology is indeed a risky business. 
Statistics from the U.S. show that in large 
organizations perhaps only nine percent of 
all systems are delivered on time and 
within budget. About one third fail or are 
cancelled before completion. Still, the 
benefits that information technology can 
bring are too important to ignore. 


46. In October (Chapter 12, “Systems 
Under Development”) we reported on our 
review of four major information 
technology initiatives. The chapter 
represents a new, proactive audit approach 
by my Office: a review of systems while 
they are still being developed. 


A troubling picture 


47. The picture that emerges is that 
far too little has been done to manage the 
formidable risks of information 
technology development projects. There 
are many important messages in the 
chapter, one of which deserves particular 
attention. 


48. Imagine that you are a senior 
government executive faced with major 
budget cuts, unrelenting demands for new 
services and an aging computer system. 
Your computer system staff, after many 
months of planning, present you with a 
proposal to develop a new system. It 


The last 20 years of 
effort to improve 
financial management 
and control has 
brought some 
success. 


The management of 
information 
technology is indeed a 
risky business. 


Almost everything 
about these large 
projects increases the 
risk of failure. 
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Rarely have they met 
the expectations on 
which they were sold. 


Government must be 
realistic about what 
systems will actually 
cost and what they can 
deliver. 


Departmental 
managers need 
flexibility if they are to 
deal with rapid and 
ongoing change. 


would be a massive project, requiring a 
large investment and several years to 
complete, but the projected benefits in 
resource savings and improved client 
service are extremely attractive. 


49, Tempting, isn’t it? There has 
been a strong tendency to opt for such 
large computer megaprojects, with costs 
often in excess of $100 million. 


50. Almost everything about these 
large projects increases the risk of failure. 
Rarely have they met the expectations on 
which they were sold. The scale of these 
projects taxes even the most experienced 
project manager and contractor. Long 
project durations — measured in years, 
not months — mean that systems are often 
obsolete before development is complete. 
Of the four systems we examined for the 
October chapter, one has been cancelled, 
another has few users and a third requires 
continued corrective action. In our view, 
only one of the four systems is currently 
being managed in a way that deals 
satisfactorily with project risks. 


Is smaller better? 


51. The government currently lists 25 
systems to be completed over the next five 
to 10 years, at a total budgeted cost of 
$2.1 billion. Experience in the private and 
public sectors suggests that a modular 
approach to projects can yield the benefits 
of information technology at considerably 
lower risk. Systems can be designed and 
funded in stages, making greater use of 
proven off-the-shelf software and 
components. With much shorter project 
durations, tangible benefits are obtained 
earlier. These benefits may be able to fund 
the next stages of development and thus 
reduce the risk to the public purse. 


52. In 1994, the government’s Chief 
Informatics Officer published the 
Blueprint for Renewing Government 


Services using Information Technology. It 
sets out a detailed framework for using 
information technology to support 
government renewal. It, too, proposes 
moving away from large projects to a 
phased approach to system development. 


53: For information technology 
projects to realize their potential 
contribution to government renewal, 
government must manage their risks 
better. Government must be realistic about 
what systems will actually cost and what 
they can deliver. 


Balancing Administrative 
Centralization and 
Decentralization 


54. In government, as in other 
organizations, there is ongoing tension 
between pressures to centralize authority 
— with central agencies such as the 
Treasury Board Secretariat and the Public 
Service Commission — and pressures to 
decentralize authority to the so-called 
“line” departments. As has been the case 
elsewhere in the private and public 
sectors, the past decade has seen 
significant decentralization of 
administrative authority within the federal 
government. This trend of decentralization 
seems to be continuing. 


55; I believe that there are good 
arguments for continuing to decentralize 
administrative authority. Many 
departments are large enough that they 
should be capable of handling 
considerable autonomy. And departmental 
managers need flexibility if they are to 
deal with rapid and ongoing change. For 
example, managers are unreasonably 
constrained by some of the 
“one-size-fits-all” human resource 
management systems and practices that 
govern how departmental staff are 
managed. I raised this concern last year 
with regard to scientific personnel 
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(Chapter 11, “The Management of 
Scientific Personnel in Federal Research 
Establishments’”’). 


56. But I also recognize that there are 
legitimate arguments that suggest the need 
for caution. Are departments equipped to 
accept further responsibilities? Is 
delegation to departments being matched 
by appropriate delegation within 
departments? Is there adequate 
encouragement for managers to achieve 
results? Are there adequate accountability 
mechanisms to ensure that 
decentralization does not lead to abuse or 
other problems? Are central agencies able, 
where necessary, to exert control to ensure 
that government objectives and priorities 
are achieved? 


<8 These are very important issues 
for the future of the federal government, 
issues that I believe deserve increased 
attention. 


Ethical Standards in Government 


58. In May we published a study on 
ethics and fraud awareness in government 
(Chapter 1, “Ethics and Fraud Awareness 
in Government’). I undertook this study 
because Canadians are concerned about 
ethics in government and I thought it was 
important to help foster good discussion 
about the subject. It is also important 
because government change involves 
giving public servants more latitude to 
act: “empowerment”, as it has come to be 
called. With fewer rules and traditional 
controls, sound values and ethics are 
essential. 


59. Discussions about ethics are 
taking place in other democracies. For - 
example, in May 1995 the first report of 
the Committee on Standards in Public Life 
in Britain was released, which discussed 
the ethical standards of members of 
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Parliament, ministers, civil servants and 
heads of other executive bodies. 


We cannot afford to be complacent 


60. We found that a strong ethical 
base exists among public servants in the 
four departments we examined. Not 
unexpectedly, we also found some areas of 
concern. If these are not addressed, we 
could indeed find ourselves with greater 
ethical problems in the future. While I 
believe that the Canadian government 
compares favourably with other 
governments and the private sector, I do 
not think that we can be complacent. 


With fewer rules and 
traditional controls, 
sound values and 
61. . The chapter stressed that it would ethics are essential. 
be unfair to place the burden of 

maintaining ethics in government solely 

on the shoulders of public sector workers. 

Leadership by ministers and deputy 

ministers is critical. I also emphasized that 

government does not exist in a vacuum. 

Those who supply goods and services to 

government or receive benefits also have a 

role to play in maintaining ethics in 

government. 


62. We discussed the need for a 
framework of ethics, including elements 
such as a clear elaboration of ethical 
principles and ethics training, which 
would heighten awareness of ethics and 
help prevent ethical problems from 
arising. I believe that these kinds of 
initiatives should be pursued before 
considering legislative action. 


A strong ethical base 
exists. But we also 
found some areas of 
concern. 


63. Ethics in government is a 
complex and controversial subject. That is 
why discussing it openly, and working 
actively to promote it — by words and by 
actions — is so important. 


Stronger Crown Corporation 
Governance 


64. Even with recent privatizations, 
the portfolio of Crown corporations 
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The accountability and 
control framework for 

Crown corporations is 
sound. 


Many Crown 
corporations still lack 
Clearly articulated 
mandates, measurable 
objectives, and 
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remains massive. There are 48 parent 
corporations, with over 115,000 
employees and, excluding the Bank of 
Canada, $57 billion in assets. 
Parliamentary appropriations to these 
corporations have averaged $5 billion 
annually. Crown corporation debt has 
increased significantly in recent years — 
up about 33 percent since 1990 to now 
total $38 billion. 


65. Our audit responsibilities — 
through annual financial audits and, since 
1984, special examinations of 
corporations carried out once every five 
years — provide us with a unique 
perspective on this sector of government 
activity. In October, I provided an 
assessment of issues facing the sector 
(Chapter 10, “Crown Corporations: 
Fulfilling Responsibilities for 
Governance”). Overall, our view 
continues to be that the accountability and 
control framework for Crown corporations 
is sound. The situation is much improved 
over that which prevailed before the 
framework’s introduction in 1984. 


Important issues remain 


66. There are important remaining 
issues, however — issues similar to those 
we have reported in various chapters since 
1989. Although we saw fewer instances of 
operational, human resource and asset 
management deficiencies in the last 
five-year cycle of special examinations, 
we found that many Crown corporations 
still lack clearly articulated mandates, 
measurable objectives, and adequate 
reporting of results. 


67. New ways of addressing these 
problems need to be found. I think that 
stronger corporate governance lies at the 
heart of the solution. By this I mean that 
each party — management, boards of 
directors, government and Parliament — 


must play a more active role in the 
governance of Crown corporations. 


68. Management must take the lead 
to generate and report performance 
information. It is not enough that 
managers have a good sense of results 
from their day-to-day observations. These 
are institutions fulfilling public policy 
roles, with public money involved, and 
therefore managers are expected to 
demonstrate not only what they have done 
but also what they have achieved. 


69. Boards of directors must become 
more proactive. Some already are, and 
others should follow their lead. Directors, 
many newly appointed, must develop a 
sound understanding of the corporation, 
and the risks and opportunities facing it. 
Boards must press management for good 
performance information and work with 
government to sort out unclear and 
conflicting mandates. Boards should help 
government arrive at reasonable long-term 
performance expectations for the 
corporation. 


70. The government must resolve 
cases of unclear and conflicting mandates. 
It must articulate long-term expectations 
for each corporation, and provide latitude 
for corporations to meet those 
expectations. The government — and 
Parliament, too — have a role to play as 
proponents of strong corporate 
governance. Efforts to provide clear plans 
and good reporting are unlikely to be 
sustained if the information provided is 
not used. 


aks This is important not only to 
strengthen the overall management of 
Crown corporations. Improving the 
governance of Crown corporations should 
also provide useful lessons that can be 
applied to other models of government 
activity — for example, special operating 
agencies and revolving funds — models 
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that are an important part of the changing 
nature of government. 


Joint Programs: Better 
Accountability ls Needed 


72. Another part of the changing 
nature of government is a much greater 
involvement by other parties in the design 
and delivery of federal programs. 
Examples abound: joint federal-provincial 
programs, contracting out, program 
delivery by non-governmental 
organizations, delegation of programs to 
client groups. In the February 1995 
Budget, the government announced a 
number of measures that further increase 
the involvement of other parties in the 
delivery of federal programs. 


73. Joint programs offer many 
potential benefits. The interplay of 
different parties, each with different 
strengths and perspectives, can do much to 
improve client service and save money. 
But it also brings additional challenges. 
That’s why I have been concerned for 
some time about accountability in these 
programs. 


74, There is a fundamental principle 
underlying all programs: government 
remains responsible to Parliament for the 
expenditure of tax dollars, regardless of 
where or how they are spent. Consider two 
departments: one funds and delivers a 
program entirely by itself, the other 
participates in numerous joint programs as 
only one among many partners. 
Accountability in the latter case will be 
more difficult, but why should it be any 
less expected? 


ght What does this principle mean in 
practice? First, there is a responsibility to 
report to Parliament and Canadians on the 
use of taxpayer money, both what was 
done and what was achieved. 
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76. Second, when the government 
participates in joint arrangements, it must 
take all reasonable steps to ensure that 
intended results are achieved. 
Accountability isn’t simply about 
acknowledging problems after the fact, it 
is also about working to avoid them. 
Particularly important is up-front 
agreement about the roles and 
responsibilities of the parties involved and 
the results to be achieved. 


77. This is a fitting time for me to 
return to these issues, because in October 
we reported on our most recent work in 
CIDA (Chapter 13, “Phased Follow-up of 
the Auditor General’s 1993 Report — 
Phase I’). 


78. Many will remember that there 
have been major disagreements in past 
years between CIDA and my Office on the 
issue of accountability. In Public Accounts 
Committee hearings in 1991, CIDA 
refused to accept responsibility for 
problems with a coal scrubber plant in 
Pakistan, arguing that many factors were 
out of its control because the project 
involved other parties. Chapter 12 of my 
1993 Report observed that CIDA needed 
to clarify its accountability to Parliament 
with respect to results and that there was a 
need to clarify the respective 
accountability of CIDA’s staff and its 
partners. 


yeh The October chapter this year 
reports on our follow-up on the agency’s 
efforts to manage for results and improve 
accountability through better reporting of 
results. I am particularly encouraged that 
CIDA has clearly recognized that it is 
responsible for achieving and reporting 
results. The initial steps CIDA has taken 
at its headquarters toward results-based 
management are in the right direction. 
The next steps are crucial: working with 
those in the field who deliver CIDA 
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projects to define — and become 
responsible for — results. 


80. Accountability in the public 
sector is always challenging; the 
complexity of delivering programs with 
other parties makes it more so. Ironically, 
this may be where we eventually see the 
greatest advances in the concepts and 
application of accountability, for the 
simple reason that the complexity of joint 
arrangements demands clarity of purpose 
and a clear definition of expected results. 


Action on Long-Standing 
Problems 


81. Those who read my annual 
reports carefully will recognize continuity 
in the concerns I have discussed each year 
in this chapter. In this and other sections, I 
provide an update on intractable issues 
discussed in previous years. 


82. In the interests of space, I will 
not repeat all my views on issues raised in 
the past. Nevertheless, action on them is 
as important now as ever. 


Measurement of results 


83. The need for a better government 
approach to the measurement of results 
was a major topic in this chapter in 1993, 
where I discussed the limited progress that 
had been made in the evaluation of 
programs. The government is committed 
to providing an update to the Public 
Accounts Committee this fall. We will 
examine this topic further and report in 
1996. Later in this chapter, I discuss the 
critical role of information on results in 
regional economic development programs. 


Stewardship reporting 


84. The need for departmental 
stewardship reporting — by which I mean 
a complete yet concise overview of 
departments’ activities and results — 


remains largely unmet. I remain 
convinced that advances are needed in the 
concepts and application of accountability. 
The government has announced that 
improvements will be forthcoming as part 
of changes to the Estimates process in the 
new Expenditure Management System. 


Managing overlapping federal and 
provincial jurisdictions 


85. Managing overlapping federal 
and provincial jurisdictions remains 
important. Last year I presented a number 
of examples of practical, cost-effective 
solutions to the inevitable — and 
sometimes desirable — overlap of 
jurisdictions in a federal state. 


Interdepartmental co-operation 


86. Encouraging interdepartmental 
co-operation remains an important, and 
often frustrating, priority. Few things 
trouble me more than when we find 
examples of insufficient co-ordination and 
co-operation among federal government 
organizations in issues of operations and 
policy. In recent public statements, a 
number of senior government officials 
have acknowledged this as an area 
requiring priority attention. 


Public Service renewal 


87. As I noted in this chapter in 
previous years, there continues to be an 
urgent need to modernize internal 
administrative structures, systems and 
practices, including human resource 
management. As stated in the Clerk of the 
Privy Council’s Third Annual Report to 
the Prime Minister on the Public Service 
of Canada, “of the challenges facing the 
Public Service, perhaps the most 
important will be to ensure that it remains 
a modern and vibrant national institution.” 


88. I believe that the prospects for 
successful renewal would be greatly 
enhanced if the government carried out 
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and regularly reported on — and 
Parliament actively considered — 
systematic assessments of progress toward 
the government’s renewal aims. 


The Risks of Undermanagement 


89. Canadians have come to expect 
reports of the Auditor General to be filled 
with examples of “fat” in government 
operations: overstaffing, inefficiency and 
uneconomical expenditures. In auditors’ 
language, we consider these as examples 
of lack of due regard to economy and 
efficiency. 


90. In this era of fiscal restraint, I am 
equally concerned about the opposite 
situation, where resources devoted to the 
core functions of running a program may 
be inadequate to do the job. This could be 
called the risk of undermanaging 
programs — of achieving short-term 
savings at the risk of much greater 
long-term problems. It is false economy: 
as the saying goes, “penny-wise, but 
pound foolish.” This, too, is a lack of due 
regard to economy and efficiency. 


91. This was a concern also raised by 
the Public Accounts Committee in its 
ninth report on Chapter 33 of my 1994 
Report (“Tax Assistance for Retirement 
Savings’). The amounts involved in tax 
assistance for retirement savings are 
substantial: the government has estimated 
that the amount of deferred tax revenue it 
did not collect in 1991 because of the 
program was about $15 billion. In its 
report, the Committee noted that it “was 
surprised to learn that this program was 
managed by only three persons. The 
Committee believes that this number is far 
from adequate.” 


92. Another potential example 
emerged from our work this year in the 
High-Technology Financial Contributions 
Programs of Industry Canada (Chapter 14, 
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“Industry Canada: Business Assistance 
Programs in Transition”, October). The 


four programs we audited were among 43 Undermanagement 
departmentally funded programs that were May achieve 

terminated or not renewed “ the February short-term savings, 
1995 Budget. Our concern is that as the : 

Department withdraws from these areas, it but at the risk of much 
may undermanage obligations that remain. greater long-term 

For example, under these four programs, pr obl ems. 


$100 million of contributions.remains to 
be paid out over the next three years and 
approximately $75 million may become 
repayable during the next 10 years, based 
on a complex set of terms and conditions. 
To ensure that payments are made only for 
eligible costs and to detect when a 
contribution becomes repayable require 
experienced staff with a good knowledge 
of the recipient and the industry. Due to 
downsizing, the jobs of many of the staff 
who performed this function have been 
eliminated. 


93. I have no particular reason to 
believe that examples of programs with 
inadequate resources devoted to their 
management are widespread. When they 
do occur, the solution is not necessarily to 
pour more resources into managing a 
program. Often it is a question of 
realigning priorities, upgrading skills of 
existing staff or finding innovative ways 
to function. I raise this concern because I 
think it is important to remain alert to the 
risk, and to recognize that with the 
decision to operate a program comes the 
responsibility to manage it properly. 


The solution is not 
necessarily to pour 
more resources into 
managing a program. 


Regional Economic 
Development: Why Results 
Matter 


94. The history of regional economic 
development programs in Canada is one 
of frequent change. Changes are again 
being made, some as a result of the 
February 1995 Budget. 
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95. This year we devoted 
considerable attention to these programs, 
with five chapters in this Report 
(Chapter 17, “Overview of Regional 
Economic Development Programs”; 
Chapter 18, “Atlantic Canada 
Opportunities Agency”; Chapter 19, 
“Federal Office of Regional Development 
— Quebec”; Chapter 20, “Western 
Economic Diversification Canada”; 
Chapter 21, “Industry Canada: Regional 
Development Programs’). Here, I would 
like to draw out some lessons for the 
future, to help ensure that changes now 
under way are successful. 


96. The chapters describe a number 
of significant operational problems. 
Approval times are sometimes lengthy. 
Projects sometimes do not meet stated 
criteria for approval. There is room for 
more co-ordination in assessment and 
monitoring when projects receive funding 
from more than one government source. 


7a The other set of problems faced 
by these programs concerns public 
confidence. Regional economic 
development programs have long been the 
subject of controversy — debates in which 
ideological and political differences are 
evident. Some argue that the programs 
should be abandoned, others that they 
should be strengthened, others that the 
government should try radically new 
approaches to development. Still others 
defend the status quo. 


98. A good part of the answer to both 
sets of problems lies in putting more 
emphasis on achieving results and on 
having good information about results. 


99. With shrinking budgets, 
requirements that vary with location, and 
ever-changing opportunities, it is 
important that managers be given 
considerable autonomy to make decisions, 
within the confines of general rules. 


Managers should manage for results, not 
simply for adherence to process. But this 
demands a full accounting of activities 
and results, including such things as the 
timeliness of response, administrative 
costs and the economic development 
results obtained. It also requires managers 
to translate broad program purposes into 
specific measurable objectives. 


How do we know if these programs are 
working? 


100. The absence of adequate 
information on results has been a chronic 
problem in the programs. Frequent 
changes to programs have complicated 
evaluation. In turn, the lack of evaluation 
means that decision makers have lacked 
information on results to help guide 
change. Where information has been 
available, its quality has sometimes been 
questionable. I am convinced that better 
results information is possible. 


101. Sound information on results 
should help elevate and inform the public 
and political debate about the value of 
these programs. What exactly are the 
economic and consequential social 
benefits that have resulted? Do projects 
provide long-term benefits? Do reports of 
individual problem cases represent 
isolated examples, or widespread 
problems? Without sound information on 
results, Canadians have little basis to 
weigh the merits of the programs. 


102. It is interesting that much the 
same message emerged from our audit of 
more than $2 billion spent annually by the 
federal government on support for training 
(Chapter 22, “Human Resources 
Development Canada: Support for 
Training”). Little is known about why 
training produces clear employment 
benefits in some cases but not in others. 
Little is known, too, about the extent to 
which these training programs 
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complement other programs such as 
regional economic development. 


103. I urge parliamentarians to 
examine our work on regional economic 
development. The question to ask is not 
simply “Are the operational problems 
being fixed?” If the changes under way 
are to be successful, the more important 
question is “Will the programs likely 
produce the desired results and how will 
we know if they do?” 


Finding Money by 
Reducing Costs and 
Strengthening the Tax 
System 


104. Given the government’s financial 
situation, finding money by reducing costs 
and strengthening the tax system is more 
important than ever. In our audit work, we 
find opportunities that have not been 
realized. I consider highlighting these to 
be an important way in which my Office 
can contribute to the goal of affordable 
government. 


105. I am pleased to see that action 
has been taken on some of the 
opportunities I have noted in the past. For 
example, in 1993 we reported that 
overpayment of pension benefits to 
Canadians ranged from $120 million to 
$220 million annually. Subsequently, the 
Public Accounts Committee called on 
Human Resources Development Canada 
to make a number of improvements in the 
management of pension programs. Our 
follow-up audit (Chapter 26, “Follow-up 
of Recommendations in Previous 
Reports”) found that the Department has 
responded to many of the 
recommendations, including the 
implementation of measures to prevent 
and recover overpayments. 
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Opportunities to reduce costs 


106. As in past years, a number of cost 
reduction opportunities are identified in 
this year’s reports. For example, in May 
(Chapter 6, “Federal Transportation 
Subsidies”) we reported that inappropriate 
subsidy payments could be reduced by 
assessing claims more rigorously during 
the wind-up of the Atlantic Region Freight 
Assistance Program. 


107. As noted earlier in this chapter, 
Chapter 12 of our October report 
(“Systems under Development: Managing 
the Risks”) found serious problems in the 
management of the large information 
system projects that we audited. In 
response to Chapter 12, Treasury Board 
Secretariat said, “(we have) begun the 
introduction of changes to the 
management framework for large 
information technology projects... We are 
confident that the improvements will 
significantly improve the success rate of 
government informatics projects.” Given 
that the government lists 25 large 
information systems to be completed in 
the coming decade at a total budgeted cost 
of $2.1 billion, improving the 
management of information technology 
projects, as Treasury Board Secretariat 
intends, could generate very significant 
savings. 


108. As an example of smaller but no 
less important savings possible, Chapter 7 
of our May report (“Travel and 
Hospitality”) noted several opportunities 
to further reduce the cost of government 
travel in the tens of millions of dollars 
annually, by streamlining and automating 
travel administration, negotiating 
discounts on air travel, expanding the use 
of charter services, and making greater 
use of economy class. Reducing travel 
costs may not necessarily be easy: better 
information, innovation and increased 
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co-operation between central agencies and 
departments are required. 


Strengthening the tax system 


109. Last year, I stressed the 
importance of protecting the integrity of 
the tax base, one of the most valuable 
assets of a modern country like Canada. 

I expressed several concerns about the 
performance of our tax system, based on 
the Office’s work over a number of years. 


110. I am encouraged by the interest 
taken since then by parliamentarians and 
the government. In particular, the Minister 
of Finance included the government’s 
response to our concerns in the February 
Budget papers. As well, the Public 
Accounts Committee held several 
hearings on tax policy and administration 
matters and issued three reports. The 
Committee’s recommendations call for 
significant improvements, which I 
support. I am also encouraged that 
Revenue Canada has reported to the 
Committee its progress on compliance 
initiatives mentioned in my 1994 Report. 
The Department has also provided its 
action plan for revenue collections over 
the next two years. These actions should 
assist the Committee in following up on 
its concerns and recommendations. 


111. The government needs to be 
constantly firm, fair and vigilant in 
administering the tax system. I pointed 
this out last year. I am again stressing this 
in light of this year’s audit findings. 
Chapter 16 of our October report 
(“Revenue Canada: Air Transportation 
Tax”) noted problems in the 
administration of the Air Transportation 
Tax that have led to the loss of millions of 
dollars of revenue and could result in 
non-uniform application of the tax. As 
well, Chapter 25 in this Report (“Revenue 


Canada: The New Regime for Processing 
Income Tax Returns’’) sets out our 
concerns about the risks involved in 
Revenue Canada’s new regime for 
processing personal income tax returns. 


112. Strengthening the performance of 
our tax system, including maintaining the 
integrity of the tax base, is an ongoing 
process that can help government deal 
with its fiscal situation. Achieving this is 
everyone’s responsibility — those who use 
and benefit from the system as well as 
those who design and administer it. 


The Environment: Our 
Fourth “E” 


113. Mention the Office of the Auditor 
General, and most people think 
“accounting”. Or maybe they think of the 
three “E”s: economy, efficiency and 
effectiveness. Many are surprised to learn 
that in recent years we have put 
considerable emphasis on a fourth “E” — 
the environment, an issue that ranks high 
among the concerns of Canadians. 


114. In the past decade, in a 
succession of audit chapters, we have 
explored environmental issues from 
almost every conceivable angle — 
operational, financial, legal and 
accountability issues — as part of our 
mandate to report matters of significance 
to Parliament. 


115. Audits reported this year 
maintain this multifacetted approach. In 
October, we identified the elements of 
properly designed environmental 
management systems (Chapter 11, 
“Environmental Management Systems: A 
Principle-Based Approach”). In May, we 
issued two chapters dealing with waste 
management — a subject to which I return 
in the next section. 
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A higher profile for environmental 
auditing 


116. In April, the government 
introduced amendments to the Auditor 
General Act as part of the move toward 
“green” government. As this Report goes 
to press, the amendments have received 
second reading in the House of Commons 
and the House of Commons Standing 
Committee on Environment and 
Sustainable Development has begun to 
hold hearings on them. 


Lys The changes would place new 
responsibilities on departments to prepare 
sustainable development strategies and 
action plans for tabling in Parliament by 
the responsible minister. Ministers would 
be required to respond within 120 days to 
petitions from the public relating to 
sustainable development issues. 


118. The changes would also place 
important new responsibilities on my 
Office, responsibilities that are a natural 
extension of our present environmental 
work. The amendments would create the 
position of Commissioner of the 
Environment and Sustainable 
Development, appointed by and reporting 
to the Auditor General. On behalf of the 
Auditor General, the Commissioner would 
monitor the departmental strategies, and 
action plans and the status of responses to 
public petitions. The Commissioner’s 
work would be reported in a new annual 
“green” report. The proposed amendments 
maintain my Office’s traditional 
independence and role; there is no 
requirement for the Commissioner to 
judge the merits of policy, to arbitrate 
disputes as an ombudsperson, or to 
examine matters outside the federal 
government. 


119. We in the Office consider it 
important to stay at the forefront of 
international legislative auditing. To the 
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best of my knowledge, no other legislative 
auditor has been specifically given the full 
range of responsibilities proposed for the 
Commissioner. I look forward to 
continuing to serve Parliament and 
Canadians in this most important area. 


The Environment: An 
Illustration of the Risk of 
Postponing Needed Action 


120. A sense of urgency should 
pervade government. Often it does. But 


No other legislative 
auditor has been 
specifically given the 


sometimes it doesn’t. As one illustration, full range of 

our follow-up audits find that eventually responsibilities 
most of our recommendations are dealt 

with satisfactorily. As reported in our Part proposed for the 


III of the Estimates, some 20 percent of Commissioner. 


our recommendations made between 1989 
and 1992 were fully implemented, and 
another 43 percent showed satisfactory 
progress. Government disagreed with our 
recommendations in 3 percent of the 
cases, and 3 percent of the 
recommendations were no longer relevant. 


121. But that still leaves 31 percent 


where progress has been unsatisfactory. Fewer staff and 


scarcer resources 
increase the likelihood 
Of postponing action, 


122. Urgency is essential as we strive 
for affordable and effective government. 
Priority issues deserve priority attention. 
The dilemma is that fewer staff and 
scarcer resources increase the likelihood 


of postponing action, at the very time at the very time when 
when prompt action is most important. prompt action is most 
One obvious area where postponed action important. 


can have grave consequences is the fight 
to control the debt, the subject with which 
I began this chapter. 


123. The environment is another area 
where there are considerable risks in 
postponing action. This is the underlying 
message of our May chapters on waste 
management (Chapter 2, “Environment 
Canada: Managing the Legacy of 
Hazardous Wastes” and Chapter 3, 
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“Federal Radioactive Waste 
Management”). I think these issues should 
be tackled with a greater sense of urgency. 


124. Consider the evidence: 


e Progress in Canada to find 
permanent disposal solutions for 
radioactive waste and PCBs is slow. 


e Wecontinue to rely on interim 
storage solutions for radioactive waste and 
PCBs, increasing costs and safety risks. 


e The federal government has been 
slow in dealing with its own waste 
problems. 


e Funding for the clean-up of 
hazardous waste sites has ended without 
clear plans for completing the clean-up. 


Who will pzy — the polluter or the 
taxpayer? 


125. I am particularly concerned that 
too little has been done to protect the 
interests of present and future taxpayers. 
In many cases, companies have been 
unwilling or unable to pay the costs of 
cleaning up the waste they have produced, 
leaving the bill to the taxpayer. The costs 
of waste management are staggering: 
disposing of radioactive waste alone is 
expected to cost at least $10 billion. 


126. Postponing action increases the 
risk that waste management costs will be 
borne by the taxpayer, not the polluter. 
Radioactive waste management is again a 
case in point. The legislation under which 
the Atomic Energy Control Board 
operates has not been updated since 1946, 
leaving it without explicit authority to 
require nuclear waste producers to set 
aside funds to cover this $10 billion in 
disposal costs. Had this authority been in 
place since the start of the regulation of 
the nuclear industry, hundreds of millions 
of dollars in potential federal liabilities 
could have been avoided. Unless action is 
taken to update the legislation, an even 


greater burden could fall on future 
taxpayers. 


127. Canadians expect government to 
deal with problems expeditiously. The 
challenge to government — the challenge 
I have discussed throughout this chapter 
— is considerable: government must deal 
with difficult program areas such as the 
environment, while at the same time 
downsizing, restructuring programs and 
improving basic elements of government 
management such as financial 
management and control. It is a tall order, 
but one that must be filled. 


Conclusion 


128. I began this chapter by saying 
that “uncertainty” may be one of two 
words used in years to come to describe 
Canada during the 1990s. 
“Transformation” is the second word. 


129. Will we remember the 1990s 
primarily as a time of uncertainty or of 
transformation? The choice is largely up 
to us. It depends on how we respond in the 
remaining years of this decade to the 
issues before us: constitutional issues, the 
government’s fiscal situation, 
demographic and other societal changes, 
technological advances and globalization. 


130. I see plenty of reason to be 
optimistic, particularly when it appears 
that most Canadians now recognize the 
seriousness of the government’s financial 
situation and understand its consequences 
better. They recognize that change is 
needed, and with that recognition has 
come broad support for refocussing 
government. There is growing 
recognition, too, in Canada and elsewhere, 
that a sound government sector is key to a 
nation’s economic well-being. 


131. Some who have embraced the 
idea of government renewal do so because 
they believe that “the less government, the 
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better”. But the majority — I among them 
— see it as the challenge of focussing 
government on the services and role that 
we Canadians value. 


132, There are challenges in this for 
each of us. 


133; For legislative auditors, the 
challenge is to help, not hinder, the 
process of change. 


134. For public service managers, the 
challenge is considerable. It was much 
easier to manage when resources were not 
as scarce. Perhaps the greatest challenge 
for managers — one that I have 
emphasized throughout this chapter — is 
to concentrate on results and not follow 
process merely for its own sake. It is also 
critical that managers work to maintain 
morale in the public service during the 
painful process of downsizing and 
adjustment. This is not just to provide 
public servants with the humane, open and 
satisfying work environment they deserve, 


Matters of Special Importance — 1995 


but also to provide taxpayers with the 
value for money that a highly motivated 
public service can deliver. 


135. For public servants, the challenge 
is to continue to innovate, to remain 
motivated and enthusiastic about serving 
the public interest, even in the face of less 
job security. 


136. For politicians, the challenge is to 
find the right balance between action on 
the debt and all other competing national 
priorities. These are tough choices. 


137, For all of us, the challenge is to 
look beyond narrow self-interest: to accept 
that fundamental change will indeed affect 
everyone, and sometimes in unwelcome 
ways. We can flounder around in 
uncertainty, postpone tough decisions, 
bemoan the loss of our favourite 
government programs, and blame 
international money markets for our 
plight. Or we can choose to get on with 
the business of transformation. 
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Will we remember the 
1990s primarily as a 
time of uncertainty or 
of transformation? The 
choice is largely up to 
us. 
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Report of the Auditor General 

to the House of Commons 

for November 1995 


Foreword 


In June 1994 the Auditor General Act was amended to provide authority to table each year one annual 
report, not more than three additional reports, and any special reports on matters of pressing importance or 
urgency. 


My Office views this amendment as an opportunity to improve our service to Parliament. When we were 
limited to one annual report, members of Parliament were sometimes asked to deal with material that was no 
longer current. Having the authority to issue up to three additional reports a year will mean that we can provide 
more timely and relevant information on the results of our work. 


Parliament’s ability to address our audits without undue delay means that corrective action can be taken 
sooner and potential savings to the taxpayer increased. Because of the urgent need to reduce government deficits 
and the public debt, it is important to demonstrate that identified opportunities for savings are acted on swiftly. 


I am pleased to table our annual Report. In addition to this Foreword and the Main Points that follow, 
there are 12 chapters, issued separately: 


e Matters of Special Importance — 1995 

e Overview of Regional Economic Development Programs 

e Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency 

e Federal Office of Regional Development — Quebec 

e Western Economic Diversification Canada 

e Industry Canada: Regional Development Programs 

e Human Resources Development Canada: Support for Training 

e Indian and Northern Affairs Canada: On—Reserve Capital Facilities and Maintenance 
e Revolving Funds in the Parliamentary System: Financial Management, Accountability and Audit 
e Revenue Canada: The New Regime for Processing Income Tax Returns 

e Follow-up of Recommendations in Previous Reports 


e Other Audit Observations 


This year, we also issued a report in May and another in October. In future years we plan to table not 
more than three reports, but not necessarily three, in addition to the annual Report. 
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Foreword (cont'd) 


After this first yearly cycle of reports, I have undertaken to consult with parliamentary committees and 
other members of Parliament, as appropriate, to determine whether our scheduling of reports has been generally 
satisfactory or can be improved. We will also review the impact on departmental operations. 


Our overriding goal is to make our service to Parliament as timely and relevant as possible. The 
amendments to the Auditor General Act have brought us closer to achieving that goal. 


In addition to this report and those I submitted to Parliament in May and October of this year, my Office 
has provided: 
e an opinion and observations on the Financial Statements of the Government of Canada 


e an auditor’s report and observations on the Statement Required under the Spending Control Act 


e an auditor’s report and observations on the Debt Servicing and Reduction Account Statement of 
Transactions 


e 37 audit reports to the ministers of Crown corporations (as listed in Appendix “E”) 
e 13 audit reports to the deputy ministers of federal departmental corporations 


e an auditor’s report and observations on the Financial Statements of the Government of the Yukon 
Territory 


e an auditor’s report and observations on the Financial Statements of the Government of the Northwest 
Territories 

e 15 audit reports to the territorial governments concerning their corporations 

e 7 audit reports to the governing bodies of other Canadian entities 

e 3 audit reports as requested by the Minister of Finance 

e 3 audit reports and one interim audit report to the governing councils of international organizations 


Further, in 1995 my Office completed 15 special examinations of Crown corporations, as listed in 
Appendix “E”’. 


Under Section 11 of the Auditor General Act, I may undertake assignments at the request of the Governor 
in Council. During the past year I have accepted one such assignment and completed another, the audit of the 
International Development Research Centre. The results of that audit were reported to the Minister as specified in 
the request and were made public by him. My Office also completed, at the request of the Privy Council Office, a 
special report on the cost-sharing arrangements between the governments of Canada and Quebec related to the 
July 1990 Oka crisis; that report was made public by the Privy Council Office. 
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Ethics and Fraud Awareness in 
Government 


Assistant Auditor General: Richard B. Fadden 
Responsible Auditor: Alan R. Gilmore 


Chapter 1 - Main Points 


1.1 Canadians are concerned about integrity in government and they have the right to expect the highest 
ethical standards in their governments. However, they also need to appreciate that they have raised similar 
concerns about the ethical standards of a number of other institutions and occupations and that these ethical 
standards, as well as their own, influence those in government. 


1.2 We did not undertake this study because we believe that ethical standards in Canadian governments are 
declining or are worse than those in the private sector. The expectations of Canadians for ethical conduct in the 
public sector are probably greater than for most of the private sector. 


1.3 Nor did we undertake this study because we believe that ethical standards in Canadian governments are 
worse than those of other countries. We believe that Canadian governments compare very favourably with others 
in their integrity. 


1.4 However, Canadians are concerned about integrity in government. If Canadians do not trust their 
governments to act ethically, governments will find that their actions have less and less legitimacy and 
effectiveness. Thus, we believe that it is important to discuss ethics in government and to take action to maintain 
and promote ethics in government. 


1.5 The chapter addresses only a part of the subject of ethics in government — ethics in decision making. 
Ethics in decision making means that decisions are made impartially and objectively, and in the public interest. 


1.6 The chapter proposes a framework for ethics in government that recognizes the importance of existing 
government measures and reflects the results of extensive interviews with public servants about ethics and fraud 
awareness. The objective of this framework is to help ensure that the principle that public service is a public trust 
is the cornerstone of Canadian public administration. 


17 The chapter also reports the results of our interviews with public servants in four departments. The results 
indicate that we are starting from a strong base of ethical standards among public servants. However, we found 
some areas of vulnerability. We are concerned about them because they could pose a threat to the existing strong 
base of ethical standards. 


1.8 Although we report findings from interviews with public servants, it clearly would be unfair to place the 
responsibility for maintaining ethical standards solely on the shoulders of public servants. Leadership by members 
of Parliament, ministers, and deputy ministers is critical to maintaining ethical standards and performance in 
government. Maintaining ethics in government also is the responsibility of those who supply goods and services to 
government or receive benefits from government. It is for these reasons that we propose an ethical framework to 
maintain and promote ethics in government. 
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——— ss. 
Environment Canada: Managing 


the Legacy of Hazardous Wastes 


Assistant Auditor General: Robert R. Lalonde 
Responsible Auditors: Wayne Cluskey and Cameron Young 


Chapter 2 — Main Points 


2.1 In 1989, the Canadian Council of Ministers of the Environment approved $250 million in funding for the 
National Contaminated Sites Remediation Program to develop technology and clean up contaminated sites. When 
funding for this joint federal-provincial program ended on 31 March 1995, no national plan or federal fund had 
been created for cleaning up the remaining contaminated sites that pose risks to human health and the 
environment. 


2.2 Comprehensive and consistent information on the number and characteristics of contaminated sites in 
Canada is not available. This information is essential for estimating clean-up costs and planning action on 
high-risk sites. 


pe As of 31 March 1995, only 11 of 48 high-risk contaminated sites identified for remediation under the 
National Contaminated Sites Remediation Program had been fully remediated under federal-provincial 
agreements. In 1995-96, Environment Canada plans to continue the clean-up of up to 13 of the remaining 37 
sites, which are in various stages of remediation. Several sites still pose risks to human health and the 
environment. 


2.4 The Department has not proposed amendments to the Canadian Environmental Protection Act (1988) or 
developed regulations under the Act that could help ensure adequate control of environmental risks associated 
with federal facilities and lands, including the clean-up of federal contaminated sites. However, it has provided an 
analysis of the issues and options available to the House of Commons Standing Committee on Environment and 
Sustainable Development, which is currently reviewing the Act. 


7 The Department did not meet a requirement to report to Cabinet by late 1992 on the clean-up of federal 
sites and the adequacy of funds for this purpose. Preliminary studies indicate that the clean-up will probably cost 
at least $2 billion, but better information is needed on the number and characteristics of sites. In addition, none of 
the potential liabilities have been disclosed in the Notes to the Financial Statements and in the Notes to the 

Annual Financial Report of the Government of Canada. 


2.6 Furthermore, the Department has not provided Parliament with adequate information through its Part IIIs 
of the Estimates on actual costs incurred by the National Contaminated Sites Remediation Program, on Program 
results, on significant constraints to achievement of Program objectives, or on Program funds used for other 


purposes. However, the Department has made a significant contribution to annual reports on the Program by the 
Canadian Council of Ministers of the Environment. 


ag | The use of polychlorinated biphenyls (PCBs) and the storage and destruction of federal PCB wastes are 
controlled under the regulations of the Canadian Environmental Protection Act to minimize risks to human health 
and the environment. In 1990, the Green Plan called for destruction of all federal PCBs by 1996. However, the 
federal PCB Destruction Program, which had been in effect since 1988, ended on 31 March 1995. Moreover, lack 
of public approval is delaying the process of siting destruction facilities, and equipment containing PCBs remains 
in service. Therefore, the risks of accidents and the costs of storage will continue into 1996 and beyond. 
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Chapter 2 - Main Points (cont'd) 


2.8 On 31 March 1995, Environment Canada terminated its leadership role in the management of PCB 
destruction, without devising a plan to guide federal departments to further consolidate PCB wastes, reduce their 
volume and develop action plans for their destruction. This could seriously impede the government’s ability to 
ensure safe and cost-effective storage and timely destruction of federal PCB wastes. 
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a 
Federal Radioactive Waste 


Management 


Assistant Auditor General: Maria Barrados 
Responsible Auditor: Ellen Shillabeer 


Chapter 3 - Main Points 


3.1 The federal government has a significant role in developing overall policy and federal strategy for 
radioactive waste management. It has jurisdiction over, and regulatory responsibility for, nuclear energy, 
including radioactive waste. The government also conducts research on radioactive waste and is an owner of 
some of this waste. 


3.2 Radioactive waste management involves the handling and treating of radioactive waste, as well as its 
transportation, storage and disposal. Storage involves managing radioactive material in a safe manner with 
provision for retrieval. Disposal refers to permanent placement of radioactive waste with no intention of retrieval. 


3.3 Federal regulatory policy states that the objectives of radioactive waste disposal are to minimize any 
burden placed on future generations, to protect the environment and to protect human health. Radioactive waste iS 
generally managed in facilities licensed by the Atomic Energy Control Board (AECB), which provides assurance 
that the waste is stored in a safe manner. The AECB considers that the current management of the waste is only 
an interim measure and that long-term solutions are required to ensure long-term safety. Canada has no disposal 
facilities for any of its high-level or low-level radioactive waste. 


3.4 Since the early 1950s, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL) has carried out research on the 
disposal of high-level radioactive waste, primarily used fuel from nuclear reactors. A major research and 
development program was initiated in 1978 to find a solution for disposal of this waste. Throughout the program, 
Canada’s target dates for having an operational disposal facility have continually been extended, with 2025 being 
the current target date for such a facility. Moreover, Canada’s program has not kept pace with some other 
countries. For example, Sweden, which is developing a similar concept, plans to have an operating repository by 
2008. Decisions still have to be taken in Canada on whether and how to proceed to a disposal solution. Despite 
the significant investment, in Canada, of about $538 million in research and development, there has been no 
consideration of alternative approaches for moving Canada’s high-level radioactive waste program forward after 
March 1997, when current federal funding ends. 


aa Low-level radioactive waste from ongoing operations of the Canadian nuclear industry is currently stored 
in AECB-licensed facilities, but a plan needs to be developed for its disposal. Unlike some other countries, 
Canada does not have an approved disposal technology or any disposal sites or facilities for this operational waste. 


3.6 Historic wastes are another type of low-level radioactive waste. They are the responsibility of the federal 
government and are currently being monitored and managed as an interim measure to protect public health and the 
environment. Various federal initiatives have been undertaken to find long-term solutions. In particular, once the 
current Siting Task Force presents its report, decisions will be required by the government on implementing 
long-term solutions for the Port Hope area historic wastes. 


oa? Uranium tailings, another class of radioactive waste, fall under federal and provincial regulations. The 
AECB chose not to license uranium mines that had ceased operations prior to 1976. As a result, these pre-1976 
sites have not been subjected to the AECB’s current regulatory regime and need to be brought under its regulatory 
control. The federal and provincial governments need to assign residual responsibilities for the cchabit ioe and 


decommissioning of uranium tailings sites in Ontario and Saskatchewan and for the provision of their long-term 
institutional care. 
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Chapter 3 - Main Points (cont'd) 


3.8 The federal share, over the next 70 years, for implementation of disposal solutions for Canada’s 
radioactive waste is approximately $850 million of the at least $10 billion that is the responsibility of Canadian 
waste producers, in particular the nuclear utilities. The federal share will increase if the government has to 
assume residual responsibilities for any of the waste producers. To date, none of the potential liabilities have been 
disclosed in the Notes to the Financial Statements and in the Notes to the Annual Financial Report of the 
Government of Canada. 


a0 To minimize future federal liabilities and the burden on future generations, Canada must now translate its 
technical knowledge into implementation of long-term, cost-effective solutions for its radioactive waste. It is also 
important to ensure that funding arrangements are in place to meet the financial requirements of future solutions. 
The federal government has an important role to play in making the transition to long-term solutions for used fuel 
and low-level radioactive waste. In addition to providing policy direction, Natural Resources Canada should work 
toward establishing an agreement among the major stakeholders on their respective roles and responsibilities and 
the approaches and plans for implementing solutions. 
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DN 
Health Canada: Management of 


the Change Initiative at Health 
Protection Branch 


Assistant Auditor General: Maria Barrados 
Responsible Auditor: Dan Rubenstein 


Chapter 4 — Main Points 


4.1 The Health Protection Branch (HPB) of Health Canada is mandated to carry out programs to assess and 
manage the public health risks faced by Canadians. It plays a unique national role in protecting Canadians against 
current and emerging public health risks. 


4.2 Managers of the Branch were concerned that they could not continue to cut their budgets and, at the same 
time, meet their obligations to Canadians to manage current and new public health risks. In 1993, the Branch 
turned to a program of change management to help resolve this dilemma. 


4.3 This chapter examines the early progress made by the Branch in bringing about change to deal with the 
dilemma facing it, as well as to fix some knewn program problems. We examined the initiative early in the 
change process to determine whether the Branch’s experience could be of help to others facing the same pressures. 


4.4 The Branch successfully marshalled the necessary resources to get the process under way. A reasonable 
initial process was developed and a vision of what was to be achieved was set out. A plan of action called the 
New Enterprise began implementation in April 1994. 


4.5 The process resulted in a number of early achievements such as organizational changes, development of 
Branch policy and improvement to internal systems. 


4.6 Some compromises were made early in the process. Necessary data on the effectiveness and related costs 
of programs and activities were not always available. Early attempts at developing an approach to the 
management of public health risks did not produce a useful result that clearly distinguished various public health 
risks. These areas need attention for the New Enterprise to move forward. 


4.7 In areas of continued focus and attention, such as cost recovery, progress continues to be made. Targets 
have been set and increased revenue is being generated. The speed with which the Branch can reach its targets is 
strongly influenced by approval processes outside the Branch’s control. 


4.8 After the first early achievements, the momentum for change throughout the Branch slowed. Pressure 
had been kept on managers to change through regular review and scrutiny by an oversight committee. The Branch 
needs to explore ways of rekindling some of this early pressure and enthusiasm. 


4.9 At this early phase of the change process, we found slow progress in fixing a number of known program 
problems. For example, while some action has occurred in the Drugs Directorate, key issues identified in past 
studies still remain outstanding. Similarly, for the Medical Devices Bureau, many of the changes recommended in 


1992 are still not fully implemented. Success in making changes in programming will require sustained effort to 
solve these problems. 


4.10 | The experience of HPB points to the importance of managers being proactive. Government managers 
face many demands from inside and outside their organization for change in programming and budget 
requirements. By having initiated their own review process, managers in HPB were better positioned to meet the 
requirements of the government—wide program review and still be in a position to deal with Branch priorities 
This ability to respond became even more important with the demands for continuous change and aaacnene 
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Chapter 4 - Main Points (cont'd) 


4.11 The speed with which managers at the Branch can change their programs and activities is tied to the 
demands of approval processes outside the Branch, such as regulatory approval and authority for cost recovery. 
The challenge for government will be to find ways to accommodate government-wide requirements, while 
supporting initiatives in smaller units of government such as the Health Protection Branch. 
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ELLE 
Office of the Superintendent of 


Financial Institutions 


Deposit-taking Institutions Sector 


Assistant Auditor General: Ron Thompson 
Responsible Auditor: Beant Barewal 


Chapter 5 — Main Points 


5.1 The financial services industry has undergone significant change in recent years. Some members have 
remained strong; several others faced significant difficulties and some did not survive. How well has the Office of 
the Superintendent of Financial Institutions (OSFI), and the regulatory system overall, done at ensuring the safety 
and soundness of deposit-taking institutions while meeting the government’s objectives? We did not find a 
satisfactory answer to this question. Although the February, 1995 White Paper deals with several of the related 
issues, a comprehensive evaluation of the system’s effectiveness is required. 


Sam There are certain structural weaknesses in the regulatory system. OSFI’s mandate is not stated in one 
statute. The responsibilities of OSFI, the Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation (CDIC) and the Department of 
Finance for public policy objectives such as stability and competitiveness of the financial system are unclear. And 
the Department of Finance has not set out in clear terms how it ensures proper functioning of the regulatory 
system. 


Sed Accountabilities of the key players in the federal regulatory system are not defined well enough for them 
to measure and report on their performance. Regulatory processes need to be more transparent and OSFI needs to 
disclose, to the extent possible, more information about its handling of financial institutions. It should also 
consider providing to institutions information on best practices in the industry and peer group comparisons. 


5.4 OSFI and CDIC responsibilities overlap in several areas. While some overlaps may provide useful 
checks and balances, others that are judged to be counterproductive should be either eliminated or managed better. 
Both organizations are making serious efforts to improve co-ordination. 


5.5 OSFI must ensure that it is equipped to handle the challenges of the future, as the financial services 
industry continues its rapid evolution. In particular, OSFI needs to shift some of its emphasis from annual 
examinations to periodic monitoring of institutions, as their circumstances can change rapidly in this dynamic 
industry. OSFI should also clarify its expectations in respect of corporate governance in financial institutions and 


give ongoing attention to studying areas of system-wide risk, such as financial conglomerates and securities 
activities. 


5.6 OSFI’s supervisory processes have improved over time, but further significant work needs to be done. 
For dealing with troubled institutions, OSFI needs to strengthen its processes used to support the exercise of 
discretionary powers and the development of comprehensive action plans to ensure that remedial measures are 
taken promptly. In addition, specialized risk areas should be examined in more depth; examination methodology 
is still developing; post-examination quality control reviews and post-mortem analysis need to be upgraded; and 
further attention needs to be given to strengthening skills, training and experience of the examination staff. 


aap ie OSFI has several important opportunities to achieve organizational efficiencies. Its examination, 
monitoring and policy functions remain largely separate and distinct between the deposit-taking institutions sector 
and the insurance sector, while there is increasing integration of these sectors in the financial services industry. 
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Federal Transportation Subsidies 


The Western Grain 
Transportation Act Program 
Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto 


Responsible Auditor: Hugh A. McRoberts The Atlantic Region Freight 
Assistance Program 


Chapter 6 - Main Points 


6.1 On 27 February 1995, near the end of our audit of the Western Grain Transportation Act Program and the 
Atlantic Region Freight Assistance Program, the government announced the termination of both programs 
effective 1 August and 1 July respectively. Notwithstanding, we decided to proceed with the presentation of 
certain of our observations for several reasons: some will assist Parliament in its deliberations on these programs, 
some will assist in accountability, and some point to matters that will need attention in the wind-up or transition 
phases of these programs. 


6.2 In presenting our findings on these two programs in a single volume, there is a risk that the reader might 
be led to make comparisons between the two programs. However, each program is unique, with different acts and 
objectives, and they presented their respective managements with very different sets of challenges. In some 
circumstances, what was easy for one was difficult for the other due to the wide differences in the design and 
history of the programs. 


The Western Grain Transportation Act Program 


6.3 The Western Grain Transportation Act (WGTA) was passed in 1983 to facilitate the transportation and 
handling of Western grain. We examined the roles of the Grain Transportation Agency (GTA) and the National 
Transportation Agency (NTA) in the program. 


6.4 The Grain Transportation Agency has responded to the recommendations that we made in 1987 with 
respect to the preparation of the grain forecast. However, it has not fulfilled the requirements in the Act for 
monitoring the performance of the railways and others involved in the grain transportation and handling system. 


6.5 Because the rate for grain transportation by rail will continue to be regulated during the transition period 
for the program (until 2000), the issues of grain hopper car allocation, demand peaking, and the efficient use of 
the grain hopper car fleet will continue to need attention. We discuss these issues briefly and make 
recommendations to the Department of Transport, which will be responsible for managing these matters when the 
Grain Transportation Agency is abolished. 


6.6 We observed that the National Transportation Agency had appropriate controls in place for the Western 
Grain Transportation Act payments to the railways. 


6.7 The Act requires the National Transportation Agency to conduct an annual review of railway investment 
plans and a quadrennial review of the railways’ costs for grain transportation. Both reviews require the Agency, 
among other things, to assess investments and costs with respect to their contribution to “an adequate, reliable and 
efficient” rail transportation system for Western grain. In both cases, the Agency has informed us that it carried 
out the required assessment on a qualitative basis; in both cases, the documentation of this aspect of the Agency’s 
work did not allow us to determine whether or not the Agency’s conclusions were correct. 


6.8 At the end of the transition period, the government has mandated that two program reviews will be done: 
one by industry in 1998, and the other by the government in 1999. The Department of Transport and the 
National Transportation Agency must begin planning and gathering data now to ensure that the necessary 
information to carry out these reviews will be available. 
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Chapter 6 - Main Points (cont'd) 


The Atlantic Region Freight Assistance Program 


6.9 The Department of Transport has prepared a study titled Atlantic Region Freight Assistance Program, 
Information Paper to measure the effects of the program. We reviewed the /nformation Paper and found it to be, 
within the limitations of the state of the art for such studies, sound and reliable. 


6.10 In the Intra-regional subprogram, the courts have taken a narrow interpretation of the regulations on 
assessing the eligibility of movements involving non-arm’s length shippers and carriers. The Agency 
recommended changes to the regulations, but no action was taken. 


6.11 Deregulation of freight rates in the late 1980s has resulted in a growth in the number of shippers and 
carriers operating at less than arm’s length. Because the rates charged by these carriers are not subject to the 
discipline of the market place, there is a danger that they may be inflated to attract larger subsidies. 


6.12 The cumulative effect of the growth in rate deregulation and in the number of non-arm’s length 
shipper-carriers was that the program’s structure, which was designed for another era, was increasingly ill suited to 
the state of the industry it was subsidizing. 


6.13 The Agency does not assess the re2zsonableness of the freight charges submitted to it for subsidy. It 
believes that it does not have the authority to do so. 


6.14 It will be important to ensure that controls over subsidy payments are rigorously enforced during the 
program wind-up period. 
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Travel and Hospitality 


Assistant Auditor General: David H. Roth 
Responsible Auditor: Trevor R. Shaw 


Chapter 7 - Main Points 


7.1 Travel is needed to deliver government programs. Travel is expensive by nature. Travel expenditures 
were $685 million in 1993-94, in addition to the value of the time of public servants when travelling and to the 
cost of travel administration. Overall, we found that the management and accountability for travel can be 
improved. 


T.2 Our audit confirmed that there is a low risk of widespread non-compliance with rules governing travel 
entitlements. Although data are available at the responsibility centre level, information is not organized for senior 
management to efficiently assess the need for and costs of travel in relation to program benefits. Travel is 
administered through a system of-entitlements. A rule-based system has advantages. However, more emphasis on 
a values-driven system may lead to more cost-effective travel and better employee morale. 


73 For the majority of air travel, public servants use economy class. During 1993-94, the Government 
Travel Service booked more than 230,000 tickets for air travel. Of these, over 93 percent were economy class and 
less than 7 percent were first class and business class. 


7.4 Departments are working to reduce travel costs. Purchasing discounted economy-class tickets through 
the Government Travel Service saved the government $37.7 million during 1993-94. Opportunities for further 
savings include greater use of technology to replace travel, arranging direct discounts for air travel, and extended 
use of charter air services. Automation and streamlined procedures have the potential for improving control and 
reducing the cost of travel administration. Pursuit of these opportunities will require focussed effort and 
co-operation among central agencies and departments. 


75 Hospitality spending of all departments is not significant in total. Half the spending is concentrated in 
two departments: Foreign Affairs and International Trade, and National Defence. 
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SELL 
Travel Under Foreign 


Service Directives 


Assistant Auditors General: Richard B. Fadden and David H. Roth 
Responsible Auditor: Trevor R. Shaw 


Chapter 8 — Main Points 


8.1 In our 1994 Report, we stated that the Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade had 
investigated irregular travel claims submitted by employees under foreign service directives. Further, we 

indicated that we would follow up on the actions taken by the Department to rectify this problem and would report 
our findings in May 1995. Travel irregularities were first detected in 1988. A lengthy investigation was begun 
almost immediately and concluded in September 1994. The final disciplinary actions will be taken during 1995. 


8.2 The investigation of travel irregularities by the Department was thorough and identified amounts were 
recovered. The disciplinary process was well managed and penalties were given for misconduct, mostly in the 
form of suspensions. This page in the Department’s history can now be turned. It is more important to 
concentrate on the present and the future. 


8.3 The Department must continue to work to improve its management of travel. Accountability for the 
results of foreign service directives needs further clarification by Treasury Board Secretariat in collaboration with 
affected departments. Decision making by the Department and the Treasury Board Secretariat could be supported 
by better analytical information. 


8.4 In our 1994 Report, we observed that foreign service directives remained complex, and our long-standing 
concern about this has not been fully resolved. This chapter further illustrates that problem. Changes that were 
made in 1993 to foreign service directives have provided increased flexibility to employees in the use of travel 
allowances. The results of these changes, including cost savings, have yet to be assessed. The upcoming triennial 
review in 1996 should be used as an opportunity to do that. As reported in 1994, the need for a fundamental 
re-examination of the foreign service directives system remains as the larger challenge. 
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Information for Parliament 


Deficits and Debt: Understanding 
the Choices 


Assistant Auditor General: Ron Thompson 
Responsible Auditor: Jeff Greenberg 


Chapter 9 — Main Points 


9.1 The federal government has been borrowing money and reporting that information since Confederation. 
As auditors, we believe that those financial numbers should not only be credible and understandable, but also 
useful. This means putting them into context by comparing the debt to some relevant reference point like the size 
of the economy. Doing that shows that for 1994-95, the federal debt of $546 billion amounts to close to three 
quarters of the income generated by Canadians last year. 


92 It is difficult to know, however, whether this debt burden is too high, too low or just right; that is largely a 
matter of opinion. In forming that opinion, Canadians need to understand that the larger the debt burden becomes, 
the greater the weight of interest charges and therefore the less available for program needs, without resorting to 
higher taxes. 


$3 While this is an uncomfortable situation, the alternative of reducing the debt burden to avoid the 
constraining effect of interest charges, namely through higher taxes and/or reduced spending, is also 
uncomfortable. 


9.4 To date, discussions about fiscal policy have focussed on deficit reduction and balanced budgets. They 

have not given enough consideration to the larger question of how much debt we can sustain over the long haul, 

and how that fits within our view of taxation and the role of government. We believe that the government should 
engage Parliament in developing this vision. 


9.5 For such a debate to be meaningful, Parliament needs information to help clarify the choices. We believe 
that the federal government ought to provide that longer-term information as part of the fall budget consultation 
process. In our view, only when government is committed to a vision about how much debt it is prepared to carry, 
and crafts budgets with that in mind, will it be possible for Canadians to assess how annual budgets fit into a 
longer-term vision for sustainable debt. 


9.6 We conclude the chapter by reminding Parliament and the public that we have been speaking only about 
the federal government. The reality is that there are three levels of government taxing us and borrowing on our 
behalf. If we are ever to look beyond each jurisdiction in isolation and ask the question how much debt can 
Canadians carry, we need to know how much debt is owed by all levels of government in Canada. Information 
currently available doesn’t answer that question very well. We believe that it should. 
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Crown Corporations 


Fulfilling Responsibilities 
for Governance 


Assistant Auditor General: Wm. F. Radburn 
Responsible Auditor: Grant Wilson 


Chapter 10 —- Main Points 


10.1 Public policy objectives and government activities are carried out through a variety of organizational 
forms. Although the number of entities is decreasing, the Crown corporation form continues to be the most 
significant outside of departments and agencies. Each form requires an appropriate degree of control and of 
accountability, and Crown corporations have a framework established for this purpose under Part X of the 
Financial Administration Act. 


10.2 The Part X framework for Crown corporations permits flexibility in operations, with appropriate controls, 
and clearly sets out the mechanisms to account for the way responsibility has been fulfilled by those in authority. 
The control and accountability framework is a sound legislative framework and one that, in our view, has been 
working well over the 11 years it has been in force. A much improved situation exists today compared to that 
which prevailed prior to its introduction in 1984. In our view, Canadians are generally well served by this 
framework governing the activities of Crown corporations. 


10.3 However, in the second cycle of special examinations (a type of value-for-money audit) conducted by the 
Office, in 80 percent of the active corporations there was at least one significant deficiency reported to the board 
of directors. The areas reported on most frequently related to: (1) corporate and strategic planning and (2) 
performance measurement and reporting. In fact, every corporation with a significant deficiency had at least one 
reported in one of these two areas. 


10.4 In some corporations, corporate mandates may not have been adequately interpreted to allow objectives 
to be established in a way that would enable their achievement to be determined. In others, the type of 
performance information collected and reported is not oriented sufficiently toward the outcomes of corporate 
programs or activities. In only a few corporations we examined were actual results compared against meaningful 
targets. While information is often provided on what corporations do, insufficient information is provided on what 
is achieved. Consequently, government and Parliament are less able to hold corporations to account for their 
achievement of intended results. 


10.5 The process and structure, called governance, used to direct and manage the affairs of the corporation 
with the objective of enhancing its value to Canadians can help to address these issues. Governance of Crown 
corporations is not solely the responsibility of the board of directors; active involvement of government and 


Parliament is also required. We outline a number of measures that might be taken by all those who have a 
governance responsibility. 


10.6 The majority of Crown corporation chairs and CEOs, in responding to our survey in February 1995, 
supported the need for and worth of special examinations to the corporation, government and Parliament as a 
means of assessing accountability information. In preparing for the third cycle of special examinations, we 
anticipate achieving greater efficiencies and providing increased value to all those in the governance chain. 
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Chapter 10 — Main Points (cont'd) 


10.7 Other matters relating to control and accountability of Crown corporations and their overall management 
include the following: 


Crown corporation debt has increased significantly; 
some corporations are subject to income tax while others are not; 


exempt Crown corporations should be revisited with the objective of establishing a framework for 
control and accountability similar to that in Part X; and 


reporting appropriations as revenue should be discontinued. 
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So ge eA 
Environmental Management 


Systems 


A Principle-based Approach 


Assistant Auditor General: Robert R. Lalonde 
Responsible Auditor: Wayne Cluskey 


Chapter 11 - Main Points 


11.1 The purpose of this report is to identify the elements of a good environmental management system; to 
identify key practices of good environmental management; and to describe the roles and responsibilities of the 
Treasury Board Secretariat and Environment Canada, and results of activities undertaken by them, in identifying 
and communicating good practices for successfully implementing environmental management systems. 


11.2 The International Organization for Standardization (ISO) defines an environmental management system 
(EMS) as “that part of the overall management system which includes organizational structure, planning activities, 
responsibilities, practices, procedures, processes, and resources for developing, implementing, achieving, 
reviewing and maintaining the environmental policy.” A properly designed EMS will provide the framework for 
practices designed to help an organization manage its environmental agenda and document and communicate its 
environmental performance. Organizations implementing environmental management systems (EMS) can learn 
from the practices and experiences of other organizations that have already begun implementing an EMS. This 
report highlights some of those practices. 


11.3 This Office can also learn from the practices of other organizations. We intend to use the knowledge we 
have acquired about environmental management systems in our future work on environment and sustainable 
development issues. 


11.4 Federal departments and agencies are responsible for managing their own environmental risks and 
responsibilities. To assist and guide federal departments and agencies, the Treasury Board Secretariat issues 
guidance documents that include policies, directives and guidelines. Departments and agencies then apply that 
guidance. Environment Canada is responsible for administering legislation related to the environment as well as 
providing technical assistance to departments and agencies in environmental matters. 


11.5 An organization may decide to pattern its environmental management practices on one of many existing 
environmental management models. Sound environmental management principles are not different from good 
management principles. The exact content of a particular management model is not as important as the principles 
it embodies. One principle-based environmental management systems model that is gaining international 
acceptance is ISO 14004, currently being drafted by the International Organization for Standardization. 


11.6 The private sector organizations we interviewed were selected on the basis that they had or were likely to 
have good environmental practices. They were generally further advanced than the federal departments and 
agencies in implementing comprehensive environmental management systems. Nevertheless, very few of the 
organizations we interviewed in either the private or the public sector have developed fully all of the elements of 
an environmental management system. The federal government has taken Steps, through initiatives such as the 
Environmental Accountability Partnership, to improve its environmental management practices. 


j we An EMS model provides only the starting point from which to build an effective environmental 
management system. Continual improvement of the organization’s environmental 


performance is ultimately what 
is most important. 
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Systems under Development 


Managing the Risks 


Assistant Auditor General: David H. Roth 
Responsible Auditor: Eric Anttila 


Chapter 12 - Main Points 


12.1 Organizations today view the successful introduction of technology as being critical to their success. 
They are looking to the significant potential offered by information technology to reduce costs and improve 
service. The Canadian federal government is no exception. 


a22 The implementation of systems development projects, in both the private and public sector, is 
characterized by risk and uncertainty. Accordingly, it is imperative that the risks be identified, evaluated and 
effectively managed. 


123 We found that only one of the four systems under development that we reviewed — Transport Canada’s 
Integrated Departmental Financial and Materiel Management System (IDFS) — is currently being managed in a 
way that deals effectively with the risks associated with the project. Of the remaining three, the Public Service 
Compensation System (PSCS) has been terminated by Public Works and Government Services Canada; the 
Common Departmental Financial System (CDFS), being developed by Public Works and Government Services 
Canada, has only a small number of committed users, and the Income Security Program Redesign (ISPR) requires 
continued corrective action by management of Human Resources Development Canada to reduce project risks. 


12.4 In its attempt to develop PSCS, Public Works and Government Services Canada has spent approximately 
$61 million, of the estimated total project cost of $119.5 million, for which the planned benefits will not be 
realized. 


125 Private sector research indicates, and our own risk assessment supports the view, that the likelihood of 
large multi-year systems development initiatives being completed on time, within budget and with the desired 
functionality (what the system should do for its users) in the public and private sectors is extremely low. 


12.6 To improve the likelihood of successfully introducing information technology, the government will need 
to focus on implementing its long-term information technology strategies through smaller, more manageable 
components, each of which provides an improved capability (efficiency and/or effectiveness) to the organization. 


12.7, Among the factors critical to managing the risks that affect the successful introduction of information 
technology are: 


e effective project sponsorship by an individual who can ensure that the organization understands and 
achieves the planned benefits from the systems development project; 


e clearly defined functional and system requirements; 
e effective user involvement and commitment to the success of the project; and 
e the expertise and experience of resources dedicated to the project. 


12.8 Departments and the Treasury Board Secretariat (TBS) have acknowledged the difficulties and risks in 
delivering large information technology projects, and the Secretariat has undertaken a major review of the factors 
contributing to the difficulties. TBS is currently working with departments on a variety of changes to project 
initiation, management and monitoring processes. 
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Canadian International 
Development Agency 


Phased Follow-up of the Auditor 
uation General’s 1993 Report — Phase | 


Chapter 13 - Main Points 
A New Approach: Phased Follow-up 


13.11 An important element in our work is follow-up of actions taken by departments and agencies in response 
to concerns raised in our previous Reports. This chapter represents a new and innovative way of reporting to 
Parliament on how an organization has responded. 


13.12 A three-phased follow-up approach has been designed to reinforce CIDA’s accountability to Parliament. 
An ongoing self-assessment by the Agency on its progress in dealing with concerns raised by the Auditor General 
is central to this approach. It is intended to foster greater ownership by the Agency of such concerns and a greater 
commitment to implementing measures to address them. 


13.13 Our opinion on the extent to which CIDA’s actions have satisfactorily resolved the concerns raised in our 
1993 Report will be rendered in 1997 after all our audit work is complete. 


CIDA’s Self-Assessment (Phase |) 


13.14 CIDA has begun a major initiative aimed at transforming the Agency into a more results-oriented, 
focussed, efficient and accountable organization. The initial focus of this initiative was on management practices. 
In the Agency’s view, progress to date has been significant. 


13.15 Over the next two years, CIDA will concentrate on ensuring that its reforms are translated into program 
delivery in the field. The Agency is confident that the continuation of renewal will lead to the satisfactory 
resolution of the main concerns raised by the Auditor General in his 1993 Report. 


Our Comments on Actions Reported by CIDA 


13.16 CIDA’s self-assessment report addresses the principal concerns raised in our 1993 Report. The Agency 
has developed a results-based management concept to strengthen its effectiveness. The clarity with which CIDA 
has acknowledged its accountability to Parliament for results and the emphasis it is placing on coherence in 
pursuing the government’s priorities in Official Development Assistance are noteworthy. 


13.17 Insightful analysis of Canada’s strengths and how they correspond with developing countries’ needs, as 
well as courageous decisions, will continue to be required to achieve the policy objectives set by the government. 


13.18 The need remains for developing a contracting approach that defines the respective accountabilities and 
risks of both CIDA and its executing agents in the new context of results-based management. 


13.19 There is also a call for greater transparency. Canadians want to be sure that their aid dollars are being 


used effectively — that their help is making a difference in the lives of people benefiting from Canadian 
assistance by increasing their self-reliance. 


13.20 . It would therefore be timely to accelerate the development of indicators that are simple and usable for 
measuring and reporting on the Agency’s results. Any further delay in this area could well adversely impact on 


CIDA’s credibility. CIDA needs a comprehensive tracking and reporting system to assess the quality and status of 
its projects. 
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Chapter 13 — Main Points (cont'd) 


13.21 The report on Phase II of the “phased follow-up”, due in 1996, will focus on how successfully CIDA has 
commenced implementing its results-based management concept in the field. 


13.22 Ina time of substantial budget cutbacks, it is more important than ever that CIDA be in a position to 
demonstrate to Parliament which of its channels and program instruments are yielding the best results in achieving 
those objectives that have the highest priority. 
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Industry Canada 


Business Assistance Programs in 
Transition 


Assistant Auditor General: Maria Barrados 
Responsible Auditor: Gerry Chu 


Chapter 14 - Main Points 


14.1 We audited four financial assistance programs, support to tourism and the Canada Business Service 
Centre initiative. Significant changes have been made to many of the programs audited. 


14.2 Three financial assistance programs — Microelectronics and Systems Development, Strategic 
Technologies, and Technology Outreach have been terminated or are not being renewed. The Sector Campaigns 
were terminated. A new Tourism Commission has been established to take over Industry Canada’s existing 
tourism programming. The commitment to Canada Business Service Centres is continuing and growing. 


High-Technology Financial Contributions Programs 


14.3. These programs are complex, entailing a long, multistep project approval process. Some of the 
assessment criteria are difficult to apply. However, improvements can be made in support for funding decisions. 
Where similar programs are operated by other departments, opportunities exist to improve the co-ordination of 
review and assessment procedures through sharing information and analysis of results. Progress is being made in 
developing and reporting performance measurement. 


14.4 Our findings identify ongoing concerns for the management of the remaining program commitments and 
obligations. They also raise issues of potential importance to many other government programs that provide 
assistance through contributions. For example, the Department’s implementation of the repayable contributions 
policy needs to be reviewed to ensure that it is consistent with the intent of the policy. 


14.5 There is a risk that, as the government withdraws from some program areas, its remaining obligations 
will be undermanaged. Even though programs are not being renewed or are being terminated, they retain risks that 
require management attention. Our audit identified areas where management needs to remain attentive, including 


ensuring that payments are made only for eligible costs and that contributions repayable to the Crown are 
managed appropriately. 


Tourism 


14.6 Industry Canada continued to have difficulties both in developing co-ordinated approaches to the tourism 
activities and in evaluating the effectiveness of the tourism sub-agreements. 


14.7 The challenge for the newly formed Canadian Tourism Commission will be to develop co-ordinated 


approaches to the management of these activities and to work closely with other federal departments and agencies 
to develop co-operative approaches in tourism initiatives. 
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Chapter 14 - Main Points (cont'd) 


Canada Business Service Centres (CBSC) 


14.8 This initiative was introduced in 1992-93 to serve business better by creating one access point. In a short 
period of time, CBSCs have made progress in forming partnerships with federal departments, agencies and 
provinces, and 10 centres have been established. 


14.9 Judging the success of the CBSC network requires that a clear vision of the concept be articulated. In 
addition, expectations for the core services to be provided have yet to be defined. 


14.10 The centres are at a key juncture in their development, and must decide quickly with their partners what 
their long-term vision and strategy should be. The federal government can then in turn more easily determine its 
most effective contribution to integrating access to business services. 
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| Northumberland Strait 
aia one la Crossing Project 


Chapter 15 - Main Points 


15.1 The Northumberland Strait Crossing Project (fixed link) is a large, organizationally complex project with 
unique financing and project management features. Although cited as a private sector project, the government has 
significant contractual responsibilities and financial requirements associated with it. 


15.2 The government’s intention with the fixed link was to cap and then transfer the subsidy for the present 
ferry service to the private sector in return for the construction and operation of the bridge; the private sector was 
to assume most of the project risks. After 35 years, the government would stop the stream of payments to the 


bondholders, who financed the construction costs, and take over the bridge, facilities, and related operations. 


15.3 Our findings on risk management indicate that the Northumberland Strait Crossing Project shows definite 
improvement over previous me gaprojects, specifically in the protection of the Crown against potential cost 
overruns and withdrawal of support by private sector contractors, follow-up of environmental requirements, and 
provision of project information. 


15.4 The procurement process was transparent and reasonable. Technical performance requirements were 
sorted out early in the process, and three contenders bid on the financial security package and price. 


15.5 The annual transportation subsidy of $41.9 million (1992 dollars indexed to inflation) that the 
government agreed to pay to finance the project is at the high end of the range of estimates for the present ferry 
subsidy. 


15.6 The government played a critical role by enhancing the credit rating of the subsidy bonds to finance 
construction of the bridge. 


15:7 The financing of the fixed link through a complex off-balance-sheet financing arrangement is a departure 
from the practice of direct borrowing for the acquisition of infrastructure assets. In present-value terms, we 
estimate that financing costs could have been reduced by about $45 million had the government raised this debt 
through its own borrowing program. The government will need to weigh carefully the costs and benefits of using 
such off-balance-sheet financing arrangements for any future projects. 


15.8 The security package the government demanded from the developer is comprehensive and should provide 
adequate protection to the Crown. 


15.9 In our view, the advance income tax rulings that were provided to the consortium did not violate the 
intent of the Income Tax Act. 


15.10 The $661 million debt to private sector bondholders to finance the construction of the bridge does not 
appear on the balance sheet of the federal government. At the time of writing, the government was studying the 
appropriate accounting for and disclosure of the transaction. Preliminary indications are that the government 
intends to record its interest in this project in the 1994-1995 Public Accounts. The final results of this study, 


together with observations on it by the Auditor General, will be included in the 1994-95 Public Accounts to be 
tabled in Parliament later this year. 


15.11 The requirements of the Environmental Assessment and Review Process were met for the fixed link. 
There is provision for ongoing environmental protection and treatment of emerging problems during construction 
and operation; and Public Works and Government Services Canada has established an effective oversight process. 
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Revenue Canada 


Air Transportation Tax 


Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto 
Responsible Auditor: Jim Ralston 


Chapter 16 — Main Points 


16.1 The Air Transportation Tax (ATT) was put in place in 1974. For the year ended 31 March 1995, revenue 
from the tax totalled almost $589 million. Revenue Canada administers the tax and transfers its proceeds to 
Transport Canada where they are applied against expenditures for facilities and services provided in respect of air 
travel. 


16.2 The key administrative memorandum relating to the ATT was issued in 1989 and has not been updated to 
reflect subsequent amendments to the applicable legislation. In 1993, Revenue Canada started a project to replace 
the old memorandum with a new document in loose-leaf format to facilitate updating. At this time, only a draft 
version of the document is available. 


16.3 There is no centre of ATT expertise in Revenue Canada. The Department’s headquarters is organized 
along functional lines, and responsibility for dealing with the 182 air carriers licensed to collect the tax is 
decentralized in district offices. The low volume of ATT-related workload in most locations affects the 
Department’s ability to maintain the expertise needed to conduct audits and provide rulings or other assistance to 
air carriers. There is also a risk that air carriers will be treated inconsistently in different regions of the country. 


16.4 Audit coverage has been weak in recent years due to the demands placed on audit resources by the 
introduction of the Goods and Services Tax. There has been some resurgence of effort recently in some district 
offices. During the period in which coverage was low, a number of taxation years became “statute barred” 
(unavailable for audit) for one major carrier. A significant loss of revenue may have resulted. 


16.5 Some large balances of outstanding ATT have become uncollectable due to the financial difficulties 
experienced by certain air carriers in the years following deregulation of the air transportation industry. The 
largest part of the dollar value of accounts receivable, which totalled almost $21 million at 31 March 1995, is 
represented by 10 air carriers. 
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Development Programs 


Assistant Auditor General: Michael J. McLaughlin 
Responsible Auditor: Roger Simpson 


Chapter 17 — Main Points 


17.1 The history of federal initiatives in Canada’s regional economic development goes back over thirty years. 


17.2. This overview chapter highlights some general themes from our audits of federal regional economic 
development programs in four entities. The mandates of the entities are different but all have delivered financial 
assistance programs to industry. Because the individual chapters (18 to 21) contain more complete descriptions of 
the entities’ respective operating environments and the detailed observations on their programs, readers should 
review those chapters in order to place this overview chapter in context. 


P73 Economic disparity among regions is usually defined in terms of differences in personal income, labour 
force participation and unemployment rates. Differences in per capita income between richer and poorer provinces 
have narrowed, but still remain. 


17.4 The four entities operate in differing environments and with their own mandates. While it is not easy to 
consolidate our audit observations on all of them, the entities have some similar operational characteristics. We 
have some concerns, as explained specifically and in greater detail in the individual chapters. These concerns 
include: 


a lack of information on which programs have worked and which have not; 
e the need for cost-effective, risk-based project assessment; 

e lengthy approval times; 

e the need for continued co-operation among the entities; and 


e the challenge of implementing changes in repayment policies while ensuring a balance between 
program objectives and collection. 


17.5 In a period of frequent change, the importance of effective program evaluation to assist decision making 
increases. The present entities are changing their programs in response to various emerging influences, including 
fiscal restraint. We found the evaluations performed by the entities had significant limitations and in many 
important areas no evaluations were performed. 
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Atlantic Canada Opportunities 
Agency 


Assistant Auditor General: Wm. F. Radburn 
Responsible Auditor: John O’ Brien 


Chapter 18 - Main Points 


18.1 The Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency (the Agency or ACOA) performed extensive evaluations of 
its two main programs using relevant indicators and an appropriate methodology. Due largely to errors in the data 
collected and limitations in the assumptions used, the results reported have significant limitations. 


18.2 Our audit of a sample of Action Program and Fisheries Alternatives Program files found that, while basic 
eligibility requirements were met, there were weaknesses in assessing key economic development criteria such as 
incrementality, viability and net economic benefit, and weaknesses in monitoring project progress and results. 


18.3 The agreements governing the COOPERATION Program have broad eligibility criteria and objectives 
that are not clearly linked to program objectives. Information on project activity and results is not maintained in a 
consistent manner. 


18.4 The Agency has made progress in co-ordinating economic development initiatives with other levels of 
government in the Atlantic region. 
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Federal Office of Regional 
Development — Quebec 


Assistant Auditor General: Michael J. McLaughlin 
Responsible Auditor: Micheline Ethier Massicotte 


Chapter 19 - Main Points 


19.1 The Federal Office of Regional Development — Quebec (FORD-Q) became a separate department in June 
1991. Until 31 March 1995, a major part of its programs were based on a strategy adopted in 1988 by Industry, 
Science and Technology Canada (now Industry Canada), from which it had emerged. 


19.2 FORD-Q has not set results-oriented operational objectives for each of its programs. It had only a few 
relevant, useful indicators for monitoring of key aspects of program performance and for periodic evaluation of 
those programs. 


19.3 Information provided to Parliament is insufficient for assessing the extent to which the Department has 
attained its objectives, both legislative and operational. 


19.4 FORD-Q has adopted general criteria for analyzing applications for financial assistance. The Department 
should draw on its experience to improve the analysis of applications; it should adapt this analysis to the size of 
the contribution, the type of applicant and the nature of the project in order to select the projects most likely to 
help in achieving its regional development objective. 


19:5 The Department has signed co-operation agreements with other federal departments and agencies to 
improve synergy among organizations. It has also worked to forge partnerships at a more strategic level. 


19.6 | The Department is undertaking a major revamping of its activities. While the development phase for a 
new activity framework has gone well, major challenges still lie ahead. Successful implementation of the new 
framework will require a sustained effort by management as well as appropriate mechanisms. 
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Western Economic 
Diversification Canada 


Assistant Auditor General: Don Young 
Responsible Auditor: Roger Simpson 


Chapter 20 — Main Points 


20.1 Western Economic Diversification Canada (WD) has not established specific, measurable objectives for 
its programs. This greatly reduces its ability to determine and assess results and to account for them. 


20.2 To assess Western Diversification Program (WDP) applications, the Department uses a diversification test 
that lists criteria for both eligible and ineligible projects. It also considers project viability, the possible impact of 
the project on competitors within Canada, and the financial need of applicants. The Department’s assessment of 
project viability and impact on competitors is reasonable, given the difficulties involved. 


20.3 The WDP was designed to fund projects that would not proceed without financial assistance. However, 
the Department defines need more broadly than financial need alone. As a result, WDP assistance has been paid to 
recipients who have untapped cash or borrowing capacity. 


20.4 The Department has been innovative in making 73 percent of its financial assistance repayable. It has had 
to address issues such as trade-offs between helping firms and collecting repayment, whether or not to take 
security, and how aggressively to pursue collections. Other government agencies can learn from WD’s operational 
experiences as they move toward increased repayability. 


20.5 The WDP was designed to top up required project financing after applicants access other government 
funding. A significant number of Program recipients (54 percent of our audit sample) received funding for the 
same project from another federal, provincial or municipal government agency. 


20.6 For the 101 WDP projects we examined, we identified 185 specific project objectives. We found that one 
third of the projects achieved their objectives; one third did not; and it is too early to tell about the remainder. 
Knowing whether individual projects met their objectives is a necessary but only partial means of gauging 
Program results as a whole. Whether it is a good indicator depends largely on whether project objectives are 
consistent with those of the WDP. 


20.7 The Department reports impressive program results to Parliament even though efforts to evaluate its 
programs have been limited. Of 14 evaluation-type studies, 10 relate to the WDP. Together the 10 provide only 
limited coverage and limited substantive evaluation of the Program. We found significant problems with the 
indicators used to report results, and an absence of important qualifiers. The use of simple indicators may draw 
attention away from the fact that more meaningful program evaluation is absent. 
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Industry Canada 


Regional Development Programs 


Assistant Auditor General: Maria Barrados 


Chapter 21 - Main Points 


21.1 Industry Canada has responsibility for two funded regional development programs: the Federal Economic 
Development Initiative in Northern Ontario (FedNor) and the Canada-Quebec Subsidiary Agreements on 
Industrial Development. 


Federal Economic Development Initiative in Northern Ontario 


21.2 Most projects supported by FedNor involve financial contributions of under $100,000. FedNor needs to 
streamline its application review and approval process. FedNor officers have had a difficult task applying a 
common set of assessment criteria and guidelines consistently to every project application, regardless of size and 
risk. Approval times are longer than expected, on average 90 days against a target of 55 days. 


213 The actual benefits achieved by FedNor-supported projects often fall short of the expected economic 
benefits indicated in project applications. The 1992 evaluation of the program has not provided a high-quality 
analysis of program results. In addition, the preparation of an evaluation framework for the FedNor Business 
Incentives Program has not yet been initiated. 


Canada-Quebec Subsidiary Agreements on Industrial Development 


21.4 Two subsidiary agreements were established to co-ordinate industrial development measures of the 
federal government and the government of Quebec. The total federal government funding to the agreements is 
$381.25 million. Management and project officers believe that the current administrative process works well with 
good co-operation between the two levels of government. 


2h5 The two subsidiary agreements include broad objectives but these were not translated into more specific 


development goals. Also, there were no formally established priorities or development plans as called for in the 
agreements. 


21.6 Major industrial and infrastructure projects need to meet specific selection criteria to qualify for 


assistance. However, we found that funding decisions were often not supported by a persuasive analysis of key 
issues such as economic benefits and incrementality. 


Zl) Appropriate performance measurement is lacking, thus limiting the Department’s ability to assess the 
performance of the agreements. 
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REAR IS SE a aE IE TE EN BO OE OEE 
Human Resources Development 


Canada 
support for Training 


Assistant Auditor General: Richard B. Fadden 
Responsible Auditor: Louis J. Lalonde 


Chapter 22 - Main Points 


221 Human Resources Development Canada (HRDC) supports training mainly by paying course costs and 
income support for trainees. Expenditures in these areas represented about $2 billion for 1994-95. 


22.2 Labour market information is important to the effective implementation of the Department’s training 
measures. We have identified only limited information on current demand/supply conditions in the labour market 
and on occupational shortages/skills gaps. 


22.3 The Department recognizes that improvements are necessary in its ongoing collection of data on training 
outcomes. These are needed to ensure that reliable information is available to ee ralnaary assess and report on 
performance. 


22.4 Over the years, the Department has relied quite extensively on the results of evaluation studies to track 
the effects of its training. The majority of the evaluations examined were of acceptable quality within their scope 
and have provided information the Department has used to improve the cost effectiveness of training measures. 


22.5 Recently, the Department has undertaken several pilot projects to improve the design and delivery of its 
programs. Especially with respect to projects that might be implemented nation-wide, it is important that 
evaluations be sufficiently rigorous and be based on adequate labour market information. 


22.6 To complete the emerging picture of the successes or failures resulting from training activities, several 
important issues need to be further addressed: 


e the effectiveness of training activities in meeting the economy’s skill needs — one of two key 
objectives set out in the National Training Act, 


e the reasons for major differences in the cost effectiveness of training activities among HRDC’s 
regions; and 


e interprogram effects of training and other policy measures involving both the federal and provincial 
levels of government. 


22.7 The Department’s evaluation studies demonstrate that training has the potential to produce, and has 
produced, an improvement in the employability and earnings of many of the workers. However, when training 
occurs in skills that are surplus to the needs of the economy, trainees’ gains may be at the cost of displacing other 
workers from filling available jobs. This is a key area where the Department needs to undertake analyses and 
provide information. 


22.8 Targeting training activities at employment opportunities is important. This could assist Canadian 
workers, including the unemployed, to take full advantage of the job openings available. We are unable to 
determine from the information provided the extent to which this is occurring. 


22.9 The Department intended to put in place programs to address the needs of both individuals and the 
economy. We recognize that measuring the impact of training on the earnings and employment potential of 
individual workers is a valid concern. However, both objectives should be analyzed together and reported upon. 
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Canada 


On-Reserve Capital Facilities and 
Assistant Auditor General: Don Young ; 
Responsible Auditor: Nancy Cheng Mal ntenance 


Chapter 23 - Main Points 


23.1 The capital facilities and maintenance program activity of Indian and Northern Affairs Canada provides 
support for Indian and Inuit communities to acquire, operate and maintain basic non-residential facilities across 
Canada. Many of these communities have experienced rapid population growth, and there are serious backlogs in 
the provision of public services. The 1994-95 expenditure level of the activity, as shown in the Department’s Part 
II of the Estimates, was about $570 million. 


23.2 The authority for the activity is broad and general. The objective of the activity, as defined in the 
Department’s Estimates and in its Long-Term Capital Plan, is not adequately supported by operational targets 
against which performance and results can be measured. As a result, the accountability framework for the activity 
is weak. 


23.3 Funding for the activity is first allocated to regions and subsequently distributed to First Nations by the 
regional and district offices of the Department. We found that the method for allocating funds to regions may not 
achieve the best match of scarce resources with areas of greatest need in First Nations communities. The basis and 
approach for allocating funds to the regions need to be reviewed and revised. 


23.4 In its approach to devolution, the Department has continued to transfer responsibilities to First Nations 
for delivering capital and maintenance projects. However, we found that the Department has not targeted and 
controlled areas of high risk. We noted that the Department’s risk and exposure from failure to properly maintain 
capital assets are high. Moreover, many environmental issues still have to be resolved. 


23.5 In reporting results of the activity, the Department has provided some data on capital facilities and 
services on reserves but the data do not always present the full status of the conditions and are not related to the 
objective and targets of the activity. Furthermore, the Department does not have adequate information to assess 
the annual and the medium-term to long-term progress of the activity. Nor does it have the information to assess 
the extent to which the activity is addressing the overall objective of achieving parity between capital facilities 
and services on and off reserves. 
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Revolving Funds in the 
Parliamentary System 


mince’ | Financial Management, 
Assistant Auditor General: David Rattray ane ; 
Responsible Auditor: Michael Weir Accou ntabi | It and Aud it 


Chapter 24 - Main Points 


24.1 A revolving fund is a “revenue re-spending authority.” Once Parliament authorizes a revolving fund for 
an organizational unit of the government, the managers of that unit can respend its revenues on an ongoing basis 
for approved purposes and within agreed limits. About $4.3 billion dollars flow through revolving funds each year. 
Most of this amount is for internal support services for the government. A small but growing part is for units that 
serve the public. 


24.2 Treasury Board establishes the policy governing revolving funds. From an accountability and 
performance perspective, we give the policy a passing grade, but believe that Treasury Board should strengthen it 
to meet today’s changing requirements. 


24.3 Revolving funds affect performance. They are tools that can do useful work, but they are not a cure-all. 
Their use can help to improve productivity in the public service and, in conjunction with other appropriate 
arrangements, can contribute to the achievement of public purposes at reasonable costs. But their use can also 
create conditions that encourage undesirable side effects such as the subordination of public purposes to unit 
goals, and perceptions of subjective pricing. 


24.4 We believe that the relevant Treasury Board rules and procedures would provide a better framework for 
managing these side effects if they were to: 


e make public business more transparent through improved disclosure requirements; and 
e make the accounting rules governing cost allocations and transfers simpler, clearer and firmer. 


Most important, Treasury Board has to find ways to improve oversight over units that operate with revolving 
funds. 


24.5 Now is a particularly appropriate time for the government to deal with these issues. The government is 
increasingly using revolving funds for units that serve the public on a cost recovery basis. While the amounts 
involved are relatively modest, this application shifts the price of programs from the general taxpayer to specific 
groups of users. Issues that have been of interest only to public servants will increasingly affect many more 
Canadians. 


EEE 
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Revenue Canada 


The New Regime for Processing 
Income Tax Returns 


Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto 
Responsible Auditor: Basia Ruta 


Chapter 25 — Main Points 


25.1 In the last four years, the method of processing personal income tax returns by Revenue Canada has 
undergone more restructuring than it had in the preceding thirty years. The Department has replaced traditional 
manual practices for processing returns with new technologies, and is using different approaches for verifying 
information reported on returns. Revenue Canada believes that the restructuring has resulted in improved 
productivity, better service to taxpayers and strengthened system safeguards overall. We note that under the new 
regime taxpayers receive their refund cheques and/or initial assessments earlier. 


25.2 A major component of the restructuring was the introduction of EFILE, the electronic filing of individual 
income tax returns. In 1993 we reported on EFILE in its first year of nation-wide implementation. With EFILE 
returns, taxpayers are not required to submit any supporting documentation unless the Department asks for it, and 
most of the verification of those returns takes place after refund cheques have been issued. To compensate for the 
reduction in up-front manual checking of returns prior to initial assessment, the Department scores each return 
during assessment in an effort to identify non-compliant returns and has instituted new programs to verify returns, 
largely after assessment, and to monitor trends in voluntary compliance. 


25.3 Continuing with its restructuring initiative, the Department has moved quickly since 1993 to process 
paper returns in a similar way to EFILE returns. Our overall concern in 1993 was the potential for significant 
revenue loss to the government should taxpayers’ voluntary compliance deteriorate, given the absence of receipts 
with EFILE returns, limited up-front checking, new and untested compensating verification systems, weak 
compliance monitoring programs and the lateness of the Department’s automated document-matching program to 
detect other reporting errors or inconsistencies. 


25.4 Two years after carrying out our audit, we continue to be concerned about the readiness of Revenue 
Canada’s systems to contain risks of lost tax revenue in the new environment — concern that now extends to the 
processing of paper returns. We note, however, that the Department has taken some positive steps to enhance its 
control environment for matters that deal with EFILE tax preparers specifically. It has also stepped up its efforts to 
review questionable refunds in order to deal more effectively with fraud. 


25.5 The Department believes that it has put in place a streamlined, technologically advanced system for 
verifying returns during processing and after assessment. When also considering new programs to monitor 
taxpayer compliance behaviour, the Department’s view is that the new regime results in a more cost-effective and 
productive approach to processing returns than a regime focussed on traditional methods. However, the 
Department has been unable to provide us with a substantive analysis to Support such a conclusion. 


25.6 In monitoring taxpayer compliance behaviour, inconsistently applied and monitored procedures used by 
the Department for capturing essential information following its review of taxpayer returns for the 1992 tax year 
have resulted in incomplete and potentially inaccurate data for that year — the first year of nation-wide 
implementation of EFILE. Without complete and accurate data for this important benchmark year, the Department 
has lost an important opportunity to properly monitor and react to changes in voluntary compliance on a timely 
basis. Moreover, we are concerned about the design of the Department’s compliance-monitoring programs. We 


note that these programs are still not designed to collect the appropriate data for analyzing year-to-year changes in 
voluntary compliance on a timely basis. 


ee 
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Chapter 25 — Main Points (cont'd) 


25.7 Despite the data quality problems for tax year 1992, we believe that the data are reasonably useful for 
making a qualitative assessment of the changes in non-compliance for specific line items on a return. Our analysis 
of statistics gathered by the Department for tax years 1992 and 1993 suggests a worrisome increase in inaccurate 
information reported by taxpayers on both EFILE and paper returns, but particularly on EFILE returns. More 
years of data are required to determine if this movement is temporary or permanent in nature. At the completion 
of our audit, Revenue Canada had not undertaken any substantive analysis of its statistics. 


25.8 The Department has provided an action plan that is included in Exhibit 25.9 of this Report. 
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Follow-up of Recommendations 


in Previous Reports 


Chapter 26 — Main Points 


26.1 Departments are taking action to correct deficiencies noted in our previous reports; however, progress is 
slow in some areas. 


26.2 Department of Environment — The Control and Clean-up of Freshwater Pollution. The 
Interdepartmental Committee on Water is responsible for co-ordinating the Federal Water Policy, which requires 
the integration of river watershed management plans and objectives with those of other resource interests. 
However, Environment Canada has made little use of the Committee in the development of its ecosystem 
approach to renewable resource management. 


26.3 Department of Fisheries and Oceans — Northern Cod Adjustment and Recovery Program. 
Reducing the dependency on the Atlantic groundfish industry continues to be a challenge. The final evaluation of 
the Northern Cod Adjustment and Recovery Program, completed in December 1994, estimated that approximately 
3,100 of the 26,500 eligible program participants had actually left, or were on a path to exit the fishery. At the 
start of the Program in July 1992, the Department had expected that about 8,000 fishermen and plant workers 
would leave the fishery. 


26.4 Department of National Health and Welfare — Programs for Seniors. Health Canada and Human 
Resources Development Canada (HRDC) have taken some action on our 1993 recommendations. However, 
significant work remains to be done in all of the areas identified. HRDC has yet to fully address the 
recommendations made by the Public Accounts Committee concerning the management of pension programs. 
Some steps have been taken by HRDC to respond to deficiencies noted that contributed to the overpayment 
problem. Health Canada has merged and created a focal point for those seniors programs under its responsibility. 
However, it has yet to complete the evaluation of the Seniors Strategy and provide information on the results of 
the programs in the Department’s Estimates. An evaluation needs to be completed before the scheduled renewal 
of the Seniors Strategy in 1998. 
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Other Audit Observations 


Chapter 27 - Main Points 


27.1 The Auditor General Act requires the Auditor General to include in his annual Report matters of 
significance that, in his opinion, should be brought to the attention of the House of Commons. 


27.2 The “Other Audit Observations” chapter fulfils a special role in the annual Report. Other chapters 
normally describe the findings of the comprehensive audits we perform in particular departments; or they report 
on audits and studies of issues that relate to operations of the government as a whole. This chapter reports on 
specific matters that have come to our attention during our financial and compliance audits of the Public Accounts 
of Canada, Crown corporations and other entities, or during our value-for-money audits. 


27.3 The chapter contains a number of observations concerning departmental expenditures and revenues. The 
issues addressed generally involve failure to comply with authorities, and the expenditure of money without due 
regard to economy. 


27.4 Observations reported cover the following: 


e subsidy paid for uneconomic main lines that raises concerns about accountability and transparency of 
the process used; 


e interest not being charged on overdue non-tax receivables; and 
e funds reallocated under the Nova Scotia Highway Improvement Program. 


27.5 Although the individual audit observations report matters of significance, they should not be used as a 
basis for drawing conclusions about matters we did not examine. 
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Chapter 17 


Overview of Regional Economic 
Development Programs 


The audit work reported in this chapter was conducted in qecordance with the | 
legislative mandate, policies and practices of the Office of the Auditor General. 
These policies and practices embrace the standards recommended by the Public. : 
Sector Accounting and Auditing oe | PSAAB ) oy the Canadian I nstitute oo 
Chartered Accountants. 
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Development Programs 


Assistant Auditor General: Michael J. McLaughlin 
Responsible Auditor: Roger Simpson 


Main Points 


7A The history of federal initiatives in Canada’s regional economic development goes back over thirty years. 


1 we This overview chapter highlights some general themes from our audits of federal regional economic 
development programs in four entities. The mandates of the entities are different but all have delivered financial 
assistance programs to industry. Because the individual chapters (18 to 21) contain more complete descriptions of 
the entities’ respective operating environments and the detailed observations on their programs, readers should 
review those chapters in order to place this overview chapter in context. 


a7 53 Economic disparity among regions is usually defined in terms of differences in personal income, labour 
force participation and unemployment rates. Differences in per capita income between richer and poorer provinces 
have narrowed, but still remain. 


17.4 The four entities operate in differing environments and with their own mandates. While it is not easy to 
consolidate our audit observations on all of them, the entities have some similar operational characteristics. We 
have some concerns, as explained specifically and in greater detail in the individual chapters. These concerns 
include: 


e a lack of information on which programs have worked and which have not; 
e the need for cost-effective, risk-based project assessment; 

e lengthy approval times; 

e the need for continued co-operation among the entities; and 


e the challenge of implementing changes in repayment policies while ensuring a balance between 
program objectives and collection. 


17:5 In a period of frequent change, the importance of effective program evaluation to assist decision making 
increases. The present entities are changing their programs in response to various emerging influences, including 
fiscal restraint. We found the evaluations performed by the entities had significant limitations and in many 
important areas no evaluations were performed. 
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Introduction 


17.6 In chapters 18 through 21, we 
report on our audits of federal government 
entities that deal with Canada’s regional 
economic development. Three of them 
have been set up since 1987: the Atlantic 
Canada Opportunities Agency (ACOA), 
the Federal Office of Regional 
Development — Quebec (FORD-Q), and 
Western Economic Diversification Canada 
(WD). We also examined the Federal 
Economic Development Initiative in 
Northern Ontario (FedNor) and the 
Canada-Quebec Subsidiary Agreements 
on Industrial Development, both of which 
are programs within Industry Canada. For 
the purpose of this report, we use the term 
“entities” to describe the Agency, the two 
departments and the two Industry Canada 
programs. 


17.7 The scope of the individual audits 
is described in chapters 18 to 21. In this 
chapter we discuss issues related to 
common themes among them: measuring 
and reporting results, project assessment 
and monitoring, approval times, 
opportunities for co-operation and the 
application of repayable contributions. 
The individual chapters contain more 
complete descriptions of the respective 
mandates and operating environments; 
readers should review those chapters to 
better understand the programs delivered 
by these entities and to note our specific 
recommendations. 


Le The entities are based in the 
regions where they deliver their 
geographically specific programs. They 
represent regional interests in national 
issues, and represent the federal 
government when its decisions affect their 
regions in particular. 


17.9 
provide: 


The purpose of this chapter is to 
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e abrief overview of some of the 
differences that contribute to regional 
economic disparity; 


e trends in major economic indicators 
over the past 30 years; 


e information on entities’ operations 
where we have concerns as described in 
the individual chapters; and 


e important considerations to ensure 
the future effectiveness of this type of 
program. 


The Issue of Regional Economic 


Disparity The scope of the 
17.10 The pattern of Canada’s individual audits is 
settlement has been influenced by described in 


geography, climate and the presence of 
natural resources. Early European 
colonists came to fish the oceans, trap 
animals for furs, farm the land and log the 
forests. Industrialization influenced 
further development, and different types 
of communities grew along routes of easy 
transportation of raw materials and 
finished goods. Today’s population of 
some 29 million is distributed unevenly 
across the country, mostly in a narrow 
band along Canada’s southern border. 


chapters 18 to 21. 


17.11 The country is different 
economically from region to region, and 
there are wide disparities within regions. 
Despite major population growth and 
technological change, the regions are still 
variously dependent upon such sectors as 
fishing, agriculture, logging, mining, oil 
and gas, and industry. 


The country is 
different economically 
from region to region. 


17.12 Regional economies grow and 
decline, products move in and out of 
fashion and some resources are depleted. 
In recent years, Canada’s competitive 
position in the world has been influenced 
by the growth of information industries, 
emerging third-world countries, the end of 
the cold war and globalization of trade. 
Constantly changing alliances, trading 
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Regional economic 
disparity refers to 
differences in 
unemployment rates, 
labour force 
participation, and 
personal income levels 
per capita. 


blocks, and free trade agreements have 
emerged against a backdrop of rapid 
change in politics, technology, 
demographics, opportunities, and 
worldwide production and distribution 
costs. 


17.13 Canada’s regions have never 
shared equally in the national population 
or wealth. There is economic disparity 
among regions today as there has been 
throughout our history, demonstrated by 
differences in unemployment rates, labour 
force participation and personal incomes. 
Successive governments have tried to 
level the playing field by launching 
programs designed to create opportunities 
for people in regions with lower economic 
performance. Having programs dedicated 
to economic development is intended to 
encourage solutions that are specifically 
adapted to the regions they serve. The 
current programs are designed to 
strengthen the regional economies, and to 
thereby reduce the disparity among the 
regions, build on strengthening the 
economic potential of the regions, and 
contribute to an overall strengthening of 
the national economy. 


17.14. Industrialized countries 
throughout the world have similar 
problems and have developed a variety of 
methods to alleviate disparities. Canada, 
too, has used a variety of efforts to reduce 
regional economic differences. We 
recognize that the federal government is 
only one player with influence on regional 
economies, notwithstanding the transfer 
payments it makes to provinces and 
individuals. 


What Is Regional Economic 
Disparity? 


17.15 In our view, disparity can be 
caused by boom and bust cycles in the 
economy, as well as the factors mentioned 


in 17.10 to 17.14. The programs that we 
audited were put in place in response to 
the existence and enduring nature of 
Canada’s regional economic disparities. 
Although we found no universally 
accepted definition of regional economic 
disparity, it usually refers to differences in 
unemployment rates, labour force 
participation, and personal income levels 
per capita. 


17.16 Chapters 18 through 21 make 
reference, as applicable, to the regional 
economies. For this overview report, we 
have examined government income and 
labour force statistics for the past 30 
years, and used these data to produce 
trend lines comparing two groupings of 
provinces to the Canadian averages. 


17.17 The exhibits that follow provide a 
summary picture of changes in Canadian 
regional economic disparities over the 
past 30 years. Although we believe the 
summary analyses serve as a useful 
backdrop to a view of regional economic 
development programs, it is important to 
recognize that changes in key indicators 
do not necessarily show success or failure 
of the programs. Other change in, for 
example, trade, population movements, — 
resource discoveries and depletions have a 
much greater influence. 


17.18 The summary analyses compare 
three provinces (Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia) where economic 
conditions are generally better than the 
national average with provinces where 
economic conditions are generally worse 
than the national average. In the exhibits 
the data are referenced as a percentage 
difference from the national average 
(shown as zero). 


17.19 Exhibit 17.1 shows that the 
differences in personal income per capita 
between the above-average and 
below-average provinces has narrowed 
slowly but steadily during the past 
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30 years, although the difference between 
the two groups is still significant. In 1993, 
per capita personal income in the 
above-average provinces was $23,463 or 
17 percent higher than in the 
below-average provinces ($20,064). 
Personal income includes government 
transfer payments such as unemployment 
insurance benefits, old age security, and 
family and youth allowances. It also 
includes earned income and, as a smaller 
component, interest and dividend income. 


17.20 Per capita personal income in the 
below-average provinces includes a larger 
proportion of government transfer 
payments than in the above-average 
group. The gap in government transfer 
payments per capita between the two 
groups of provinces widened in the late 
1970s and early 1980s. Although it has 
narrowed slightly since then, in 1993 
transfer payments still made up 

21.2 percent of per capita personal income 
in the below-average group of provinces, 
compared with 15.7 percent in the 
above-average group. 


Percent 


20 


Above-Average Provinces 


Below-Average Provinces e 


ear eteereeFey OL 
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17.21. By contrast, the difference in 
earned income per capita narrowed 
slightly until 1980, and since then has 
remained stable. In 1961, the per capita 
eared income in the above-average 
provinces ($1,634) was almost 41 percent 
higher than in the below-average 
provinces ($1,160). By 1980, the gap had 
narrowed to approximately 26 percent and 
was still about the same in 1993. 


17.22 While differences in per capita 
personal income have narrowed over the 
30 years (largely as a result of transfer 
payments), differences in labour market 
opportunities show no consistent trend. As 
Exhibit 17.2 demonstrates, the span 
between the unemployment rates in the 
above-average and below-average 
provinces has varied from year to year but 
has remained significant. Data for 1993 
show that the unemployment rate in the 
below-average provinces was 23 percent 
higher than in the above-average 
provinces. 


17.23 In addition, labour force 
participation rates during the past 30 years 


oe = Ore eo 


1961 1963 1965 1967 1969 1971 1973 1975 1977 1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 1993 
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Exhibit 17.1 
Personal Income per capita as 
a Percentage Difference from 


the National Average 
1961-1993 


Source: Statistics Canada 
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The regional economic 
development entities 
have expended 

$4 billion over the past 
eight years. 


Exhibit 17.2 


Unemployment Rate as a 
Percentage Difference from 
the National Average 1966 - 
1993 


have remained some six to seven 
percentage points lower in the 
below-average provinces than in the 
above-average group. Thus, in 1993 the 
labour force participation rate in the 
below-average provinces was 

52.9 percent, compared with 58.8 percent 
in the above-average provinces 

(11 percent higher). This means that in the 
below-average provinces, a smaller 
proportion of the population aged 15 years 
and over was either working, or looking 
for work. 


Regional economic development 
programs in relation to federal transfer 
payments as a whole 


17.24 In 1993-94, Canada made 
transfer payments of $83.4 billion to 
individuals, provinces, territories, 
aboriginal governments and businesses. 
Although these other federal transfer 
payments can be expected to have 
significant economic impacts (including 
diverse regional impacts), they were 
outside the scope of our audits. 


Percent 


30 


17.25. Although small in relation to 
total federal transfers, the amount Canada 
spends directly on regional economic 
development programming is nonetheless 
significant in itself. The regional 
economic development entities have 
expended $4 billion over the past eight 
years. Direct economic intervention of the 
kind used by these programs is an active 
approach toward dealing with disparities; 
it gives recipients an opportunity to react 
to opportunities and provide direct 
employment for Canadians. Accordingly, 
the expenditures on regional economic 
development programs, and the results of 
those programs, attract a lot of public 
attention and comment. 


Federal Approach to Dealing with 
Regional Economic Disparity 


17.26 Historically, Canada has used 
various approaches to encouraging 
regional economic development, in 
response to changing times and political 
differences. Over the past thirty or more 
years, there have been many changes in 
programming direction and format, 
sometimes within a department and, at 


20 


Above-Average Provinces 


-30 


1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 


1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 
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other times, with the creation of new longer-term benefits. These frequent 
entities. The pattern of, and reasons for, changes have had a significant impact on 
the changes have reflected shifts in the the government’s ability to measure and 


economic environment and emerging new __ assess the results of the various programs. 
ideas for addressing disparities. Frequent Exhibit 17.3 shows an abbreviated history 


changes to program design make it more of the changes up to the establishment of 
difficult to hold program managers each entity. The changes since then are 
accountable for overall outcomes and reflected in chapters 18 to 21. 


1960 _—_ Accelerated depreciation allowances for designated regions. Exhibit 17.3 
1963 Area Development Agency provided capital grants and tax allowances to Abbreviated History of Regional 
industries to expand or locate in areas of acute or persistent unemployment. Economic Development 


Programming in Canada 
mid— —_—‘ Fund for Rural and Economic Development provided industrial and rural 


1960s development initiatives based on measures of economic disparity. 


late Creation of region-specific agencies (including Atlantic Development Board), to 
1960s _ strengthen the general economic climate through infrastructure development. 


1969 Department of Regional Economic Expansion (DREE) created. Objective was to 
reduce unemployment, underemployment, and low productivity and to increase 
labour force participation in the regions worst off. The initial focus was on 
Atlantic Canada and the Gaspé, later expanded to include much of Canada. 
Began with focus on infrastructure development in 23 areas considered to have 
potential for economic development. Program was federally funded, but 
delivered by the provinces. 


1974 10-year General Development Agreements (GDA) implemented. Covered wide 
range of development projects. Included grants and loan guarantees for 
slow—growth areas. 


1982 New strategic approach involving all development departments. New central 
agency created — Ministry of State for Economic and Regional Development 
(MSERD), serving a new Cabinet committee. Gave regional development a 
greater focus in government decision making. DREE merged with components 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce (industry, small business and tourism) to form 
the Department of Regional Industrial Expansion (DRIE). Focus shifted away 
from regional to national concems because of cyclical swings in the economy. 
Incentives to private firms for infrastructure, product development, research and 
marketing. Federal and provincial cost sharing, with federal share higher in less 
developed areas. GDAs replaced by ERDAs (Economic and Regional 
Development Agreements) involving other federal departments for delivery. 
New Industrial and Regional Development program (IRDP) designated all 260 
Canadian census districts into four tiers, assisted to varying degrees. 


mid— _ Recognition that DREE and DRIE had not achieved sufficient success. 
1980s Unacceptable income and employment disparities continued in some regions. 
Actual reductions in income disparity, largely attributed to government transfers. 


1987 MacDonald Commission (The Royal Commission on Economic Union and 
Development Prospects for Canada) recommended separate regional entities with 
their own programs, leading to the creation of ACOA, WD and FORD-Q (which 
became independent in 1991). FedNor is part of Industry Canada (which replaced 
DRIE). 
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17.27 Atpresent, all areas of Canada 
except southern Ontario and the two 
Territories are covered by a federal 
regional development entity. In addition to 
these regionally focussed entities, 
businesses have access to several national 
programs of Industry Canada, aimed at 
selected sectors. 


17.28 The objectives of the regional 
entities and programs have both 
similarities and differences. For example 
the Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency 
helps to establish, modernize or expand 
small and medium-sized businesses and, 
as well, encourages intergovernmental 
co-operation with the private sector and 
institutions. FORD-Q emphasizes 
long-term economic development, 
sustainable employment and income 
creation for small and medium-sized 
businesses in regions of Quebec that have 
low incomes, slow economic growth or 
inadequate possibilities for productive 
employment. The Canada-Quebec 
Subsidiary Agreements on Industrial 
Development, managed by Industry 
Canada, support municipal infrastructure, 
major industrial projects and related 
feasibility studies. FedNor focusses on 
research and development, quality, 
technology and management 
development; establishment, expansion 
and modernization of businesses; and 
marketing and feasibility studies. Western 
Economic Diversification has 
concentrated on diversifying the Western 
economy by providing mainly repayable 
contributions to businesses where the 
individual projects support the aim of 
diversification. Given the differences in 
objectives, it is important to read chapters 
18 to 21 for a better understanding of each 
entities particular environment. 


17.29 Individual provinces and some 
municipalities have their own economic 
development programs. Some are aimed at 


smaller regions within a province. Our 
audits do not deal with provincial or 
municipal programs. 


17.30 Following the 1995 Budget, each 
of the entities has made changes in its 
programming — significant changes, in 
some cases. 


Fiscal restraint and results 


17.31 Regional economic development 
and all other federal programs compete for 
resources within the government’s fiscal 
framework and deficit-reduction targets. 
During the period 1988 to 1995 these 
programs have made contributions of 
almost $4 billion, and their own operating 
costs have amounted to almost 

$500 million. 


17.32 As these regional development 
programs have an economic mandate, not 
explicitly a social one, it is reasonable to 
expect them to be able to demonstrate that 
they have contributed to economic 
development or diversification. Results 
can include increased payroll or reduced 
unemployment insurance and welfare 
payments, increased revenue from 
corporate and personal income taxes, 
improved balance of payments, research 
and development initiatives, strategic 
alliances, increased regional influence in 
federal decision making, and other 
tangible results. Assessing whether these 
results have been achieved requires 
appropriate evaluation of the programs. 


Observations 


17.33. Chapters 18 through 21 report our 
findings in the regional economic 
development entities we audited. All of 
the current programs have operational 
similarities, even though their design 
specifics are different. The following 
observations relate to these similarities. 
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Objectives Need to Be 
Operationalized 


More focussed objectives with specific 
goals are needed 


17.34 Departmental and program 
objectives are stated in general terms for 
most of the entities. The challenge for 
managers is to translate them into clearer 
and more focussed objectives with 
specific goals and, where appropriate, to 
manage anticipated project or program 
results. For ongoing management, these 
operational objectives should be matched 
with performance information that can be 
collected and analyzed regularly, or 
periodically as needed. 


17.35 The entities have set objectives 
for their major financial assistance _ 
programs but, in our view, these have not 
been broken down adequately into 
operational outputs and outcomes that are 
suitable for measuring results. 


The Need to Critically Assess 
Individual Projects Before 
Approval 


The entities have their own criteria for 
project assessment and approval 


17.36 Each of the entities has project 
assessment criteria against which 
applications are judged prior to approval 
or rejection. These may include 
requirements for applicants to demonstrate 
that they have met the incrementality 
criterion (the project would not proceed in 
the same scope, timing or location without 
assistance) and have sufficient equity to 
invest. In addition to demonstrating the 
need for financing, applicants have to 
show that government assistance will not 
give the project an unfair competitive 
advantage over others in the region or in 
Canada. They must also demonstrate that, 
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once launched, commercial projects will 
likely be self-sustaining and will not need 
ongoing public support to be viable. The 
individual entities also have additional 
criteria specific to their own programs. 


17.37 However, each of the entities’ 
program managers have difficulty meeting 
some of the criteria. They attempt to 
assess the need for support during their 
project review and approval processes. 
The entities do not have risk-based 
assessment procedures to provide 
guidance to staff when they review 
projects. Such procedures would help staff 
to understand the degree of financial risk 
the government wishes to assume, and 
would give guidance on the types of 
projects the entity wishes to support (or 
avoid). 


17.38 Assessing future viability is 
difficult; each entity has developed its 
own approach to doing this within the 
established framework. In practical terms, 
it is not possible to guarantee that all 
projects will be viable, and some 
subsequently fail. The challenge is to set 
viability-assessment procedures that are 
reasonable and appropriate in relation to 
the amount of public funds being spent. 
Similarly, the entities have to assess 
whether support for an individual project 
will have a negative effect on competition. 
Chapters 18 to 21 detail instances of how 
successfully they have applied these 
processes. 


The entities do not 
have risk-based 
assessment 
procedures. 


17.39 Another challenge for the 
program managers is to decide whether 
projects would go ahead without program 
funding. This is difficult because a 
business decision to proceed is based on 
several factors in addition to financial 
Capacity (such as return on investment). 
Our chapters indicate that programs have 
funded projects where the case for 
incrementality was not made clearly, and 
the applicants appeared to have the 
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Generally applications 
take a long time to 
reach the approval 
stage. 


17-14 


financial resources available to proceed on 
their own. 


Approval times 


17.40 Internal processes for assessing 
projects have to strike a balance between 
serving the public quickly and efficiently 
on the one hand and ensuring due 
diligence in control over the use of public 
money on the other, working within 
available resources. All of the programs 
have established guidelines or targets for 
the length of time their staff should take to 
analyze and reach a decision on 
applications, and their systems track the 
elapsed time between application and 
approval and payment. 


17.41 Although the targets differ, and 
some entities meet some of them, 
generally applications take a long time to 
reach the approval stage. Processing times 
can vary according to the complexity of 
the individual case and the degree of due 
diligence related to assessing the risk of 
investing public funds. The entities also 
need to take into account the 
administrative costs involved in relation to 
the dollars spent. The standards that exist 
range from 30 to 90 days, with actual 
performance ranging from an average of 
40 to 153 days. In our opinion this is a 
lengthy approval process. 


Measuring and Reporting Results 


17.42 Over the past eight years, the 
programs that we audited invested some 
$4 billion in developing Canada’s regional 
economies. Although there has been 
considerable scrutiny by the media and the 
public, and by both the private and the 
academic sectors, there is no clear 
consensus on what results the programs 
have achieved or whether they have 
achieved what was expected. 


17.43 It has been federal policy since 
1977 to evaluate program performance. 
ACOA has evaluated its main programs 
recently and deserves credit for its work in 
this difficult task. Similarly, Industry 
Canada conducted an evaluation of 
FedNor in 1992. WD and FORD-Q have 
evaluated some of their program 
components. Managers have used other 
forms of review but they do not provide 
for measurement and analysis of 
achievements resulting from the programs. 


17.44 Our three chapters on program 
evaluation in the 1993 Report highlighted 
the usefulness, as well as some of the 
difficulties, associated with program 
evaluation. Many of the difficulties 
identified apply to evaluating regional 
economic development programs. For 
example, objectives are generally broad, 
making their achievement difficult to 
evaluate. In addition, the methodologies 
are not always precise or agreed upon, and 
key data are often either missing or 
inadequate. 


17.45 Limited monitoring of projects 
after the payment phase is another 
problem that makes evaluation difficult. 
The entities have to decide how much 
they are able to spend on subsequent 
monitoring, while avoiding excessive 
costs and using staff efficiently; they must 
also ensure that the individual projects 
have achieved their objectives and that the 
programs are getting information from 
their clients that is essential to assessing 
results on a wider basis. In today’s climate 
of resource reductions, the cost of 
monitoring has to be balanced against the 
need for, and benefits derived from, 
having the information. 


17.46 — Still, the importance of 
information about results is never more 
crucial than when decisions are being 
made about changes to programs or when 
new programs are being designed. Many 
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changes have been made to programs 
within departments in response to 
emerging issues and changing _ 
environments (as illustrated in 

Exhibit 17.3); what is less clear is the 
extent to which evaluations of previous 
results have had a significant influence on 
program change. 


17.47 Taken asa whole, results 
measurement in the entities has been 
disappointing. Not all of the program 
elements have been evaluated and for 
newer elements it is too soon to tell. 
Given the government’s evaluation 
policies, program managers have used 
their discretion (other than ACOA, where 
legislation dictates the program elements 
to be evaluated) to decide whether it was 
worth investing in evaluation of all 
program elements and, where they have 
done evaluations, what issues to review. 
Nevertheless, there is a lack of 
information on which programs have 
worked and which have not. Moreover, 
Parliament has not been provided with 
appropriate accountability information 
about the results achieved with the billions 
of dollars that have been invested. 


Selected indicators are not always 
sufficient 


17.48 The entities have produced 
selected indicators to demonstrate their 
results. However, in many cases these 
indicators are not sufficient and the data 
lack rigor. 


17.49 Job creation is one example of an 
indicator used by a number of the entities. 
However, the entities often just added up 
the number of jobs the projects they 
funded were expected to generate, and 
concluded that their programs had created 
those jobs. Although the number of jobs 
created is a commonly used indicator, 
generally the claimed results do not reflect 
actual jobs created (as distinct from those 
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forecast), nor do they deal with the nature 
of the jobs generated. The information 
available usually does not conclude 
whether a job is temporary, long-term, 
part-time, low or high-skill, or low paying 
or high-paying. Focussing on the number 
of jobs without providing more detail 
(such as the impact on payroll or 
unemployment insurance payments) 
detracts from meaningful analysis of 
results. 

There is a lack of 


information on which 
programs have worked 
and which have not. 


Improvements needed in order to 
measure results 


17.50 Our examination of the role and 
use of results measurement in the regional 
economic development entities indicates 
several things. 


17.51 First, there is a need for clear, 
realistic and measurable objectives. Entity 
managers are responsible for developing 
performance expectations, client-oriented 
service standards and relevant and useful 
performance indicators. Without a good 
understanding of what the entities expect 
their programs to accomplish, it is 
difficult if not impossible to assess the 
degree to which the programs have 
achieved their objectives. 


17.52 Second, reliable project 
information is key. Entities need to collect 
and monitor the results achieved at a 
project level, on an ongoing basis. 
Reliable information at the project level 
supports evaluation at all levels. Such data 
provide ongoing measures of performance 
and much of the necessary information for 
planned evaluations. In addition, analysis 
of these data in relation to costs helps 
reveal whether or not projects and 
programs are providing value for the 
money invested. The entities we audited 
had information on the planned results of 
the projects they funded, but they had not 
followed up on this information 
consistently to ascertain its reliability. 


Reliable project 
information is key. 
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Program results are 
more than the sum of 
project results. 


The entities vary 
considerably in their 
use of repayables. 


17.53 Third, program results are more 
than the sum of project results. Other 
effects, such as the level of incrementality 
of the program (for example, how much 
investment would not have gone ahead 
without the help of the program?), or the 
level of displacement (the extent to which 
subsidized firms “crowd out” or displace 
unsubsidized firms), or multiplier effects 
(how many indirect jobs or how much 
income did the program generate in an 
area because of an investment?) cannot be 
measured just by looking at project 
figures. Additional analysis is necessary in 
order to reach conclusions on those issues. 
In addition, the net return of a program 
has to be assessed in terms of the benefits 
produced and the costs incurred. 


17.54 Finally, as noted one cannot 
measure completely the success or failure 
of a regional economic development 
program by examining movements in 
economic aggregates at the regional level. 


The diversified entities can have a 
national effect 


17.55 Some of the issues that the 
individual entities deal with overlap their 
respective jurisdictions. One example is 
displacement at a national level. As we 
observe in chapters 18 and 20, two of the 
entities (ACOA and Western Economic 
Diversification) report that they have 
attracted large federal contracts to their 
regions. In our opinion, such occurrences 
could have positive or negative effects on 
national economic efficiency. With 
competition from suppliers in the regions, 
we would expect to see some attention 
given to assessing the effects of wider 
regional procurement on national 
economic efficiency. 


Opportunities for Co-operation 


17.56 The programs of the four regional 
entities have significant differences, as do 


the regional economies they serve. 
Comparing results among programs 
should be done with care. But there are 
enough similarities to make possible some 
sharing of information and comparisons of 
operations. We are encouraged to note that 
there is a working group of auditors, 
evaluators and reviewers among the 
regional development programs and that 
they have exchanged practices in internal 
audit, evaluation and performance 
measurement. 


Repayability of Contributions 


Entities applied the repayability policy 
differently 


17.57 In February 1990, Treasury 
Board approved a policy of repayable 
contributions for business assistance. The 
objective was to refocus business 
assistance programs toward investing in 
economic development, as opposed to 
subsidizing the private sector. The policy 
stipulates that all contributions to business 
be repayable, but there are significant 
exemptions. Contributions that may be 
non-repayable include those to 
not-for-profit entities, those for less than 
$100,000, and those for projects that 
benefit an industrial sector. The entities 
vary considerably in their use of 
repayables. However, for all the entities, 
when assistance is repayable it is 
interest-free. 


17.58 Western Economic 
Diversification makes all its assistance to 
individual businesses repayable. FedNor 
has made less than 8 percent of its 
contributions repayable but they represent 
34 percent of the total dollars. Seventeen 
percent of ACOA’s Action Program 
contributions are repayable. About 

24 percent of FORD-Q’s contributions are 
repayable, including those from the 
Canada-Quebec Industrial Subsidiary 
Agreements which after February 1990 
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made contributions to major industrial 
projects repayable, but not those to 
municipalities. These percentages reflect 
the policies in place prior to February 
1995, 


17.59 Some contributions are repayable 
once the client has met certain conditions. 
Some of these conditions are complex and 
will not be met for many years into the 
future. Monitoring and collecting the 
repayments will require significant staff 
expertise and effort as some programs 
change direction. The entities will have to 
make decisions to ensure that receivables 
are collected in a cost-beneficial way. 


17.60 The February 1995 Budget 
speech announced changes in the 
repayment policy. In future, a greater 
proportion of assistance to individual 
business will be repayable. The recent 
operational experience of Western 
Economic Diversification may be of use 
to the other entities (See Chapter 20). 


Future Operations of 
Regional Economic 
Development Programs 


17.61 Future regional economic 
development programs in Canada will be 
different. Announced changes include 
significant funding cuts in most entities, 
new program partnerships involving 
financial institutions, emphasis on greater 
repayability and a variety of other 
modifications. 


17.62 Several ongoing concerns need to 
be addressed. A primary one is to 
determine what is being accomplished for 
the expenditures being made. Without 
objective assessments of program results, 
as are required for the ACOA programs, 
the entities cannot answer this 
fundamental question properly. In our 
view, in times of serious resource limits, 
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failure to measure and report results is an 
unacceptable financial risk to the best use 
of public funds. 


17.63 But there are other issues that 
also need to be resolved, such as the 
extent to which projects should be 
monitored, the accountability of program 
managers after the stream of payments has 
been made, and how the program 
objectives should translate into efficient 
and effective operations. Also, the impact 
of the programs on competitors, the need 
for funding as defined by the 
incrementality criterion, the assessment of 
projected economic benefits and project 
viability need to be addressed more 
rigorously. Implementing the new 
repayability regime in times of reduced 
resources will pose a challenge for the 
entities. Opportunities also exist to 
improve co-ordination with other entities 
to enhance the efficiency of program 
delivery. 


17.64 = Inconclusion, regional economic 
development is delivered by the federal 
government through a number of separate 
entities. They have different priorities and 
somewhat different objectives. It is 
essential that each entity evaluate its own 
impacts so that the government has the 
information to assess its policies on 
regional economic development. 


Entities’ Responses 


ACOA’s response: 


The Atlantic Canada Opportunities 
Agency welcomes the findings and 
observations of the Auditor General. The 
Agency also welcomes the AG’s 
recognition of the progress it has made in 
evaluating its major programs and in 
co-ordinating the work of federal 
government, provinces and the private 
sector; most visibly in the tourism and 
geomatics industries. 


The Agency will implement measures in 
response to each of the Auditor General’s 
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recommendations; some measures have 
already been implemented. The Agency's 
detailed responses follow each of the AG's 
recommendations in Chapter 18. 


The following is a brief overview of the 
more significant areas where the Agency's 
work relates to comments made in 
Chapter 17. 


Evaluation and policy and program 
changes 


ACOA has made extensive use of review 
and evaluation to assess its results and 
guide significant policy and program 
changes; this, in order to further the 
government's objectives for economic 
development. The Agency conducted 
extensive and, in some respects, ground- 
breaking evaluations of its two major 
programs (Action and COOPERATION) 
and evaluated the Fisheries Adjustment 
Program (FAP) and individual 
COOPERATION Program agreements. 


These efforts were capped by a 
comprehensive assessment of the Agency 
by the government, through the Program 
Review exercise in the fall of 1994. While 
Cabinet confirmed ACOA’s mandate to 
co-ordinate economic development in 
Atlantic Canada and to promote business 
development and job creation in 
partnership with the private sector, it also 
directed that the Agency implement 
significant changes in its operations. 
Commercial assistance under the Business 
Development Program is now fully and 
unconditionally repayable, and is to be 
but one of many ways in which the Agency 
works with business to create jobs and 
enhance economic development. 
Repayability and related operating 
changes will require that ACOA Account 
Managers maintain contact with business 
clients, beyond the initial project 
evaluation phase, to bring valuable advice 
and support in areas such as marketing, 
improved management practices, quality 
assurance and technological innovation, 
throughout the life cycle of the project and 
beyond. This comprehensive business 


support approach will further reduce risk 
and contribute to the already high rate of 
success of ACOA—assisted businesses. 


Procurement 


It is ACOA’s view that assisting Atlantic 
Canadian companies to compete for 
federal contracts does not diminish 
national economic efficiency. The 
Industrial and Regional Benefits (IRB) 
policy is designed to establish a level 
playing field: to ensure that firms in all 
regions have access and opportunity to 
participate in major government 
procurements and contracting. Value for 
money, cost effectiveness and efficiency — 
in short, competitiveness — are the 
overriding criteria for the procurement 
process. The policy predates the creation 
of the regional agencies. 


ACOA believes that its role in helping to 
implement this policy strengthens national 
economic efficiency while strengthening 
Atlantic Canada, by enlarging the supplier 
base and promoting more competition 
within the process. 


WD’s response: 


The analysis of regional economic 
development programs provided in this — 
chapter assumes that all regional agencies 
are mandated to address regional 
economic disparities. This is not the case 
for the Department of Western Economic 
Diversification (WD), which is mandated 
under the Western Economic 
Diversification Act to develop and 
diversify the Western economy. This 
mandate recognized the heavy dependency 
of the Western economy on natural 
resources and, therefore, the vulnerability 
to “boom and bust” cycles. This is a 
fundamentally different conception of 
economic development, and one that was 
recently cited by the OECD as “ ... a 
significant improvement on the centralized 
system ... flexible, allowing regions to 
develop policies and programmes which 
are appropriate and well-tailored to their 
needs.” 
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Atlantic Canada Opportunities 
Agency 


The audit work reported i in 1 this chapter was one in s abcotdenee wih the 
legislative mandate, policies and practices of the Office of the Auditor General. 
These policies and practices embrace the standards recommended by the Public 


Sector Accounting and Auditing 2 Board a“ PSAAB y a the Canadian Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. — a 
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IN I IL BTS BBE ITIL HS SORE 8 UENO SEEN 
Atlantic Canada Opportunities 


Agency 


Assistant Auditor General: Wm. F. Radburn 
Responsible Auditor: John O’ Brien 


Main Points 


18.1 The Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency (the Agency or ACOA) performed extensive evaluations of 
its two main programs using relevant indicators and an appropriate methodology. Due largely to errors in the data 
collected and limitations in the assumptions used, the results reported have significant limitations. 


18.2 Our audit of a sample of Action Program and Fisheries Alternatives Program files found that, while basic 
eligibility requirements were met, there were weaknesses in assessing key economic development criteria such as 
incrementality, viability and net economic benefit, and weaknesses in monitoring project progress and results. 


18.3 The agreements governing the COOPERATION Program have broad eligibility criteria and objectives 
that are not clearly linked to program objectives. Information on project activity and results is not maintained in a 
consistent manner. 


18.4 The Agency has made progress in co-ordinating economic development initiatives with other levels of 
government in the Atlantic region. 
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Introduction 


The Case for Economic 
Development in Atlantic Canada 


18.5 By most objective measures, 
Atlantic Canada is at an economic 
disadvantage when compared to Canada 
as a whole. Participation in the labour 
force is lower than the national average 
(Exhibit 18.1). Fewer in the labour force 
have employment compared to the 
national average (Exhibit 18.2). Those 
who are employed earn less than the 
national average (Exhibit 18.3). 


18.6 Atlantic Canada is highly 
dependent on primary industries such as 
agriculture, fishing, forestry and mining, 
and on resource-based, export-oriented 


manufacturing. These industries are highly 


cyclical and subject to influences outside 
of Canada. Studies have indicated that 
Atlantic Canada’s economy is 
characterized by low productivity, high 
costs of transportation to markets, 
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inadequate investment and lack of 
technological innovation. 


ACOA — A Decentralized 
Approach 


18.7 The Atlantic Canada 
Opportunities Agency (the Agency) is the 
most recent in a series of initiatives 
designed to reduce the economic disparity 
between Atlantic Canada and the rest of 
Canada. The evolution of regional 
economic development programs in 
Canada is described in Chapter 17, 
“Overview of Regional Economic 
Development Programs”. 


18.8 The Agency, with its head office 
in Moncton, New Brunswick, is one of the 
few federal departments whose 
headquarters are outside the National 
Capital Region. The Agency itself is 
highly decentralized, with offices headed 
by vice-presidents located in each Atlantic 
provincial capital and in Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. A great deal of decision-making 
authority is delegated to each 
vice-president and, in turn, to the officers 
in each region. 


Exhibit 18.1 


Comparison of Labour Force 
Participation Rates for 
Population Aged 15 years 
and Over 


Year Source: Statistics Canada 
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Exhibit 18.2 


Comparison of 
Unemployment Rates for 
Labour Force Participants 
Aged 15 Years and Over 


18.9 The legislation establishing the 
Agency states that its purpose is to 
“increase economic opportunity in 
Atlantic Canada and, more particularly, to 
enhance the growth of earned incomes and 
employment opportunities in that region.” 


18.10 The Agency has three primary 
expenditure programs that focus on 
economic development. 


e Action Program. The objective of 
the Action Program is to assist in the 
establishment of new businesses and the 
modernization or expansion of existing 
businesses in Atlantic Canada. Projects 
supported by financial assistance include 
studies designed to improve the viability 
of existing businesses; assistance to 
develop new products, services or 
production processes; and financing the 
establishment, expansion or 
modernization of a business. Spending on 
the Action Program from its inception in 
February 1988 to 31 March 1995 totalled 
$1.17 billion. 


e Fisheries Alternatives Program. 
This program provides financial assistance 
to help alleviate hardship caused by 
reductions in fish quotas and depletion of 


Percentage 


fish stocks. From its inception in May 
1990 until 31 March 1995, the Agency 
spent $91 million on Fisheries 
Alternatives projects. The program was 
terminated in the February 1995 Budget. 


e COOPERATION Program. This 
program is intended to improve the 
environment for economic growth in 
Atlantic Canada through co-operation 
among all levels of government, the 
private sector and institutions. It is a 
federal-provincial program governed by 
agreements between the federal 
government and the provinces. Individual 
agreements can be delivered by the 
Agency, another government department 
or a province. The Agency’s expenditures 
through the COOPERATION Program 
totalled $435 million from 1 April 1987 to 
31 March 1995. 


18.11 The Agency’s expenditures are 
about three percent of federal government 
spending in the Atlantic region. 


18.12 Other Agency activities include 
advocacy of Atlantic Canada’s interests 
and co-ordination among federal 
government departments of activities 
intended to stimulate economic growth. - 


20 


16 


a Atlantic 


oe 


Source: Statistics Canada 
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Audit Objectives and 
scope 


Objectives 


18.13 Our objectives in conducting this 
audit were to assess: 


e the measurement of the results the 
Agency has reported to Parliament for its 
economic development programs; 


e the decision-making process used to 
approve or reject projects, and the 
Agency’s ongoing monitoring of projects; 


e certain of the Agency’s efforts to 
co-ordinate its economic development 
programs internally, with other federal 
agencies and with other levels of 
government; and 


e the Agency’s compliance with its 
program delivery standards. 


Scope 


18.14 Our scope involved auditing 
certain key results that the Agency has 


Thousands of Dollars 
27 


24 
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reported to Parliament in its Part III of the 
1994-95 Estimates and its 1988-1993 
Five-Year Report to Parliament. We also 
audited a sample of accepted and rejected 
projects to determine whether the Agency 
had applied the terms and conditions 
approved by Treasury Board, to determine 
whether it had applied key economic 
development concepts when making 
decisions, and to assess whether it had 
exercised appropriate monitoring and 
control of projects. During our review of 
these files, we assessed the Agency’s 
compliance with its own standards for 
service delivery. We also performed case 
studies on sectors of the Atlantic economy 
that the Agency supports to assess the 
extent to which it co-ordinated its efforts 
internally and externally. 


18.15 The quantitative information in 
this chapter has been drawn from various 
government sources indicated in the text. 
Unless otherwise indicated, however, this 
quantitative information has been checked 
for reasonableness but has not been 
audited. 


Exhibit 18.3 
Comparison of Earnings 


(Wages, Salaries and/or Net 
Income from Self-Employment) 


* t t * r & * t * 
67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 


Year 


* data not compiled by Statistics Canada for those years; 


values extrapolated from available data 


Source: Statistics Canada 
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Observations and 
Recommendations 


Measuring and Reporting Results 


Background 
18.16 


In its Part III of the 1994-95 


Estimates and its 1988-1993 Five-Year 
Report to Parliament, the Agency reported 
that its programs and activities had 
achieved significant results. In reviewing 
the results reported by the Agency, we 
sought to answer the following questions: 


e Were the measures used to report 
results relevant to the Agency’s legislated 
and program objectives? 


e Was the approach used to measure 


results appropriate? 


e Was the approach applied properly 
and based on reasonable assumptions? 


e Were the input data used to measure 
results reliable? 


Exhibit 18.4 
Results Reported 
Key Results Reported to 
Parliament : 
Total GDP impact 
Impact on GDP per $ 
fe ACOA fnding 


Jobs created 


— Action Program 


e Were the results reported to 
parliamentarians in clear and 
understandable terms? 


18.17. The Agency’s enabling 
legislation requires it to evaluate its 
activities and report on the “impact [its] 
activities have had on regional disparity”. 
The Agency completed program 
evaluations of its two major expenditure 
programs, the Action Program (completed 
in 1992) and the COOPERATION 
Program (completed in 1993). These 
evaluations are the primary sources of 
publicly reported information on results. 


18.18 Exhibit 18.4 displays the key 
results that the Agency has reported to 
Parliament. 


18.19 In addition, the Agency has 
reported levels of client satisfaction, 
measures of efficiency and operational 
activity, and increases in federal 
procurement in the Atlantic region since 
its inception. 


COOPERATION | __ 


$4.2 to $1 (12) 
(1992 and 1993) 


26,089 (1993) (2) 
26,000 (1993) (1) 
33,000 (1997) (2) 


31,284 (1993) (2) 
33,000 (1993) (1) 


Impact on tax revenue 


$1.4 billion (1992) (02) 
$2.1 billion (1997) (D2) 
Plus multi-year chart () 


$1 billion (1997) (2) 


31,000 (1997) (2) 


42,000 (1992) (2) 
64,000 (1998) (D2) 

| Plus multi-year chart on 
effect on employment (?) 


$240 million (1992) ()@) 
$600 million (1999) (D2) 
Plus multi-year chart (2) 


GDP — Gross Domestic Product 


Sources: (1) Part III of the 1994-1995 Estimates 


(2) 1988-1993 Five-Year Report to Parliament 


(_) indicates year reported 
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Commendable initiatives to measure 
and report results 


18.20 Evaluating the results of 
economic development programs is 
difficult and expensive, especially for a 
new organization. Nonetheless, the 
questioning of program relevance and cost 
effectiveness is vital for good 
management and accountability. 


18.21 Although the evaluation of 
economic development programs is not 
new, the Agency is the only federal 
organization required by law to evaluate 
its programs’ impact on regional disparity. 
It is important to emphasize that in 
addressing this difficult task, the Agency 
has gone beyond most current practice for 
measuring and reporting results of 
economic development programs. The 
remainder of this section will comment on 
the strengths and weaknesses in the 
measurement and reporting of results. 


Results measured are relevant to key 
stewardship issues 


18.22 Results selected for measurement 
and reporting must be relevant to the 
organization’s key objectives. The key 
results selected — namely, jobs created 
and maintained, total effect on 
employment and total impact on gross 
domestic product — are relevant and 
linked closely to the Agency’s legislated 
objectives. The number of jobs created 
and maintained is a common measure for 
economic development programs. 
However, in measuring the total effect on 
employment and the total impact on gross 
domestic product (both of which are 
measures of macro economic impact not 
typically subject to program evaluation by 
federal economic development agencies), 
the Agency has advanced the state of the 
practice. 


18.23 In addition to the macro 
economic indicators, there are other 
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intermediary indicators directly related to 
program objectives that could be 
measured. Measurement of these 
intermediate indicators could provide a 
link between the Agency’s programs and 
the reported macro economic results. 
While the Agency established program 
objectives for both the Action and 
COOPERATION programs, they were not 
stated in a manner that was clear and 
measurable. In addition, achievement of 
the objectives was either not measured or 
only partially or indirectly measured in 
the evaluations. Exhibit 18.5 shows the 
objectives by program and whether results 
were measured for each objective. 


18.24 The Agency should improve the 
clarity and measurability of objectives 
for its key programs and measure their 
achievement in its program evaluations. 


Agency’s response: ACOA appreciates the 
positive comments of the Report 
concerning the progress made by the 
Agency in what the OAG acknowledges to 
be the difficult task of evaluating the 
impact of regional development. 


From its inception the Agency recognized 
that there are few measurement models 
available that meet regional development 
evaluation needs. Accordingly, the Agency 
used a multi-disciplinary team approach, 
including contracts with independent, 
national consulting firms, to evaluate both 
major ACOA programs and to provide 
recommendations regarding appropriate 
models and assumptions to be used. As a 
result, the Agency has focussed its efforts 
and resources on measuring the most 
important results of its programming, the 
ultimate impacts on the Atlantic economy 
and regional disparity. The Agency has 
measured job creation, the top priority of 
the government, and produced a 
value-for-money evaluation of its 
programming, which is rarely available 
for economic development programs. 
Based upon the lessons learned from this 
effort, the Agency is taking steps to 


The key results 
selected for 
measurement are 
relevant and linked 
Closely to the 
Agency’s legislated 
objectives. 


Objectives were not 
measured or only 
partially or indirectly 
measured in the 
evaluations. 
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Exhibit 18.5 


Objectives for the Action and 
COOPERATION Programs 


See 


establish a few key measurable objectives 
in addition to jobs, such as productivity, 
sales and export sales, which support the 
ultimate objectives of job creation and 
increased income. The Agency plans to 
continue its practice of follow-up surveys 
of representative samples of assisted 
projects as a means of evaluating the 
achievement of objectives. This approach 
produces sound results while being most 
cost effective. 


The need to gather and maintain 
information on an ongoing basis 


18.25 For most new programs, the 
Treasury Board recommends that an 
evaluation framework be developed as 
early as possible in a program’s design or 
implementation. An evaluation framework 
provides the basis for future evaluation. 
Among other things, it identifies the 
evaluation issues and indicators. It also 
sets out the data requirements for 
evaluation — including identification of 
the data that need to be collected on an 
ongoing basis. 


18.26 The Agency developed 
evaluation frameworks for the Action 
Program (July 1990) and the 


Objective 


Development of entrepreneurship 


Small, medium-sized enterprise 
success/competitiveness 


Lasting employment opportunities 
Increased earned incomes 
Advocacy of Atlantic interests 
Expanded competitive economy 


Increased innovation 


Product and market development 


COOPERATION Program (November 
1990). Both evaluation frameworks 
indicated that there was a need to develop 
a set of clearly defined and measurable 
objectives and to collect and manage all 
relevant baseline data. The Agency did 
not collect all the baseline data necessary 
for evaluation as identified in the 
evaluation frameworks. Clear, measurable 
objectives are important to the ongoing 
management of the programs and are 
needed to determine what information 
should be gathered to assess the 
achievement of results. 


18.27. Where the Agency was directly 
responsible for the delivery of the Action 
Program, it had some program 
information available when completing 
the evaluation. For each project, it had 
gathered basic information about 
recipients, along with such information as 
job creation and maintenance expected at 
the time of application, funds approved 
and spent, and cash-flow projections. 
While this information was useful, the 
Agency did not, as a matter of course, 
maintain information on actual project 
results in its database. 


Partially 


No 
No 
Indirectly 
No 
Partially 


Partially 


Indirectly 


Source: Action Program Evaluation Assessment/(COOPERATION Program Evaluation Framework 
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18.28 Most of the individual 
agreements under the COOPERATION 
Program were delivered by provincial 
governments or other federal agencies. 
Although for each COOPERATION 
agreement there was an evaluation 
framework setting out the information 
requirements, these concentrated on 
operational or service issues rather than on 
results information linked to the 
objectives of the agreement. Information 
on projects was kept by the delivering 
organizations. As a result, the fundamental 
information on program activities 
necessary for accountability and 
evaluation (for example, a complete list of 
recipients) was not readily available. Even 
basic information was often very difficult 
to obtain, as the delivering organizations 
took numerous and varied approaches to 
collecting it. 


18.29 The 1990 framework for the 
evaluation of the COOPERATION 
Program identified the need to gather 
appropriate data, and recommended that 
ACOA immediately proceed with the 
steps necessary to collect and manage all 
relevant baseline data. 


18.30 Furthermore, the 1993 evaluation 
report itself stated the following: 


Strong and credible material, records 
and information for program 
evaluation purposes were not readily 
available. This suggests that ACOA is 
at risk in demonstrating an important 
condition of accountability. 


18.31 In our view, this problem 
restricted the Agency’s ability to conduct 
a cost-effective evaluation of the 
COOPERATION Program. 


18.32 For future COOPERATION 
agreements, the Agency should ensure 
that information on recipients, activities 
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and results is maintained in a consistent 
form and is readily accessible. 


Agency’s response: Since its inception, 

the Agency, in regard to programs it 
delivers in co-operation with the 
provinces, has recognized the complexity 
of performing program evaluations, given 
the differing practices and requirements of 
program evaluation among the provinces 
and their varying capabilities to deliver 
such products. 


For this reason, ACOA initiated the 
evaluation of the COOPERATION 
Program, following which the Agency 
implemented steps to ensure the ready 


Basic information on 


availability of data on COOPERATION COOPERATION 
program recipients and activities. These Prog ram projects was 
Steps are continuing and include ea 
investments in computerized systems so often very difficult to 
that project-level data maintained by obtain. 


provincial governments, for example, can 
be transferred to ACOA’s database and be 
readily accessible to ACOA officials. It is 
planned that data on results will be 
obtained through follow-up surveys of 
representative samples of recipients. 


Measuring results — Action Program 


18.33 The evaluation process. 
Information was gathered for the Action 
Program evaluation through a survey of 
clients, interviews, case studies and 
internal program sources. The macro 
economic impacts were established 
through a technique known as 
econometric modelling. The Agency 
selected the number of jobs created as the 
measure of the program’s direct impact. 
This was then translated into a measure of 
economic activity (“value added”’), by 
sector. Value added, by sector, was the 
basic input into the econometric model 
that estimated the effect on gross domestic 
product and other macro economic 
impacts of the Action Program. In our 
view, this approach to measuring the key 
results of the Action Program was valid 
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Exhibit 18.6 


Action Program Evaluation 
Process 


18-14 


and appropriate. The evaluation process 
followed is outlined in Exhibit 18.6. 


18.34 We performed a limited survey of 
the state of evaluation of similar economic 
development programs in other countries. 
The type of evaluation conducted for the 
Action Program is similar to evaluations 
carried out in Western European countries, 
although those evaluations do not always 
measure the macro economic impacts of 
economic development programs. 


18.35 Problems with input data and 
modelling assumptions. The results 
reported by an econometric modelling 
exercise are dependent on the model 
selected, the modelling assumptions 
applied and the data input. While the 
model the Agency used was appropriate, 
our analysis of the quantification of the 
direct impact selected by the Agency (jobs 
created), used as the basic input data, 
revealed problems. 


PROCESS 


ACOA database 


Translate jobs 
created into value 
added, by sector 


Conference Board 
Atlantic Provinces 
Econometric 
Model 


Evaluation Report 


—p _ Jobs created and maintained 


Client survey - 


= > Expected jobs created and _ 


—p Allofthe above 


18.36 
program’s direct impact, the Agency 
conducted a survey of its clients asking 
them for estimates of the number of jobs 
created and maintained by the projects 


To assist in determining the 


selected for the survey that could be 
attributed to Action Program assistance. 
The Agency received survey responses 
from 607 clients who had received 
assistance during the period February 
1988 to March 1992. The survey produced 
an estimate of the number of jobs created 
that ranged from a low of 18,346 to a high 
of 23,181, with the midpoint at 20,763. 
The Agency has informed us that one of 
the main objectives of the survey was to 
establish a success rate for the 
achievement of actual job creation and 
maintenance. The job creation success 
rate was to be used to adjust the Agency’s 
database of expected job creation, for 
modelling purposes. 


OUTPUT 
i een 


Client satisfaction/efficiency 


maintained 


Impact on gross domestic 
product 


Impact on tax revenue 


Effect on employment 
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18.37 Wereviewed a sample of 51 of 
the 607 projects of clients who responded 
to the survey. Our review was designed to 
determine the reliability of job creation 
and maintenance information from the 
survey when compared with information 
from the Agency’s own files, including 
information obtained through site visits by 
Agency Officials and self-reporting by 
clients. For the projects we reviewed, the 
number of jobs created according to the 
survey was higher than our estimate based 
on the documentation in the Agency’s 
files. Where differences existed, we found 
that the survey information was 
consistently higher than information in the 
Agency’s files. Our findings, while based 
on a significant portion of the reported 
jobs created, cannot be used in place of 
the survey as an estimate of the jobs 
created by the Agency’s clients. 


18.38 We found several important 
reasons for the differences between the 
information included in the survey and 
information contained in the Agency’s 
files: 


e Insome cases, the survey estimate 
included all jobs created by all 
Agency-supported projects of a client and 
not just the direct jobs created by the 
project that was the subject of the survey. 
For example, one company in the survey 
reported the creation of 42 jobs by a 
project that had received approval for 
$155,000 in Agency assistance and was 
designed to create one job. This same 
company had two other major projects, 
including the establishment of the 
company, with approved Agency 
assistance of $1.3 million. 


e Marketing and innovation projects 
were designed to create few direct jobs, 
yet the survey respondents reported 
significant job creation. For example, a 
company reported the creation of 40 
full-time and 15 part-time jobs from 
assistance of $100,000 for various 
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marketing activities. This company had 
received significant previous assistance 
from the Agency and other government 
agencies that had had an impact on the 
number of persons it employed. The 
number of jobs reported by the company 
as attributable to the marketing activities 
appears to represent all of the company’s 
employees. 


18.39 We have further concerns about 
the conduct of the survey of clients: 


e A significant number of projects 
surveyed had yet to be completed when 
their responses were included in the 
survey results. Had the survey been based 
only on projects that were completed and 
operating, it would have provided more 
assurance that the reports of jobs created 
accurately captured the full impact of a 
project on employment. 


The survey reported a 
higher number of jobs 
created than noted in 


agency files. 
e The Agency did not thoroughly 
review the potential impact (either 
positive or negative) that the 
non-respondent population had on the 
survey results. There was no response on 
566 of the 1173 projects selected (48 
percent). In our view, the Agency could 
have gained more assurance of the 
reasonableness of the estimates based on 
the survey information by examining and 
adjusting for the characteristics of 
non-respondents’ projects. 


18.40 Since the Agency’s database 
contains information gathered at the time 
of application, it is not a source of 
information on the program’s actual direct 
impact. Notwithstanding the problems we 
observed with the survey of clients, we 
believe that if the results had been fully 
adjusted, they would have provided a 
more accurate estimate of the number of 
jobs created than does applying a success 
rate to the database of jobs expected. 


18.41 The Agency conducted a case 
study of tourism accommodation to assess 
the impact that its support to recipients 
had on competitors in the selected areas. 
This impact, known as displacement, was 
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All jobs created were 
assumed to last for 
10 years. 


The Action Program 
results reported have 


significant limitations. 
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examined but not quantified and, 
therefore, could not be incorporated into 
the determination of the program’s 
impact. Although we were able to identify 
examples of the measurement of 
displacement in European evaluations, we 
could not find examples in evaluations of 
similar Canadian programs. 


18.42 An important assumption 
included by the Agency in the modelling 
exercise was that all of the jobs created by 
the program would last for a period of 10 
years. Although this assumption had a 
significant impact on the output of the 
econometric modelling exercise, we found 
no reliable evidence to validate its use. 
The Agency believes that this is a 
reasonable assumption: some projects will 
do better than expected and some will do 
worse than expected over the 10-year 
period, but the results will balance out 
over time. The Agency had a short 
program history upon which to base the 
assumption of the duration of the jobs 
created. 


18.43 Subsequent adjustments for 
reporting to Parliament. The final results 
reported to Parliament incorporated the 
following adjustments, which were 
estimated as part of the evaluation but 
were not used during the evaluation to 
measure direct impacts: 


e anestimate of the number of jobs 
maintained by the program; 


e anestimate of the number of jobs 
both created and maintained by those 
projects that were not incremental, using 
the Agency’s most conservative estimate 
(a project that is not incremental would 
likely have proceeded with the same 
scope, at the same time and in the same 
location without government assistance); 
and 


e anestimated success rate of 96 
percent in achieving actual job creation 
and 108 percent in achieving actual job 


maintenance, as compared with the 
estimates made at the time of application. 


18.44 In addition, the Agency adjusted 
the output of the modelling exercise so 
that another year of experience could be 
included in its reports to Parliament. 


18.45  Weconcur in principle with these 
adjustments but are concerned that the 
Agency incorporated an estimate of jobs 
maintained into the econometric 
modelling without a rigorous estimation of 
the input. The Agency essentially 
followed the same process to estimate jobs 
both created and maintained. We noted the 
same problems in the estimate of jobs 
maintained as we found in the estimate of 
jobs created. Further, we noted that some 
of the surveyed projects reported 
significant numbers of jobs maintained, 
when job maintenance was not part of the 
Agency’s rationale for its original support 
of the projects. In future evaluations, the 
Agency needs to analyze critically the 
likelihood and extent of job loss in 
projects before it estimates the “value 
added” to be input for modelling purposes. 


18.46 Conclusion. We found that the . 
overall approach and the econometric — 
model used by the Agency were 
appropriate. However, because of the 
concerns noted about the input data and 
modelling assumption used, the Action 
Program results reported in both the 
evaluation and reports to Parliament have 
significant limitations. In our view, the 
Agency can correct these problems in 
future evaluations. 


18.47 The Agency should improve its 
measurement processes for future 
evaluations of the Action Program to 
reduce the problems associated with the 
input and assumptions used in the 
econometric modelling exercise. 


Agency’s response: In measuring the 
impact of its programming on job creation 
and economic growth, the Agency, as the 
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AG indicates, “has gone beyond most 
common practice...” In order to do so, it 
had to develop new measurement 
techniques. Inevitably, the first-time use of 
these techniques involves limitations on 
the precision of the estimated results. 
While the Report notes examples of the 

51 cases it has analyzed where it believes 
the number of jobs created has been 
overestimated, it notes there is no basis to 
suggest a different estimate of overall jobs 
created for the approximately 

6,000 companies supported. The client 
survey was designed to capture the full 
employment impact on a firm basis of 
marketing and innovation projects 
resulting from increased product sales and 
not just the expansion of employment in 
the marketing or research department. 
Also, it could be argued that the number 
of jobs was underestimated for those 
projects that had not reached their full 
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Program because of the nature of the 
activities funded and, as we have noted, 
the absence of results information for 
individual COOPERATION agreements. 
Hence, a large number of assumptions had 
to be made to estimate the direct impacts 
of the program. The reasonableness of 
assumptions is crucial to the ultimate 
estimate of macro economic impacts 
indicated by the econometric modelling 
exercise. 


18.50 We examined the five sectors or 
expenditure areas on which the Agency 
estimated the COOPERATION Program 
had the most significant direct impacts: 
human resource development, mining, 
forestry, highways and business support. 
We have concerns about some of the 


underlying assumptions that were used: The results reported 


potential at the time of the survey. While e The information used to estimate the for the COOPERATION 
there will always be limits to the accuracy _ 4irect impacts on these sectors often came Program are largely 
of estimates, ACOA believes its estimates from sources that were not validated, 
are reasonable given available resources either by program evaluations for the based on 
and the methodology of the day. individual COOPERATION agreements assumptions. 
covering these sectors or by any other 
Now that the measurement techniques means, as representative of activities 
have been established, the Agency plans funded under the program. The Agency 
to move to improve their accuracy on the believes that the information it used 
basis of additional program experience represented appropriate proxies for the 
and with the benefit of the OAG’s activities supported, but we found no 
observations. reliable evidence to demonstrate this 
relationship. 
Measuring results — COOPERATION e For commercial projects, information 
Program on direct impacts was taken from the 
18.48 The Agency’s evaluation of the rapes ROotaR, ie. problems gotedswath 
e Action Program evaluation were 
OPERATION Progra was conducted thereby incorporated into the 
using information from client surveys, COOPERATION Program evaluation. 
interviews, and case studies and by 
analysis of information from individual 18.51 The COOPERATION Program 
COOPERATION agreements and external _ €Valuation was conducted on both a 
sources. The evaluation was based on all retrospective and a prospective basis. That 
COOPERATION agreements signed by is, the evaluation incorporated results 
31 March 1993. from actual expenditures up to 31 March 
1993, the effective date of the evaluation, 
18.49 Determining the direct impacts of | with projected results based on 
the COOPERATION Program was much commitments for future expenditures from 
more complex than for the Action 1 April 1993 to 31 March 1997. Of the 
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$1.3 billion in total program spending 
covered by the evaluation, approximately 
44 percent represented expenditures 
actually incurred, while the remaining 56 
percent represented commitments for 
future expenditures. Therefore, for the last 
four years covered by the evaluation, the 
reported results included both the 
expected future impacts of incurred 
expenditures and the expected future 
impacts of planned expenditures. 


18.52 The Agency should ensure that 
its results measurement clearly 
distinguishes between the results of the 
direct impacts of incurred expenditures 
and the forecasts of impacts of future 
expenditures. 


Agency’s response: The Agency’s first 
Five Year Report to Parliament 
emphasized the additional jobs resulting 
from Agency programming over the 
1987-92 period, the first five years of the 
Agency’s life. Clearly, the job impact to 
1992, a total of 42,000 jobs from the 
Action and COOPERATION programs 
combined, results only from incurred 
expenditures. However, in order to provide 
information to guide decisions on future 
funding for the COOPERATION Program, 
ACOA, in consultation with the provincial 
governments, believed it was necessary to 
estimate the impact resulting from the 
total commitments already made by the 
federal government and the Atlantic 
provinces as of March 31, 1993. In this 
way, the full impact of the agreed-upon 
funding allocation to the COOPERATION 
Program could be examined. 


In the future, the Agency will endeavour to 
more clearly delineate the impacts of 
incurred versus forecast expenditures in 
both program evaluations and within the 
evaluation of the individual 
COOPERATION agreements. 


Measuring results — Advocacy 


18.53 ACOA has reported that federal 
procurement in the Atlantic provinces 
increased in the three years after its 
creation, by 70 percent over the three 
preceding years. In addition, the Agency 
used case studies to demonstrate the 
impact of individual advocacy initiatives. 
Our audit included a review of the data 
used to make the overall claims. 


18.54 We found that the data used to 
make the overall claims about increases in 
federal procurement in the region came 
from a Department of Supply and Services 
document. However, that document states: 


The statistics provided cannot 
properly be used to identify the 
effects of federal contracting in 
generating economic activity within 
Canada. 


18.55 We were not able to identify any 
other source of information to support the 
results claimed by the Agency. 


Reporting results to Parliament 


18.56 The most important vehicles for 
reporting the results of the Agency’s _ 
activities have been its Part III of the 
1994-1995 Estimates and its 1988-1993 
Five-Year Report to Parliament. 
Information contained in these reports 
came, for the most part, from the program 
evaluations, as subsequently adjusted. The 
results information is considerable and 
relevant to the Agency’s legislated 
objectives. 


18.57 Information on the number of 
jobs created by the Action Program, the 
COOPERATION Program and both 
programs combined was reported on 
different bases and for different time 
frames. Measures presented were not fully 
explained in the reports. In certain 
instances, the reported number of jobs 
created included only those jobs expected 
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to be created directly by the program, 
without adjusting for incrementality or the 
measured success rate. In others, it 
included an estimate of both the direct and 
indirect jobs created and maintained, and 
was adjusted for incrementality. Exhibit 
18.4 displays the information on results 
that the Agency has reported to 
Parliament. We are concerned that 
information prepared using different 
methodologies, over different time frames, 
and reported in a fragmented way is 
difficult to understand and place in an 
appropriate context. 


Recent Agency activity 


18.58 The first evaluations undertaken 
by the Agency represent a major effort to 
measure the macro economic impact of its 
programs. The Agency has learned a great 
deal from this experience and is taking 
steps to build on the knowledge acquired. 
In the Action Program, the Agency is 
developing intermediary indicators for 
such areas as export trade, tourism and 
entrepreneurship. It is also undertaking a 
new survey of Action Program clients to 
update information on the program’s 
impact. 


Project Management and Decision 
Making 


Introduction 


18.59 We audited a random sample of 
100 projects approved or applied for 
between 1 October 1993 and 30 
September 1994 under the Action, 
Fisheries Alternatives and 
COOPERATION programs. In addition, 
we audited all 16 projects with assistance 
greater than $1 million approved during 
the same period. 
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18.60 We reviewed the documentation 
in each project file and met with the 
responsible account manager and 
compliance officer. We visited a few of 
the applicants to get their views, to see the 
projects and to ensure that the Agency’s 
documentation described the projects 
accurately. 


18.61 We audited the Action and 
Fisheries Alternatives programs separately 
from the COOPERATION Program 
because there are significant differences in 
the programs’ objectives, control 
frameworks and delivery. 


18.62 The Action Program is delivered 
directly by Agency officials. Terms and 
conditions approved by the Treasury 
Board provide regulatory guidance for the 
program, supplemented by internal 
policies and procedures. The Fisheries 
Alternatives Program had a similar control 
framework. 


18.63 The COOPERATION Program is 
a federal-provincial, cost-shared program, 
with a series of agreements covering 
specific industry sectors, geographic areas 
or subjects in each province. Individual 
agreements outline objectives and 
eligibility criteria for accepting or 
rejecting project proposals. 
COOPERATION agreements are delivered 
primarily by provincial officials, on behalf 
of both levels of government. Each 
agreement is managed by a committee of 
federal and provincial officials, who are 
responsible for its overall delivery. 


18.64 Typically, the federal government 
funds 70 percent of the cost of projects 
under the COOPERATION agreements. 
Exhibit 18.7 summarizes the 
COOPERATION agreements in place as 
of 31 March 1995. COOPERATION 
agreements implemented by other federal 


The results reported to 
Parliament are difficult 
to understand and 
place in an appropriate 
context. 
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Exhibit 18.7 


COOPERATION Agreements 
in place as at 31 March 1995 


Source: Atlantic Canada 
Opportunities Agency 
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government departments were outside the 
scope of our audit. 


Assessment of projects under the Action 
and Fisheries Alternatives programs 


18.65 The private sector invests in 
physical assets, market studies or research 
and development for commercial reasons, 
based on the anticipated return. When 
government provides support for private 
sector activities, it assumes part of the 
private sector’s business risk in order to 
obtain economic benefits for a region or 
for the country as a whole. In both 
instances, an assessment of the proposed 
activity is necessary before a decision is 
made to spend funds. Inevitably, some 
investments will not be successful. The 
use of public funds to support commercial 
activities places a great deal of 
responsibility on public servants to ensure 
that reasonable and prudent analysis is 
carried out before a decision is made to 
support a project. 


18.66 The basis for ACOA’s support of 
an economic development project under 
the Action and Fisheries Alternatives 
programs is set out in the terms and 
conditions approved by Treasury Board. 
For commercial projects, the key factors 
to consider are: 


Implemented 
by ACOA 
New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward Island 
Newfoundland 


Pan—Atlantic 


TOTALS 


Number of Agreements 


Other federal 
departments 


e Incrementality — Is it probable that 
the applicant requires government funding 
for the project to proceed as proposed in 
terms of scope, location and timing? 


e Commercial viability — Can the 
project become commercially viable 
without further government assistance? 


e Net economic benefit — Will the 
project have a positive net impact on the 
economies of Atlantic Canada and Canada 
as a whole? For example, would 
supporting a project reduce the business 
opportunities of other businesses in 
Atlantic Canada? 


e Risk sharing — Can the applicant 
provide appropriate capital for the 
project? In other words, is the applicant 
assuming an appropriate level of risk to 
ensure its commitment to the success of 
the project? 


18.67. For non-commercial projects, we 
asked if the Agency determines whether a 
proposed project addresses a need already 
being met by the government, 
not-for-profit or private sector. We also 
assessed, where appropriate, whether such 
projects are sustainable in the long run. 


18.68 The Agency also has the 
following guidelines for assessing 
projects. If total project cost is: 


e $200,000 or less. Minimal 
information is required (application form, 


Federal 
Expenditures 
Gnillion $) % expired 
as at as at 
31 March 1995 31 March 1995 
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assessment of the applicant’s local market 
area, project description, latest annual 
financial statements, profile of key 
individuals, products and facilities and a 
one-year financial forecast in certain 
situations). As shown in Exhibit 18.8, the 
majority of projects fall in this category. 


e >$200,000 to $2 million. A more 
in-depth analysis of financial statements, 
obtaining financial projections in all 
situations, assessing the project’s impact 
on Atlantic Canada and visiting the 
project, etc. are required. 


e >$2 million. A full in-depth 
examination of the applicant, its market, 
financial position, etc. is required. 


18.69 The terms and conditions for the 
Action Program specify basic criteria such 
as eligible activities, eligible enterprises, 
eligible costs and levels of assistance 
relative to cost. All of our sample projects 
met these basic eligibility requirements. 
Account managers are knowledgeable 
about these requirements and the 
procedures necessary to ensure that they 
are applied properly. 


18.70 Beyond the basic eligibility 
requirements, the analysis performed in 
deciding whether to provide financial 
assistance was limited to what the 
Agency’s guidelines required. Although 
the appropriate information required by 


the equipment is not identified). 


the region. 
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Examples of Activity—-based Project Objectives 


@ ‘To undertake marketing activities or to implement a marketing agreement. (The 
expected result of the implementation is not identified). 


@ To obtain funding for the acquisition of equipment. (The expected result of using 


Examples of Results—based Project Objectives 


@ To expand a facility and purchase equipment to meet market demands from outside 


@ To engage consultants and specialists to improve quality control systems in order 
to obtain international certification. 
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Agency guidelines was generally 
gathered, we noted instances where 
obvious concerns were not addressed. 


18.71 Definition of project objectives. 
We had expected that project objectives 
would be defined to show the expected 
economic results of the project. But in 26 
percent of the cases, the outcomes were 
described as activities to be accomplished 
rather than as expected economic results. 


18.72 Exhibit 18.9 shows examples that 
illustrate our concerns, and also provides 
instances where results were stated in 
terms of the economic benefits to be 
achieved. One way to explain our concern 
is that it is impossible for a project to 
“fail” if the objective is limited to an 
activity such as hiring a marketing 
manager or conducting a study, without 


We noted instances 
where obvious 
concerns were not 
addressed. 


Exhibit 18.8 


Profile of Project Applications under the Action and Fisheries 
Alternatives Programs from 1 October 1993 to 30 September 1994 


| Project Size: Total Cost _ 


$200,000 or less 


> $200,000 TO $2 million 


> $2 million 


Source: Agency Data Files 


Exhibit 18.9 


Defining Project Objectives 


Source: Review of Action 
Program Project Files 
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Exhibit 18.10 


Assessing Incrementality 


Source: Review of Action 
Program Project Files 
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linkage to a result such as increased sales 
or use of underutilized production 
capacity. 


18.73 Incrementality. Generally, we 
found that the Agency’s procedure for 
determining the need for government 
funding was to ensure that the applicant 
signed a declaration stating that the funds 
were required. In 19 percent of the 
commercial cases we reviewed, there were 
indications that the applicant had 
sufficient means to raise the necessary 
funds for a proposed project. 


18.74 There may be other appropriate 
reasons for funding an applicant. For 
example, other jurisdictions may offer 
incentives or the funding may be 
necessary to yield a sufficient return for a 
project to proceed in the Atlantic region. 
However, we could not find evidence that 
the Agency had analyzed these issues. 
Exhibit 18.10 shows examples that 
illustrate the nature of our concerns. 


18.75 Net economic benefit. If the 
benefits of an Agency-supported project 
are less than any damage to an existing 
enterprise, there is no net benefit to the 
region. The Agency’s terms and 
conditions approved by the Treasury 
Board require that project proposals be 
considered for their net benefit to Canada 
and Atlantic Canada. The Agency’s 
internal guidelines for applications of 


Examples Where Incrementality Was Not 
Addressed Fully: 


e@ Application for $29,000 in ACOA 
funding for a project to improve 
quality control in a division of a 
profitable national company with 
significant sales. 


@ Application for marketing 
assistance of $125,000 over three 
years by a company with a gross 
profit greater than $1 million. 


$200,000 or less require consideration of 
the impact on only an applicant’s local 
market area. In cases where the analyzed 
impact was wider, it was usually limited 
to a province rather than applied to the 
region as a whole. However, the Agency 
has indicated that this assessment is 
supplemented by ad hoc studies of 
industry sectors and other research. 


18.76 Nevertheless, we found in 23 
percent of projects we examined that the 
Agency did not appear to have considered 
adequately the net economic benefit to the 
Atlantic region. Based on the limited 
information gathered under the Agency’s 
guidelines, we noted instances where 
providers of a service or product already 
in business in Atlantic Canada could be 
hurt by Agency support of a project. 


18.77 Viability. From the point of view 
of economic development, this criterion is 
important because viable commercial 
projects provide ongoing employment, 
create wealth and pay taxes. In 17 percent 
of the commercial cases we examined, we 
found that the project analysis did not deal 
with key issues affecting the viability of 
projects. In particular, projections were 
based on incomplete or unreasonable — 
assumptions, and significant risks 
associated with future success were not 
addressed. Exhibit 18.11 provides 
examples of the Agency’s assessments. 


18.78 Risk sharing. The terms and 
conditions approved by Treasury Board 
require applicants to invest in their own 
projects. Although the amounts invested 
varied, the required level of investment 
was adhered to in all the projects in our 
sample. 


18.79 Non-commercial projects. For 
the non-commercial projects we 
examined, we found examples where the 
services of the applicant were currently 
being provided by another entity, where 
the net economic benefit to the Atlantic 
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region had not been considered adequately 
or where the financial sustainability of the 
applicant had not been addressed 
adequately. 


18.80 Efficiency of delivery. As part of 
our review, we assessed whether the 
Agency was meeting its own standard of 
45 days to reach a decision on an 
application for Action Program assistance. 
Based on a random sample of 50 project 
files, the average time to process an 
application was approximately 40 days. 


18.81 Measuring decision-making times 
should begin from the day when 
substantially all information is received, 
but that date was not identified regularly 
in Agency records. As a result, the overall 
average performance time recorded in our 
sample results could overstate the actual 
application processing time. 


Monitoring and control of projects 
under the Action and Fisheries 
Alternatives programs 


18.82 The Agency’s monitoring of 
supported projects begins during the 
release of funds to the applicant. The 
Agency’s compliance staff examine 
documentation submitted by the applicant 
and ensure that it supports the costs 
claimed. They also review compliance 
with terms of the contract before any 
funds are released. After an applicant has 
received all of the allotted funding, the 
Agency will contact the applicant toward 
the end of the control period (normally 24 
months after commencement of the 
project’s commercial production) to 
determine the status and results of project 
activity. 


18.83 Monitoring the success of 
individual projects can provide significant 
information for account managers in their 
analysis of subsequent proposals and can 
provide the Agency with feedback about 
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the achievement of its objectives, 
provided it is done on a regular and timely 
basis. 


18.84 We expected that the Agency 
would play an active role in monitoring all 
stages of supported projects. In particular, 
we expected that it would ensure that 
conditions of assistance were met, that the 
government’s financial and development 
interests were protected and that project 
progress and results were identified. 


Compliance 
monitoring is strong. 


18.85 The importance of these activities 
increased with the Agency’s 
announcement that effective 7 February 
1995, all direct assistance to commercial 
organizations under the Action Program 
would be made repayable. 


18.86 Monitoring compliance with 
payment conditions. The Agency does a 
good job of monitoring compliance with 
the payment conditions of contracts with 
applicants. Compliance officers are 
attentive to the Agency’s guidelines and to 
conditions established in the contract. 
Compliance monitoring consumes the 
majority of the Agency’s monitoring 
resources. 


Example Where Viability Was Not Fully Exhibit 18.11 


— Assessing Viability 


@ A project was approved to assist a 
company in securing patent rights for 
a product. At that time, the right to 
the patent was disputed by another 
company. 


@ Applicant’s projected increase in 
operating profit does not exceed the 
financing costs and salary costs 
associated with the project. 


Example Where Viability Was a Factor in 
Rejection: 


e@ Existing competition viewed as too 
strong for the project to be 
successful. 


Source: Review of Action 
Program Project Files 
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Monitoring project 
progress and results 
needs improvement. 
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18.87 Monitoring project progress. 
Besides the monitoring for contractual 
commitments, the Agency’s priority areas 
for monitoring are: 


e the collection of repayable 
contributions; 


e the status of loan guarantees; and 
e contributions greater than $100,000. 


18.88 While we recognize the 
importance of these matters as well as the 
limitations of the Agency’s resources, 
these priorities do not currently apply to 
the majority of the Agency’s activities. 
Therefore, we believe that it is also 
important for the Agency to ensure that 
the largest portion of its activities are 
subject to review in order to ensure that 
supported projects continue to operate and 
that they remain financially viable. Such 
monitoring activities are important to the 
achievement of the Agency’s development 
objectives. 


18.89 For 28 percent of the projects we 
audited, progress had not been adequately 
monitored, or timely financial information 
had not been obtained. For example, we 
noted instances where advances of funds 
had been made six months or more before 
our review, but the Agency did not have 
information on the progress of the project 
or the current financial status of the 
applicant. 


18.90 Monitoring project results. It is 
important to obtain information on the 
results of the project and to use it as input 
to future decisions on whether to support 
similar projects or industries. Agency 
officials have informed us that the extent 
of monitoring of results is limited to 
self-assessment by the applicant, verified 
only infrequently and not recorded in the 
management information system. The 
Agency has stated that rather than 
assessing results on a project-by-project 


basis, it evaluates project results through 
ad hoc surveys and studies of industrial 
sectors and through periodic program 
evaluations. 


18.91 Although the nature of our 
sample did not permit us to evaluate the 
Agency’s results-monitoring activity, we 
have previously noted that the Agency 
does not, as a matter of course, gather 
information on actual project results. The 
Agency is currently reviewing the cost 
effectiveness of all of its payment and 
monitoring processes. 


Conclusion 


18.92 Obviously, it is not possible to 
design a system that can guarantee that all 
projects approved will succeed. In many 
cases, the Agency’s analysis dealt 
appropriately with the risks to its 
economic development objectives. 
However, in a number of cases the 
analysis did not address significant risks to 
meeting one or more of the key economic 
development criteria. 


18.93 The guidelines issued to account 
managers were developed at a time when ~ 
the typical project had a higher value than 
it does today. Now that the vast majority 
of Agency projects fall into a category 
requiring limited review, we believe the 
Agency needs to re-evaluate the 
appropriateness of its guidelines. The 
underlying question that must be 
addressed for each proposal is why the 
government should provide support for the 
project. 


18.94 The Agency’s current monitoring 
activities do not adequately reflect the 
current nature of its development 
activities. While the Agency concentrates 
its monitoring resources on issues of 
compliance with payment conditions, we 
are concerned that project progress and 
results are not addressed adequately. 
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18.95 The Agency should ensure that 
the expected project results are 
specified and clearly linked to the 
objectives of its programs (increased 
export sales, innovation, etc.). The 
Agency should modify its assessment 
procedures to require that analysis be 
based on risks to achieving its goals, as 
well as on project size. 


18.96 The Agency should consider 
implementing monitoring procedures 
that address its current development 
activities. Account managers should 
have an understanding of client 
operations and the progress and results 
of projects. 


Agency’s response: The Report identifies 
the fundamental criteria for the evaluation 
of applications and comments on the 
adequacy of Agency performance in 
satisfactorily addressing each. We are 
pleased that in the majority of cases, 
ranging from 72 percent to 83 percent, the 
OAG has not found any significant 
problems. 


Project Objectives 


The Agency fulfilled the aspects of 
project results measurement for the 
majority of cases, through the 
program evaluation exercises. 
Consequently, ACOA recognizes the 
need to identify project objectives, 
both in terms of the projects’ success 
and also in terms of their relationship 
with overall program objectives and 
Agency strategies. To ensure that this 
requirement is addressed effectively, 
ACOA completed a review of 
applicable functions; recommenda- 
tions from that exercise include 
improvements in the internal process 
of objective determination and 
measurement. Since early in its 
mandate, the Agency has had 
program evaluation frameworks to 
help address the need for results 
measurement. Similarly, the Agency 
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initiated an evaluation framework for 
new programming and the 
deliverables for this product include 
the identification of data and 
information requirements for project 
objectives and their linkage to Agency 
Strategies. 


The Agency has also used results from 
the OAG audit to improve the 
application assessment procedures. 
The Agency has always reflected risk 
to project size; however, formal 
procedures are being developed that 
will evaluate risk to project goal 
achievement and link that analysis to 
assessment decisions. 


Monitoring 


The Agency accepts the OAG findings 
that, while ACOA has done a good 
job of monitoring compliance with the 
payment conditions, Agency 
monitoring of individual project 
progress/results should be improved. 
Complete repayability of commercial 
assistance, and other results of 
Program Review in 1994, changed the 
nature of the Agency. In light of this, 
we have implemented program 
enhancements and realigned 
resources, so as to further emphasize 
the role of the Account Manager 
throughout the monitoring function, 
thereby improving current knowledge 
of project progress and results. ACOA 
will continue to perform aggregate 
benefits monitoring through 
application of statistically valid 
sampling. 


Assessing, monitoring and controlling 
projects under the COOPERATION 
Program 


18.97 COOPERATION agreements are 
typically delivered by provincial officials 
on behalf of both levels of government. It 
is clearly not cost-effective for the Agency 
to operate a duplicate control structure. 
However, it needs a means of obtaining 
assurance that the federal government’s 
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Eligibility criteria and 
objectives for 
COOPERATION 
agreements are quite 
broad. 


18-26 


objectives and interests are being 
protected. 


18.98 Individual COOPERATION 
agreements are the documents governing 
the implementation of the program. The 
agreements do not explicitly require 
consideration of incrementality, net 
economic benefit or commercial 
viability/sustainability. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that the application of these 
criteria often was not evident when we 
reviewed the project files. The percentage 
of exceptions was the same as or greater 
than we found in the Action Program. We 
also reviewed COOPERATION projects to 
determine if project objectives were 
defined in terms of expected results rather 
than as activities. As with the Action 
Program, we found that objectives were 
frequently specified as an activity to be 
completed rather than as an expected 
result. 


18.99 We found that most projects were 
eligible under the federal-provincial 
agreement. In fact, the eligibility criteria 
and objectives are quite broad for most 
agreements — so broad that projects that 
appear to be peripheral to the overall 
program objectives are supported. We 
found it difficult to determine how some 
projects were contributing to 
COOPERATION Program objectives. For 
example, we reviewed an agreement 
intended to revitalize urban cores. Many 
of the projects involved painting buildings 
or replacing siding. Another agreement 
was intended to diversify the economy of 
an area by developing human resources 
and supporting economic diversification 
to increase incomes and employment. In 
reviewing a sample of approved projects 
under this agreement, we found they 
assisted industries that were already well 
established in the area. Although the 
projects were eligible under the 


agreements, it was difficult to link them to 
the economic diversification objective. 


18.100 Also, in reviewing agreements 
designed to support community economic 
development, we could not identify a clear 
definition of roles and responsibilities or 
what these organizations are accountable 
for achieving. This is particularly 
important to avoid duplication, because 
the federal and provincial governments 
continue to deliver economic development 
programming in these communities. 


18.101 Many of the COOPERATION 
agreements expired on 31 March 1995. 
The federal government has announced its 
intention to negotiate one broad 
federal-provincial agreement with each 
province. We believe this is an 
opportunity to negotiate agreements that 
incorporate the accountability features, 
key economic assessment criteria and 
results orientation necessary to ensure that 
federal priorities are addressed. 


18.102 In negotiating future 
COOPERATION agreements, the 
Agency should attempt to incorporate 
the following aspects of accountability: . 


e clear, measurable and 
results-oriented objectives that flow 
from the COOPERATION Program 
objectives; 


e eligibility criteria that embody key 
development concepts such as 
incrementality, net economic benefit, 
viability and risk sharing; and 


e assignment of responsibility for 
monitoring activities and gathering and 
reporting information on results and 
financial performance of projects. 


Agency’s response: ACOA recognizes the 
intent of the recommendations and the 
Agency has already made significant 
strides in addressing the federal 
responsibilities through the program 
evaluation exercise. The co-ordination of 
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program evaluation requirements in the 
context of differing practices and 
capabilities among the four provinces 
remains a complex and challenging 
activity. ACOA led the progress in the 
accountability aspects of past agreements 
and remains committed to similar effort on 
future agreements. 


Additionally, the Agency: 


e has improved and will continue to 
improve the clarity and measurability of 
its program objectives. This effort will be 
reflected in the development of program 
evaluation frameworks, which continue to 
be a requirement of all agreements. 


e will enhance the use of 
incrementality, net economic benefits, 
viability and risk sharing in its eligibility 
criteria. 


e will also ensure that responsibility 
for monitoring activities and gathering 
and reporting information on results and 
financial performance of projects is 
clearly assigned. 


Co-ordination 


Background 


18.103 The direction to ACOA to 
co-ordinate federal economic 
development in Atlantic Canada is clear 
and specific: 


The Minister shall co-ordinate the 
policies and programs of the 
Government of Canada in relation to 
opportunity for economic 
development in Atlantic Canada. 


18.104 As part of this responsibility, the 
Minister responsible for the Agency has 
the authority to enter into agreements with 
the government of a province to carry out 
the Agency’s programs. 


18.105 The federal, provincial and 
municipal governments all have economic 
development policies and programs for 
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their respective jurisdictions. Within the 
federal government, many programs exist 
that have significant implications for 
regional economic development. While 
ACOA can attempt to co-ordinate or 
influence the programming and activities 
of other departments, at least within 
Atlantic Canada, it does not have 
responsibility to deliver the programs of 
other departments. 


18.106 Federal and provincial 
governments in Atlantic Canada have a 
long history of working together in the 
field of regional economic development. 
However, expenditure reductions have led 
all governments to examine ways to work 
more co-operatively and to increase the 
efficiency and effectiveness of 
programming. 


18.107 The Agency’s most visible 
co-ordination efforts are the 
federal-provincial agreements under the 
COOPERATION Program. The Agency 
has become increasingly involved in 
co-ordinating the economic development 
component of federal government 
responses to key industry crises, such as 
the fishery crisis, and to the economic 
impacts of significant federal expenditure 
reductions, such as military base closures. 


Support of third-party economic 
development initiatives 


18.108 Through both the Action and 
COOPERATION programs, the Agency 
provides core funding support to various 
non-commercial organizations involved in 
economic development, including 
universities, community economic 
development organizations, industry 
associations, etc. Although the majority of 
funding goes toward the supported 
development activity, in many instances 
the Agency is funding administrative 
overhead. Our analysis of the funding 
arrangements with third parties in 3 of the 
16 high-value Action and 
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The Agency obtains 
limited performance 
information from third 
parties. 


COOPERATION projects in our sample 
found that 24 percent of the funds went 
toward the cost of administrative 
overhead. Although the Agency records 
the costs of individual projects, it does not 
accumulate the overall cost of 
administering the economic development 
activities it supports. 


18.109 The current COOPERATION 
agreements have been structured to 
rationalize the community economic 
development network in three of the four 
Atlantic provinces. The thrust of the 
rationalization is a reduction in the 
number of community economic 
development organizations, with a 
resulting reduction in administrative 
overhead. Although the Agency is a 
significant contributor to the funding of 
the community economic development 
network, these organizations provide very 
little in the way of performance 
information to the Agency. Therefore, the 
Agency does not have assurance that their 
activities are contributing significantly to 
the economic development of the region. 


18.110 The Agency should require 
improved reporting of results by 
non-commercial organizations, 
including the community economic 
development network. 


Agency’s response: The Agency will 
clarify with non-commercial 
organizations, including community 
economic development organizations, the 
nature and scope of the performance 
information it requires. 


The Agency recognizes the positive 
comments in the Report concerning the 
pan-Atlantic initiatives and will continue 
to pursue opportunities within that 
framework of delivery. 


Assessment of recent co-ordination 
initiatives 

18.111 The Agency is taking an active 
approach to co-ordinating certain 
initiatives. It has forged several sectoral 
partnerships in an effort to provide a more 
co-ordinated approach to development 
activities in these sectors. We examined 
two of the Agency’s recent co-ordination 
initiatives. 

18.112 Atlantic Canada Tourism 
Partnership. In 1992 and subsequent 
years, the Agency entered into 
arrangements collectively with the 
provincial tourism associations and 
provincial governments, covering tourism 
industry activities such as domestic and 
international marketing, accommodation 
grading, research and human resource 
development. Together these 
arrangements are called the Atlantic 
Canada Tourism Partnership. Prior to the 
Partnership, the Agency provided support 
directly to provincial governments or 
provincial tourism associations but not on 
an Atlantic-wide basis. 


18.113 The Partnership is a semi-formal 
association of the key players in the 
tourism industry in Atlantic Canada, 
including the four provincial tourism 
deputy ministers, the four presidents of the 
provincial tourism industry associations, 
an Agency representative and a Canadian 
Tourism Commission representative. The 
members meet regularly to discuss and 
develop co-ordinated tourism 
development strategies and activities. 
Individual initiatives are delegated to 
either provincial or industry staff. As a 
result of the Partnership, the significant 
participants in Atlantic Canada’s tourism 
industry work together on common 
industry-wide initiatives. 


18.114 The Agency is in the process of 
establishing baseline data for future 
evaluations. This Partnership is a major 
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step toward achieving a focussed, 
co-ordinated approach to developing 
Atlantic Canada’s tourism industry. 


18.115 Geomatics Industry 
Development Initiative. The Geomatics 
Industry Development Initiative began as 
a proposal to support a development fund 
for research in Atlantic Canada in 
geomatics, or automated geographic 
information systems. The Agency 
responded to the proposal by entering into 
a process of negotiation, consultation and 
co-ordination with stakeholders to 
determine the appropriate approach to 
development of the industry. In addition, it 
commissioned a market study of the 
geomatics industry to identify 
opportunities for Atlantic Canadian firms. 
The process led to a clear definition of 
goals and objectives for the initiative. The 
consultation and co-ordination were 
important to the development of the final 
plan. 


18.116 The final initiative was an 
undertaking by the Agency to provide 


Audit Team 


Nancy Adams 

Glenn Doucette 
Clyde MacLellan 
Donald MacNeill 
Heather McManaman 
Kevin Potter 


Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency 


$10 million over three years to help 
private sector projects designed to develop 
new products and services. Proposals were 
reviewed against a detailed set of criteria 
by a panel of experts from government 
departments, academe and industry. The 
process for selection of the projects was 
extensive and thorough. 


18.117 Several marketable products have 
resulted, although it is too early to 
evaluate the overall success of the 
initiative. The Agency’s approach ensured 
a co-ordinated effort to develop the 
geomatics industry in Atlantic Canada. 


The Agency has 
shown progress in 
co-ordinating 
economic 


Conclusion development activities. 


18.118 We are encouraged by the 
Agency’s efforts to co-ordinate its 
economic development activities with 
other levels of government. In our view, 
such efforts to improve the co-ordination 
of all economic development 
programming are important opportunities 
to reduce overlap and duplication. 


For information, please contact John O’Brien, the responsible auditor. 
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legislative mandate, policies and practices of the Office of the Auditor General. 
These policies and practices embrace the standards recommended by the Public 
Sector Accounting and Auditing Board E08 ) at the Canadian Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. 


The audit work reported in this chapter was conducted hi in n accordance with de _ | 
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Main Points 


eR | The Federal Office of Regional Development — Quebec (FORD-Q) became a separate department in June 
1991. Until 31 March 1995, a major part of its programs were based on a strategy adopted in 1988 by Industry, 
Science and Technology Canada (now Industry Canada), from which it had emerged. 


19.2. FORD—-Q has not set results-oriented operational objectives for each of its programs. It had only a few 
relevant, useful indicators for monitoring of key aspects of program performance and for periodic evaluation of 
those programs. 


19.3 Information provided to Parliament is insufficient for assessing the extent to which the Department has 
attained its objectives, both legislative and operational. 


19.4 FORD -Q has adopted general criteria for analyzing applications for financial assistance. The Department 
should draw on its experience to improve the analysis of applications; it should adapt this analysis to the size of 
the contribution, the type of applicant and the nature of the project in order to select the projects most likely to 
help in achieving its regional development objective. 


19.5 The Department has signed co-operation agreements with other federal departments and agencies to 
improve synergy among organizations. It has also worked to forge partnerships at a more strategic level. 


19.6 | The Department is undertaking a major revamping of its activities. While the development phase for a 
new activity framework has gone well, major challenges still lie ahead. Successful implementation of the new 
framework will require a sustained effort by management as well as appropriate mechanisms. 
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Introduction 


197 
Quebec’s economy has not performed as 


Economic indicators show that 


well as the Canadian economy as a whole. 
Between 1985 and 1994, the average 
annual increase in per capita gross 
domestic product was slightly lower in 
Quebec than in Canada as a whole. During 
this period, Quebec’s average annual 
unemployment rate was higher than the 
national average. Per capita earned 
income was consistently lower than the 
national average between 1989 and 1993 
(see Exhibit 19.1). 


19.8 
concern at the various levels of 


Regional development is a major 


government in Quebec. Over the past 15 
years, federal responsibility for regional 
development has been gradually 
decentralized to respond more effectively 
to regional needs and to foster greater 
involvement by the communities affected. 
Establishment of the Federal Office of 
Regional Development — Quebec 
(FORD-Q) as a separate department in 
June 1991 was a result of this 
decentralization. 


19.9 Although FORD-Q was created 
in 1991, its activities until 31 March 1995 
were based primarily on a strategy 
developed in 1988. They were essentially 
a continuation of the activities 
implemented at that time and were heavily 
impregnated with the objectives, practices 
and operating methods of Industry, 
Science and Technology Canada (now 
Industry Canada), which was formerly 
responsible for regional development in 
Quebec. 


Federal Office of Regional Development — Quebec 


The Mandate of the Federal Office 
of Regional Development - 
Quebec 


19.10 The legal mandate of FORD-Q is 
“to promote the economic development of 
the regions of Quebec with low incomes, 
slow economic growth, or inadequate 
possibilities for productive employment, 
by emphasizing long-term economic 
development and sustainable employment 
and income creation while concentrating 
efforts on small and medium-sized 
enterprises and on the development and 
enhancement of entrepreneurial talent.” 


19.11 This mandate is broad, complex 
and ambitious. To attain the objectives the 
mandate entails, FORD-Q was given 
responsibilities for defining the overall 
direction of regional development policy 
in Quebec, for negotiating the necessary 
development agreements with the Quebec 
government in partnership with the federal 
departments involved, for recommending 
the allocation of funds from the federal 
regional development reserve (eliminated 


Federal responsibility 
for regional 
development has been 
gradually 
decentralized to 
respond more 
effectively to regional 
needs. 


Exhibit 19.1 


Economic Indicators 


1985 — 1994 


Average annual increase in per 
capita gross domestic product 


Average unemployment rate 


1989-1993 


Per capita earned income 


1.12% 1.18% 
11.2% 9.6% 

$ 12,960 $ 14,150 
$ 13,461 $ 14,624 
$ 13,603 & 14,801 
$ 13,853 $ 14,945 
$ 14,052 $ 15,143 


Source: Statistics Canada 
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FORD-Q’s mandate is 
broad, complex and 
ambitious. 


Exhibit 19.2 


Objectives of Three Financial 
Assistance Programs and Funds 
Committed as at 31 March 1995 


Source: Federal Office of 
Regional Development — Quebec 


in the 1995 federal Budget) and for 
ensuring the implementation of the 
development initiatives that are within its 
scope. 


19.12 With an average annual budget of 
$200 million, FORD-Q carries relatively 
limited weight in comparison to all the 
other instruments of intervention 
established by the federal government for 
equitable distribution of the national 
wealth. 


Programming 


19.13  FORD-Q’s intervention has been 
guided by a commitment to co-operation, 
co-ordination and harmonization with the 
Quebec government and by a concern for 
adapting activities to the specific needs of 
the regions. The Department has favoured 
financial assistance programs as the 
primary vehicle for fulfilling its mandate. 
Between | April 1988 and 31 March 1995, 
it implemented nearly 30 such programs, 


some 20 of which were under the 
Canada-Quebec Economic and Regional 
Development Agreement. Exhibit 19.2 
describes the objectives of three of these 
programs and indicates the funds 
committed for each as of 31 March 1995. 


19.14 All of these programs use the 
same mechanism: financial assistance in 
the form of contributions to commercial 
and non-commercial undertakings. The 
funding is intended to be used to acquire 
capital assets or to conduct studies such as 
feasibility or marketing studies; in some 
cases, the contributions finance the 
operating costs of non-commercial 
undertakings. The amount of assistance to 
a project varies depending on the program 
and the region of Quebec. 


19.15 Since February 1994, FORD-Q 
has been managing the federal share of the 
Canada-Quebec Infrastructure Works 
Agreement; this agreement was excluded 
from the scope of our audit. 


Enterprise Development Program ($111 million) 


® Industrial Component: To foster entrepreneurship by encouraging small and medium-sized 
businesses to start up, expand, modernize and become more competitive, and to encourage 
industrial diversification in the resource regions. ! 


Tourism Component: To promote and strengthen the tourism industry, stimulate the development 
of quality tourism products and increase the number of visitors from outside the resource regions. ! 


Manufacturing Productivity Improvement Program ($115 million) 


To strengthen the industrial base of the central regions of Quebec? by promoting the emergence and 
growth of dynamic businesses and to foster industrial competitiveness by encouraging businesses to 
become more productive and introduce new technologies. 


Montreal Development Fund Program ($27 million) 


To intensify the federal government’s efforts in its seven priority development axes for the Montreal 
region: high technology, international trade and finance, design, international activities, cultural 


industries, tourism and transportation. 


The resource regions extend from the eastern to the northwestern section of the province of 
Quebec. Their economy is dominated by the exploitation and primary processing of natural 
resources as well as by the tourism industry. 


(textiles, clothing, furniture, pulp and paper). 


The central regions cover the entire southwestern portion of the province of Quebec. Their 
economic activities are based on both the processing of natural resources 


and traditional industries | 
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19.16 Responsibility for the 
Canada-Quebec Subsidiary Agreements 
on Industrial Development, which 
supported large businesses’ major 
projects, was transferred to Industry 
Canada in the fall of 1994. Our Office 
audited the agreements and the findings 
are reported in Chapter 21 on Industry 
Canada. However, the data presented in 
the following paragraph and in Exhibits 
19.3 and 19.4 encompass all the projects 
approved and funds committed under 
those agreements up until the time of their 
transfer. 


19.17 Overall, the Department has 
committed $1.15 billion to 4,139 projects 
since 1988. We found that: 


e 61 percent of the funds committed 
were used to fund 5 percent of the projects 
(see Exhibit 19.3); 


e 55 percent of the funds committed 
were approved under the Canada-Quebec 
Economic and Regional Development 
Agreement; 


e 30 percent of the funds committed 
went to non-commercial undertakings (see 
Exhibit 19.4); and 


Percent 


80— 


60— 


20— 


2909P-$126M 
0-100K 


855P-$200M 
100K-SO0K 
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e 24 percent of the contributions are 
repayable. 


Resources 


19.18 Headquarters of the Federal 
Office of Regional Development — 
Quebec are located in Montreal. There are 
13 regional offices, and an office in Hull 
that liaises with the federal governmental 
and political machinery in the National 


Capital Region. The Department has 


favoured the delivery 
of financial assistance 
programs as the 
primary vehicle for 
fulfilling its mandate. 


19.19 Between 1988 and 1995, the 
Department had on average 250 
employees and an average annual budget 
of $200 million, of which $170 million 
was allocated to grants and contributions. 
However, because of cuts announced in 
the February 1995 federal Budget, the 
Department will have to cope with 
significantly reduced budgets and a 
smaller staff in the future. 


The Department’s New Orientation 


19.20 Changes in the economic 
environment, successive budget cuts, the 
federal government’s new economic 
development policy, the expiry of the 
Canada-Quebec Economic and Regional 
Development Agreement in December 


Exhibit 19.3 


Breakdown of Projects by 
Size of Contribution 


1 April 1988 to 31 March 1995 


Commitments fj 


Projects ia 
P = project 
187P-$127M 188P-$697M M$ = millions of dollars 
SO0K-1M 1M et + K =_ thousands of dollars 


Source: Federal Office of Regional Development — Quebec 
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1994 and the end of most of the financial 
assistance programs on 31 March 1995 are 
among the factors that have forced the 
Department to review its intervention 
strategy in Quebec. 


19.21 In late 1993, the Department 
initiated an in-depth review of its 
orientation and its future activities. This 
exercise resulted in a major reorientation 
of its strategy and the development of a 
new program direction, which came into 
effect on 1 April 1995. This topic is 
covered in greater detail at the end of the 
chapter. 


A new program 
direction came into 
effect on 1 April 1995. 


Audit Scope and 
Objectives 


19.22 Our audit comprised two phases. 

In the first, we examined certain activities 
associated with the programs that were in 

effect between 1 April 1988 and 31 March 
1995. Our audit objectives were: 


Exhibit 19.4 Other 
Breakdown of Funds Committed ae 7 


by Type of Applicant 
1 April 1988 to 31 March 1995 


Commercial Enterprises 
3196P-$808M 
710 % 


project 
millions of dollars 


Source: Federal Office of Regional 
Development — Quebec 
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e to determine whether the Department 
had developed sufficiently precise 
objectives to guide its activities and 
enable results to be measured; 


e to determine whether the Department 
had established satisfactory procedures for 
measuring the results of its activities and 
reporting them to Parliament; 


e to evaluate the process for analyzing 
applications for financial assistance in 
order to determine whether approved 
projects are consistent with the 
Department’s guidelines and objectives; 
and 


e to examine how the Department has 
played its role as co-ordinator of federal 
activities in regional development. 


19.23 The second phase of our audit 
looked at the processes for developing and 
implementing the new program direction 
that came into effect on 1 April 1995. Our 
objective was to determine whether the 
Department had instituted appropriate 
management mechanisms to foster 


Municipalities 
127P-$115M 
10 % 


Non-profit organizations - 
726P-$ 132M 
12 % 


Research institutes 
17P-$61M 
5% 


Educational institutions 
30P-$28M 
2% 


TOTAL: $1,150M 
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successful implementation of its new 
activities. 


19.24 In the context of the 
Department’s new orientation, we also 
sought to determine what lessons the 
Department could draw from its past 
experience. 


19.25 The quantitative information in 
this chapter was obtained from the various 
government sources cited. However, 
unless otherwise indicated, we assessed 
the reasonableness of this information but 
did not audit it. 


Observations and 
Recommendations 


Objectives and Programs 


Operational objectives are needed 


19.26 The legal mandate of FORD-Q is 
expressed in very broad terms, allowing 
great flexibility in its choice of 
orientations and activities. 


19.27 The Department set objectives 
for each of the programs that were in 
effect from 1 April 1988 to 31 March 
1995. (See examples in Exhibit 19.2.) 
Although the objectives were all valid, 
they were not sufficiently precise to 
enable the Department to guide its 
activities, make optimal use of its 
resources and evaluate its results. 


19.28 The Department did not set 
objectives at a more operational level than 
the program objectives. Precise, 
results-oriented operational objectives 
would have helped establish a clear 
orientation, ensure the best choice of 
projects to be funded and facilitate 
measurement of results. 


oe eeeFeFeFeFeseseseseSFSsSseseseses 
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The efficiency of program management 


19.29 The number of FORD-Q 
financial assistance programs nearly 
doubled between | April 1988 and 31 
March 1995, from 15 to 27. Budgets for 
these various programs ranged from 
$500,000 to $140 million. During this 
period, the Department’s annual budget 
remained relatively stable. 


Specific operational 
objectives are helpful 
in providing guidance 


for activities and 
19.30 Anexamination of the funds é : 
committed shows that the programs evaluating their 
responded to a range of applications and results. 


types of applicants (see Exhibit 19.4), and 
supported projects in a large number of 
sectors throughout the province. 


19.31. Such a large number of programs 
raises questions about possible overlap 
within the Department itself and about the 
efficiency of program management. 


19.32 For example, according to the 
Department’s database, a total of 

$186 million in funding has been 
committed in the tourism sector since 1 
April 1988. These contributions were 
approved under 15 different programs. 
Some of the programs focussed 
exclusively on tourism development, 
while others were more general in nature. 
This generates costs not only for the 
development and implementation of each 
program but also for its administration. 


19.33, FORD-Q should ensure that its 
new program framework that came into 
effect on 1 April 1995: 


e includes precise, results-oriented 
operational objectives; and 


e promotes efficiency in program 
management. 


Department’s response: The Department 
agrees and has already taken this 
recommendation into consideration in 
establishing the management framework 
for its new IDEA-SME Program. 
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Management 
information, which 
tends to be operational 
and financial, provides 
little information on 
the results achieved 
during program 


Evaluation of Results 


19.34 The ability to measure and 
evaluate results depends largely on the 
establishment of precise objectives and 
performance indicators when the programs 
are put in place. 


Ongoing performance measurement is 
an essential tool 


19.35 The Department has developed 
few relevant, useful indicators for 
monitoring key aspects of program 
performance. Management information 
tends to be operational and financial and 
includes, in particular, data on the number 
of applications received and approved, 
funds committed and available budget 
balances. These data do not provide 
information on progress made and trends 
observed during program delivery, which 
would make it possible to modify or 


ongoing monitoring of results and to 
improve program management and 
accountability. 


Department’s response: The Department 
agrees. An evaluation and performance 
measurement framework is already being 
drawn up and will become operational 
over the next few months. 


Program evaluation can be improved 


19.39 Evaluating programs in the 
context of regional development is not a 
simple matter. Funds allocated to regional 
and economic development are only one 
factor that can affect the economic 
situation of a region. 


19.40 Despite the limitations and 
problems involved, the Department needs 
to evaluate the results of its activities and 
measure the impact of its assistance 
programs in order to determine their 


delivery. confinnithenlmectionchoscntar strengths, weaknesses and efficiency, and 

programs. to draw lessons from them. This will also 
enable the Department to provide better 

19.36 The scarcity of data on results information to Parliament and to the 

may be explained in part by the lack of public. 

evaluation frameworks for most of the 

Department’s programs. Although 19.41 The Department has adopted a 

Treasury Board recommends that structure for managing program 

evaluation frameworks be developed as evaluations. Management has established 

soon as possible after programs are put in selection criteria for significant financial 

place, FORD-Q developed very few. assistance programs. The Department has 
also developed evaluation plans, but they 

19.37 Developing evaluation have not been followed. Although these 

frameworks very soon after a program is plans were approved by senior 

instituted has many advantages. Among management, most of the evaluations 

other things, it makes it possible to define —_ scheduled were not conducted because of 

the objectives and expected results clearly a lack of funds and a decision to evaluate 

and to identify performance indicators. It only programs whose characteristics were 

also helps in identifying relevant data that similar to those of the new program 

must be collected. These data can then be framework. 

used for program management and : eh 

evaluation and for improving 19.42 Since its creation in 1991, 

accountability. FORD -Q has carried out three program 
evaluations. We examined two of them: 

19.38 FORD-Q should develop one of the Manufacturing Productivity 

performance indicators as soon as a Improvement Program and the other of the 

program is instituted in order to permit Enterprise Development Program, 
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Industrial Component. Both of these 
programs are among the largest in terms 
of the number of projects and the funds 
committed. 


19.43 Our review revealed that the 
evaluations carried out were timely, the 
methodology was appropriate and the 
observations were relevant and generally 
reliable. The evaluations dealt with 
program relevance, value added and 
effectiveness, among other matters. 
However, some important issues were not 
addressed. 


19.44 For example, neither of these two 
program evaluations linked the attainment 
of the program’s objectives to the 
attainment of the objectives of the 
Canada-Quebec agreement under which 
the programs were carried out, or to the 
objectives set out in the Department’s 
mandate. The evaluators were therefore 
unable to determine whether the programs 
had benefited disadvantaged regions or 
promoted the creation of sustainable 
employment and income. 


19.45 ~ Furthermore, while both 
evaluations compiled a list of possible 
positive and negative impacts of the 
programs, certain impacts were not 
measured. In one case, the Department did 
not measure any negative impacts such as 
encouragement of non-viable activities, 
exceeding the limit of borrowing capacity 
or displacement of competition. We found 
no explanation for the choice of impacts 
that were measured by the Department. 


19.46 The number of impacts selected 
for review affects the cost of a program 
evaluation, and the cost must be in 
relation to the size of the program. Hence, 
it is obviously impossible to examine 
every impact. However, a sufficient 
number of positive and negative impacts 
must be examined if the evaluation 
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conclusions are to present a realistic 
picture. 


19.47 FORD-—Q should examine a 
sufficient number of relevant issues and 
impacts in a program evaluation to 
obtain adequate information on 
program performance. 


Department’s response: The new 
evaluation and performance measurement 
framework will respond to this concern. 


Information to Parliament 


19.48 Part III of the Estimates has been, 
to date, the main instrument used by 
FORD-Q to report to Parliament on its 
activities. To assess the quality of the 
information reported to Parliament, we 
examined Part III of the Estimates for the 
years 1993-1994 to 1995-1996, and the 
testimony from the 1994-1995 Estimates 
hearings of the Standing Committee on 
Industry. 


Better information on performance is 
needed 


19.49 FORD-Q has made a number of 
improvements to Part III of the Estimates 
since 1992. However, it provides little 
information about the efficiency and 
effectiveness of its programs. 


19.50 In its Part III, FORD-Q informs 
the reader about the Department’s 
mandate, its primary activities and 
actions, and the allocation of its financial 
resources. This information is very useful 
since it makes it possible to understand 
the context in which the Department 
operates. However, this rather descriptive 
information is incomplete in the sense that 
it does not enable Parliament to determine 
the extent to which the Department has 
attained its objectives. 


19.51 Apart from the results of the 
three evaluations of financial assistance 
programs we have already mentioned, and 


Program evaluations 
were conducted in a 
timely manner and the 
observations were 
relevant and generally 
reliable. However, 
some important issues 
were not addressed. 


FORD-Q has made a 
number of 
improvements to Part 
Ill of the Estimates. 
However, the 
information provided 
does not make it 
possible to determine 
the extent to which the 
Department has 
attained its objectives. 
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Departmental 
management has not 
specified the scope of 
the analysis it expects 
in relation to the size 
and complexity of 
projects. 


19-14 


the amount of investment generated by 
certain programs, the activity 
measurements presented are generally 
operational statistics, such as amounts 
spent or committed and numbers of 
projects approved. 


19.52 The results of the two program 
evaluations we examined were not 
presented in a completely objective 
manner. The Department emphasized 
primarily the positive aspects and did not 
report the evaluators’ negative comments, 
such as the fact that the programs had 
limited impact and that a large number of 
projects would have gone ahead without 
the Department’s assistance. 


19.53 With respect to the investment 
generated by its programs, the information 
presented by the Department let the 
readers suppose that the proportion of 
public funds invested in projects is limited 
to FORD-Q’s contribution, whereas, in 
many cases, other levels of government 
have also contributed to the same projects. 


Information on jobs does not reflect 
actual results 


19.54 Although the Department’s 
mandate stresses the creation of 
sustainable employment, this is not 
considered as a key factor during decision 
making. As a result, updating of statistical 
data on job creation is not one of the 
Department’s priorities. 


19.55 However, parliamentarians, the 
media and the general public consider that 
the number of jobs created is a significant 
Statistic. For the last two years, the 
Department has been providing 
information on jobs created and 
maintained. In presenting its 1994-1995 
Estimates to the Standing Committee on 
Industry, the Department stated that since 
1988 its activities had made possible the 


creation and maintenance of 56,000 jobs 
in Quebec. 


19.56 We found that the employment 
data were incomplete and did not 
correspond to actual results. Indeed, the 
data were not always entered in the 
Department’s information system and, 
when they were, they generally 
represented the applicants’ forecasts at the 
time of application for financial assistance 
and had rarely been revised or updated. 


19.57 FORD-Q should ensure that 
information reported to Parliament 
provides sufficient details about the 
efficiency of operations and the 
attainment of legislative objectives and 
the objectives of the programs for which 
the funds were appropriated. 


Department’s response: As the Auditor 
General mentions, the Department has 
already made many improvements to its 
Part III of the Estimates and will continue 
to do so. Particular attention will be paid 
to information on efficiency and 
effectiveness. 


Program Delivery 


19.58 As part of our audit, we 
examined a statistical sample of 68 
projects as well as the 16 projects that had 
received contributions of more than 

$4.8 million each. The total value of our 
sample was $169 million. The population 
from which the sample was taken 
consisted solely of projects authorized 
under programs approved after 1 April 
1988. It comprised 3,326 projects, with 
total committed funds of $662 million. 


19.59 We analyzed the documentation 
in the project files, held discussions with 
the Department’s representatives and met 
with some of the recipients of 
contributions. 


General observations 


19.60 Applications for financial 
assistance must be analyzed against 
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established criteria, and projects must be 
monitored during the implementation 
phase to ensure compliance with the 
conditions of the agreements. This 
monitoring should make it possible to 
determine the extent to which projects 
have generated the anticipated economic 
benefits. 


19.61 The program eligibility 
conditions and the administrative guide 
specify the basic analytical criteria to be 
used when reviewing applications for 
financial assistance. These criteria are: 
incrementality; the potential economic 
benefits for Quebec and Canada; and 
the commercial and economic viability 
of the project and the applicant. 
Analyzing applications according to each 
of these basic criteria and deciding to 
approve financial assistance requires 
considerable judgment. 


19.62 The scope of the analysis should 
reflect the size of the contribution, the 
type of applicant and the nature of the 
project. However, departmental 
management has not specified the scope 
of the analysis it expects in relation to the 
size and complexity of projects. The 
guidelines available to employees are 
general and apply to all projects without 
distinction, regardless of their size or 
nature. 


19.63 We found that applications for 
financial assistance were not always 
analyzed against each basic criterion and 
that, for projects of similar size or type, 
different employees performed the 
analysis with varying degrees of 
thoroughness. 


19.64 Extrapolating our findings to the 
population we can conclude, with a 
confidence level of 97.5 percent, that one 
or more criteria may not have been met in 
at least 22 percent of approved projects 
with contributions totalling $84 million 
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(14 percent of the value of the target 
population). 


19.65 We noted that 85 percent of these 
projects involved contributions of less 
than $200,000. In our view, this finding is 
especially important, since the 
Department’s new program direction 
focusses primarily on funding projects of 
this size. 


Incrementality is not always 
demonstrated 


19.66 Incrementality is generally 
defined by the Department as the 
likelihood that without the contribution 
the project would not be implemented in 
the same location, with the same scope 
and on the same timetable. 


19.67 Analyzing an application against 
the criterion of incrementality is 
undoubtedly difficult. Since the assistance 
provided is free, any applicant would find 
this type of financing attractive. The 
Department is therefore faced with the 
difficult task of evaluating the effect of 
the contribution on the location, scope and 
timetable of the project. 


19.68 In two program evaluations 
conducted by the Department, the 
evaluators found that about 30 percent of 
the projects would still have been carried 
out as planned without financial 
assistance. Our review determined that in 
the case of projects submitted by 
non-commercial undertakings, 
incrementality was fairly obvious. 
However, in 27 percent of the projects 
submitted by commercial undertakings, 
we noted factors that raised questions 
about the need for government assistance. 


19.69 For example, some contributions 
were granted although a high proportion 
of the project costs had been committed 
before the application was submitted or 
the Department’s decision made. In one 
case, this proportion was as high as 70 


The Department is 
faced with the difficult 
task of evaluating the 
effect of the 
contribution on the 
location, scope and 
timetable of the 
project. 


In 27 percent of the 
projects submitted by 
commercial 
undertakings, certain 
factors raised 
questions about the 
need for government 
assistance. 
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Projects must 
generate significant 
net economic benefits. 


The criteria used to 
analyze applications 
for financial 
assistance are much 
more applicable to 
commercial than 
non-commercial 
undertakings. 


Exhibit 19.5 


Example of Potential 
Reduction in Net 
Economic Benefits 


percent at the very outset of the analysis 
of the application. 


19.70 For other projects, review of the 
documentation shows that the applicant 
was in a very good financial situation, 
which normally would have enabled it to 
obtain private sector financing. We 
acknowledge that a good financial 
situation does not necessarily mean that an 
application for assistance should be 
rejected, as long as other incentive factors 
justify the need for assistance. 


19.71 For example, one business was 
granted a $90,000 contribution despite the 
fact that it had paid nearly $2.5 million in 
dividends the same year it applied for 
financial assistance. The only incentive 
factor documented in the file referred to 
sharing the financial risk. 


19.72 In the case of applications for 
financial assistance submitted by 
subsidiaries of large companies, the 
argument used to justify financial 
assistance is that if the contribution is not 
granted, the project will be implemented 
outside Canada. The funding provided by 
the Department is generally used to 
increase the rate of return on the project to 
the level required by the parent company. 
In general, the file documentation did not 
refer to the applicants’ target rate of 
return. 


Net economic benefits are seldom 
evaluated 


19.73 To obtain government assistance, 
projects must generate significant net 


The recipient operates a business in a highly 
competitive market subsidized by different levels 


of government. It is in competition with other 
companies in the same city and partly in the 

same niche. The recipient mentioned in its 

market study that it has competitors and that it = 
might be able to attract some of their customers. 


economic benefits for Quebec and 
Canada. 


19.74 In the tourism sector, the gross 
economic effects were normally 
quantified; in other sectors, they were 
rarely quantified and most often stated in 
general terms such as improving 
competitiveness and increasing exports. 


19.75 In addition to identifying the 
gross economic benefits of a project, the 
Department must determine whether there 
are factors that might substantially reduce 
such benefits. 


19.76 In some cases we found 
documents that included reservations 
about market potential and existing 
competition in the applicable market, 
which raises the possibility of a negative 
impact. However, we found no evidence 
of any analysis indicating that the 
Department had assessed that impact. (See 
example in Exhibit 19.5.) 


Profitability and viability are not always 
thoroughly analyzed 


19.77 The objective of sustainable 
employment and income creation can be | 
attained only if there is reasonable 
assurance that the project will be 
profitable and that the applicant is, or will 
be, economically viable. 


19.78 Project officers must review the 
financial forecasts and basic assumptions 
and assess the probability that they will be 
realized. To this end, they must analyze 
the market, the competition and the prior 
experience of the applicant’s owners and 
managers, and determine the extent to 
which its financial situation would enable 
it to carry out the project successfully. 


19.79 In 11 projects that we examined, 
we noted that at the time the application 
was analyzed there were indications that 
cast doubt on the applicant’s financial 
capacity or the profitability of the project. 
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Of the firms involved in the 11 projects, 
five were forced to shut down before final 
payment of the contribution. 


Analytical criteria are not suited to all 
types of undertakings and projects 


19.80 Non-commercial undertakings. 
Contributions granted to non-commercial 
undertakings represent 30 percent of total 


contributions approved since 1 April 1988. 


These undertakings include 
municipalities, research institutes 
affiliated with universities, educational 
institutions, museums and service 
companies. 


19.81 FORD-Q is rarely the only 
organization that helps finance this type of 
undertaking. While it mainly funds 
construction of buildings or acquisition of 
equipment, other levels of government 
generally contribute to operating costs. 


19.82 The basic criteria used to analyze 
applications for financial assistance are 
much more applicable to commercial than 
non-commercial undertakings. The 
Department has not developed guidelines 
for adapting the analysis of applications to 
the characteristics of non-commercial 
undertakings. 


19.83. For example, the Department 
considers that the viability of 
non-commercial undertakings is based 
either on the ability of the undertaking to 
become self-financing within a given 
period of time or on the receipt of 
recurring grants from various levels of 
government. 


19.84 We found that the proportion of 
income anticipated from the private sector 
tends to be significantly overestimated 
and that, accordingly, the undertaking’s 
ability to become self-financing within a 
reasonable period is overestimated. Two 
examples are provided in Exhibit 19.6. 
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19.85 When organizations are highly 
dependent on government funding for 
their operations, FORD-Q should 
investigate their potential for obtaining 
recurring funding over the medium term. 
Because of the very limited resources at 
all levels of government, a major 
reduction in the funding allocated to some 
of these organizations is certainly 
possible. 


19.86 Some of the Department’s 
employees have substantial experience in 
the financing of non-commercial 
undertakings. The Department could draw 
on this expertise to identify lessons and 
specify the basic criteria and factors to be 
considered when analyzing applications, 
thereby improving the quality of its 
funding decisions. 


19.87 Study projects. Contributions for 
conducting studies such as feasibility and 
marketing studies currently represent 

3 percent of funds committed, aJthough 
studies account for 19 percent of approved 
projects. However, the funding of 
proposed studies is likely to become more 
significant under the new program 
direction. The average contribution 
awarded to date for this type of project is 
$40,000. 


19.88 We found that the quality of 
analysis of these applications varied 
significantly. The Department needs to 


An applicant submitted financial projections 
indicating expected participation by the private 
sector in the form of sponsorships totalling 

$4 million. It anticipated receiving approximately 
40 percent of this amount in its first year of 
operation. The actual results show that it received 
only 7 percent. 


The operating budgets submitted by an applicant 
along with its application projected that $280,000 
would be obtained from the private sector for 
each of the first three complete operating periods. 
The actual results for the first two periods were 
approximately $10,000 and $5,000 respectively. 


The Department could 
use its expertise to 
specify the analytical 
criteria for 
applications that 
would take into 
account the different 
types of undertakings 
and projects and 
thereby improve its 
funding decisions. 


Exhibit 19.6 


Examples of 
Overestimation of 
Financing Expected from 
the Private Sector 
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establish what it considers a reasonable 
minimum analysis. 


19.89 Although these contributions are 
smaller than those for capital projects, it is 
still necessary to analyze the financial and 
human capacities of the undertaking in 
order to ensure that the applicant will be 
able to act on positive conclusions of a 
study. This will provide the Department 
with reasonable assurance that the 
contribution will result in economic 
benefits. 


19.90 Of the nine studies with positive 
conclusions, we noted that three 
applicants did not have the financial 
capacity when the application was 
analyzed to implement the project that 
normally would follow the study. So far, 
the three projects have not been carried 
out. 


Project results are not known 


19.91 Projects are monitored mainly by 
auditing claims for payment and visiting 
the recipient to observe how the project is 
advancing. This activity is generally well 
carried out. 


19.92 Our discussions with 
departmental officers revealed that they 
were aware of progress toward the 
completion of projects. However, this 
information was not recorded clearly in 
the files and was rarely entered in the 
Department’s information system. The 
economic benefits achieved were never 
compared or analyzed in relation to the 
initial objectives, either during project 
implementation or at the time of the final 
payment. 


19.93. Since FORD-Q does not know 
the results achieved for each project, its 
ability to identify the results of programs 
is reduced, as is its ability to intervene in 
the short term when programs are under 
way. 


19.94 To improve program delivery 
and ensure that approved contributions 
allow its objectives to be attained, the 
Department should: 


e specify its criteria for analyzing 
applications and adapt them to the size 
and nature of the projects and the type 
of applicant; 


e ensure that documentation 
appropriately reflects all the major 
factors supporting decisions to approve 
assistance; and 


e record information on the 
economic benefits resulting from 
projects and analyze these benefits by 
comparing them with the initial 
objectives. 


Department’s response: Under former 
FORD-Q programs and in the context of 
federal-provincial sub-agreements on 
regional development, the Department’s 
project appraisals took into account 
several factors including market 
opportunities, financial aspects, sectoral 
advice and economic impact. 


Under the new IDEA-SME program, the 
evaluation and performance measurement 
framework being drawn up will include, - 
among others, economic impact 
performance indicators for projects 
supported by the Department. As well, the 
management information system is being 
revamped in order to allow for the 
gathering of all the information required 
to measure along these parameters. This 
new evaluation framework and the revised 
information system will be up and running 
by early 1996. The Department will draw 
up simplified guidelines to support the 
work of its officers. It will ensure that its 
expectations regarding the quality and 
scope of work and documentation 
regarding key decisions are clearly 
communicated. 


Efficiency of program delivery 


19.95 Although the target time for 
processing an application is 90 days, it 
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takes on average 105 days. Processing 
time is defined here as the number of days 
between the time a formal application is 
received and the time the Department 
makes a decision. 


19.96 We found no internal report 
explaining the discrepancy between the 
actual processing time and the stated 
target. In an internal audit report 
submitted in December 1994, the time 
needed by an applicant to provide all the 
information required for the Department 
to make a decision was estimated at about 
30 days. However, the internal auditors 
were unable to undertake a more detailed 
analysis because information that would 
have enabled them to identify all the 
actions taken and the dates of those 
actions was not in the files. 


19.97 As part of its new program 
direction, the Department has set an 
official service standard. In view of the 
type of activity it anticipates, it currently 
estimates that 30 days would be a 
reasonable standard. 


19.98 FORD-Q should ensure that it 
collects sufficient information to be in a 
position to analyze the discrepancy 
between actual processing time and the 
stated standard and to take any 
necessary action, particularly reviewing 
the service standard. 


Department’s response: FORD-OQ has 
already begun to establish service 
standards for its clientele. Processing time 
is part of the quality service that we would 
like to offer our clients. This exercise is 
also intended to simplify decision-making 
procedures for projects involving an 
application for financial assistance. 
Implementation of the service standards 
program, combined with the revamping of 
our information system, will enable us to 
evaluate performance in terms of 
processing-time standards and take any 
necessary corrective measures. 
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The Department should determine its 
recovery rate 


19.99 Since 1 April 1988, 24 percent of 
authorized contributions have been 
repayable contributions. To date, the 
Department has not stipulated what 
recovery rate it considers desirable. 


19.100 In April 1990, Treasury Board 
issued a policy on repayment of financial 
assistance. The Department subsequently 
applied this policy, using the exemptions 
allowed. For example, contributions of 
$100,000 or less can be exempted from 
the requirement. 


19.101 In October 1994, the Department 
decided that all contributions above 
$25,000 granted to commercial 
undertakings would be repayable. 
Budgetary constraints and the possibility 
of retaining the amounts recovered after 

1 April 1996 had prompted the 
Department to review its policy in this 
regard. 


19.102 In view of the potential 
significance of repayable contributions, it 
would be in the Department’s interest to 
determine the overall level of risk it is 
prepared to assume. In the case of 
repayable contributions, as in the case of 
loans, this risk can be expressed as an 
acceptable loss rate or desirable recovery 
rate. 


19.103 We do not expect that FORD-Q 
should take no risks, since this would be 
incompatible with a regional development 
mandate. Rather, our view is that it should 
determine the recovery rate it considers 
desirable to provide guidance for decision 
making while continuing to assist small 
and medium-sized businesses. 


19.104 The Department should 
determine the recovery rate it considers 
desirable and guide its funding decisions 
accordingly. 
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We acknowledge the 
Department's efforts to 
date to establish 
federal co-ordination 
mechanisms. 
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Department’s response: Since April 1995, 
the Department has implemented new 
programming that includes a decision to 
lower the repayment threshold for 
repayable contributions from $100,000 to 
$25,000. It has also set objectives for 
recovery of its contributions. 


It should be noted that the Department 
manages a number of important programs 
to which the concept of repayable 
contributions does not apply, namely the 
Canada-Quebec Infrastructure Agreement, 
and the Community Futures Program. 


Interdepartmental Co-ordination 


19.105 A mandate such as that of the 
Federal Office of Regional 
Development-Quebec cannot be carried 
out in isolation. It requires the concerted 
action of all federal, provincial and 
community stakeholders. In its new 
Strategic Action Plan, the Department 
writes: ’[Translation] Only a close, 
effective and ongoing partnership between 
all government and private stakeholders 
can create the necessary synergy to 
adequately meet the challenge of 
sustained economic growth and job 
creation in all regions of Quebec.” Our 
review centered on the issue of federal 
partnership. According to an internal 
study by FORD-Q, there are 19 other 
federal departments and agencies in 
Quebec, eight of which are active in the 
economic area. The activities of these 
organizations all influence Quebec’s 
economic development to varying 
degrees. 


A partnership rethought 


19.106 In its evaluation of the federal 
partnership from 1991 to 1994, FORD-Q 
notes that the partnership was primarily 
operational, bilateral, financial and . 
limited to a few large departments. 
FORD-Q did not see itself as a strategic 
participant in development policies. In 


this area, the Department intervened 
somewhat sporadically and often after the 
policies and priorities of the other federal 
departments had been decided, leaving it 
unable to exert any significant influence 
on those policies and priorities. 


19.107 A number of factors will have a 
definite impact on federal regional 
development activities and on the pattern 
of interdepartmental relations. Among 
them are the termination of the 
Canada-Quebec Economic and Regional 
Development Agreement; the elimination 
in 1995 of the reserve for regional 
development in Quebec; the significant 
reduction in the budgets of federal 
departments and agencies; and the major 
reorientation of FORD-Q. Aware that all 
these changes have an impact on its ability 
to carry out its mandate of promoting 
economic development, the Department 
developed a more articulated strategy for 
federal partnership. 


19.108 As of 31 March 1995, five 
memoranda of understanding on specific 
sectors of co-operation had been signed 
and others were being negotiated. For 
example, one such memorandum signed. 
with the National Research Council covers 
exchanges of information in the field of 
innovation. Another, signed with Foreign 
Affairs and International Trade Canada 
and Industry Canada, covers the delivery 
of a financial assistance program for 
exports in all regions of Quebec. 


19.109 In June 1994, the Department 
also established a multi-tiered, 
multilateral co-ordination structure to 
promote discussion and exchange of 
information at policy and operational 
levels. A number of task forces involving 
representatives of some dozen federal 
departments and agencies have been 
created to examine various regional issues 
identified by stakeholders. As of 31 March 
1995, the frequency of meetings, the work 
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performed and the progress made varied 
with the particular committee and issue. 


19.110 We acknowledge the 
Department’s efforts to date to establish 
federal co-ordination mechanisms. It is 
still too early to determine whether these 
new mechanisms will promote effective 
co-operation and consultation. The 
challenge for the Federal Office of 
Regional Development — Quebec over the 
coming years will be to encourage the 
departments involved to work together 
toward greater convergence and 
combination of efforts. FORD-Q has no 
legal authority over the other federal 
organizations in Quebec. However, it must 
seek their participation in formulating a 
comprehensive approach to regional — 
development. 


A New Orientation 


19.111 Changes in its internal and 
external environment have prompted the 
Federal Office of Regional Development — 
Quebec to undertake a major reorientation 
of its intervention strategy and to develop 
anew program framework. This 
framework was approved by Treasury 
Board on 30 March 1995 and took effect 
on | April 1995. 


19.112 Our audit dealt with the process 
of developing and implementing the new 
program framework for customer services 
and activities. | 


Developing the program framework 


19.113 A sound process. The new 
program framework is the product of a 
strategic review process involving senior 
management, managers and staff of 
FORD-Q over a period of about two 
years. The approach followed was well 
structured. Roles and responsibilities were 
clearly established and appropriate 
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mechanisms were instituted to ensure 
co-ordination and supervision of activities. 


19.114 We found that the Department 
took into account in a reasonable manner 
the available information on its previous 
activities and its internal and external 
environment. It considered the general 
political and economic climate, the 
government’s policies and priorities and 
the needs of small and medium-sized 
businesses (SME), among other things. 


19.115 The resulting product. Under its 
new program direction, FORD-Q will 
become a federal service centre for small 
and medium-sized businesses, geared to 
the distribution of information, project 
development, partnership and access to 
financing along three major lines: 

(1) innovation, research and development, 
and design; (2) market development; and 
(3) entrepreneurship and the business 
climate. 


19.116 This new orientation has resulted 
in the development of a single program 
that is intended to be flexible and tailored 
to the realities and needs of the regions. 
This new program, IDEA-SME 
(Innovation — Development of markets — 
Export trade — Assistance to 
entrepreneurship), replaces all previous 


The challenge for the 
Federal Office of 
Regional Development 
— Quebec over the 
coming years will be to 


programs. encourage the 

involv 
Pr MOR Toes iedtanined  Cepartments Involved 
funds from all financial assistance to work together 


programs still in effect as of that date were 
transferred to the new program. Over the 
next two years, a major share of the 
available budgets will go to the payment 
of commitments made under previous 
programs. The budget available for 
financial assistance under the IDEA-SME 
program will be approximately 

$18 million in 1995-1996. 


toward greater 
convergence and 
combination of efforts. 


19.118 This reorientation entails some 
major changes in the way things are 
viewed and done. As described in 


"a 
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Exhibit 19.7, these changes affect, among Department had identified and begun to 

other things, the Department’s product, its | meet a number of these challenges. 

role, its approach, its management However, considerable work remained to 
The Department’s framework and the skills of its staff. be done to make the new program 
direction and framework fully operational 
and to be able to provide the desired 
quality of service and obtain the 
anticipated results. Among other things: 


reorientation entails 
some major changes 
in the way things are 


Implementing the new program entails 
major challenges 


viewed and done. 19.119 Such a major change in direction e The Department will have to specify 
entails some significant challenges that the proposed objectives, activities and 
will have to be met. When we concluded client services that are defined in a 
our audit in late March 1995, the general way in the new program 

Exhibit 19.7 

Comparative Table of 

FORD-Q Orientations 


Old Program _ 


Characteristics = | ~=s—s—s=s—=s«s(programagemcyy == 
Role of Entity | Source of federal funds via financial @ Federal service centre for SMEs — Gateway for 
assistance programs federal services to SMEs 
Product Financial assistance programs primarily for Single IDEA-SME program 
capital projects (+40 over the review period) Distribution of information, orientation, 
partnership and access to financing — soft costs” 
Approach _ ss Reactive (responds to requests for financial Proactive 
assistance 
The SME: an applicant (for assistance) The SME: a client, a partner 
Attraction Financial assistance The relevance, quality and accessibility of 
Factor . services 
Professional know-how 
Role of Staff __|@ Specialists in analyzing and processing @ Developers, facilitators, catalysts and escorts for 
applications for financial assistance according SMEs 


to pre-established procedures and guidelines 


Versatility of activities 


Vertically centralized decision-making 
structure 


More decentralized structure, accountability in 


Management Framework 
the operational centres 


Organizational strategy: responsibility in 
headquarters and implementation locally 


Responsibility partly in headquarters, partly 
emerging from the operational centres 


Operational planning: assumed passively by @ Assumed actively by corporate and regional 
programs action plans and management contracts based on 
these action plans 


Source: Excerpt from an internal document of the Federal Office of Regional Development—Quebec 
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framework, and communicate them to 
staff. 


e The Department will have to 
complete the design of the various work 
tools and instruments required for the 
delivery of services, identify all data 
resource needs and obtain the necessary 
technological infrastructures. 


e The departmental culture is currently 
oriented toward reactive processing of 
applications for financial assistance in 
accordance with standardized terms, 
conditions and methods. It will have to be 
modified to enhance proactive delivery of 
quality services adapted to clients’ needs 
and to increase accountability of managers 
and staff for achievement of anticipated 
results. 


e The key to success of the new 
programming lies with the staff of 
FORD-Q. The delivery of the new 
services will, in many cases, require new 
skills that must be developed or acquired. 
The Department will therefore have to 
identify its training needs. 


@ Mechanisms and information 
systems to plan, direct and supervise 
activities will have to be established. Such 
mechanisms as an evaluation framework 
and performance indicators will have to be 
developed to permit assessment of the 
quality of services provided and of the 
extent to which the Department has 
achieved the anticipated results of its new 
program direction and its legislative 
objectives. 


19.120 In our opinion, not all the 
management mechanisms necessary to 
ensure that the remaining work is 
completed efficiently and within a 
reasonable time had been adopted as of 31 
March 1995. The existing mechanisms at 
the time of our audit were less thorough 
than those used to develop the new 
program direction and framework. For 
example, as of 31 March 1995: 


ee 
Federal Office of Regional Development — Quebec 


e The Department had not established 
an overall plan with precise deadlines for 
completion of all the work. 


e The task force action plans were 
incomplete. Some had no details on the 
work to be done, while others had no 
timetable. 


e Co-ordination and follow-up of 
progress on the action plans was not being 
carried out regularly or in a structured 
way. Those responsible for 
implementation were not required to 
account periodically and in a formal way 
for the progress of the work. 


Successful 
implementation of the 
new program will 
require a sustained 


effort by the 
e The roles and responsibilities of y 
some participants in carrying out the work management and staff 
were not clearly defined, particularly of the Departm ent 


regarding the identification of data 
resource needs. 


19.121 To date, the Department has 
devoted considerable efforts to developing 
the new program framework and having it 
approved for implementation on | April 
1995. The Department anticipates that 
1995-1996 will be a transitional period 
between the old and the new program 
direction. 


19.122 In view of the amount and 
complexity of the work that remains to be 
done, the implementation phase will 
require a sustained effort by the 
Department’s management and staff to 
ensure the relevance and quality of 
services, client satisfaction and the 
success of the new program direction. 


19.123 To ensure successful 
implementation of the new program, the 
Department should: 


e prepare an overall plan and 
detailed action plans with timetables, 
and implement mechanisms for 
monitoring progress against these plans; 


e clearly define the roles and 
responsibilities for co-ordination, 
implementation and monitoring of the 
work. 
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Department’s response: In April 1995, 
when implementation of the new 
IDEA-SME program came into effect, 
FORD-Q began to prepare the 
mechanisms and information systems 
required to plan, direct and monitor 
activities resulting from this new program. 
As part of this exercise, action plans were 
prepared by each of the regional offices. 
These action plans include IDEA-SME 
objectives for 1995-1996, and will be 
subject to periodic evaluation during the 
year. 


As mentioned by the Auditor General, the 
audit was completed on March 31, 1995. 
Since then, a global plan for program 
implementation has been established with 
precise deadlines for the accomplishment 
of work. 


Over and above that, FORD-Q has 
established working groups to prepare 
proposals to ensure implementation of the 
IDEA-SME program, focussing on four 
areas of concern: management systems, 
management information systems, quality 
management and programming tools. 
Each working group has prepared an 
action plan. These plans are followed.up 
and their progress monitored on a regular 
and structured basis by a co-ordinating 
committee, which will report on the results 
of the working groups to an Operations 
Committee made up of representatives of 
each FORD-(Q directorate. 


Conclusion 


19.124 The Federal Office of Regional 
Development — Quebec is at a major 


turning point in its young existence. The 
Department has undertaken a major 
reorientation of its activities, with greater 
focus on small and medium-sized 
businesses, at a time when it is dealing 
with significant reductions in its 
resources. 


19.125 The 1995-1996 fiscal year will 
be a transitional period crucial to the 
successful implementation of the new 
program direction. 


19.126 In this context, the Department 
should draw on the experience of its 
employees and learn from its previous 
activities in order to develop a more 
results-oriented management framework. 


19.127 From the outset, the Department 
will have to set specific objectives, 
develop performance indicators and 
implement information systems for 
collecting data. Regular information on 
the results and efficiency of the 
Department’s activities are necessary to 
provide better guidance of actions and 
direction for employees, to evaluate 
performance and to improve 
accountability to Parliament. 


19.128 Finally, the Department will have 
to provide its employees with directives 
that will ensure more consistent quality of 
analysis. This analysis must be sufficient 
to ensure that the projects selected will 
help the Department achieve its regional 
development objectives, at a reasonable 
cost. 
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Main Points 


20.1 Western Economic Diversification Canada (WD) has not established specific, measurable objectives for 
its programs. This greatly reduces its ability to determine and assess results and to account for them. 


20.2 To assess Western Diversification Program (WDP) applications, the Department uses a diversification test 
that lists criteria for both eligible and ineligible projects. It also considers project viability, the possible impact of 
the project on competitors within Canada, and the financial need of applicants. The Department’s assessment of 
project viability and impact on competitors is reasonable, given the difficulties involved. 


20.3 The WDP was designed to fund projects that would not proceed without financial assistance. However, 
the Department defines need more broadly than financial need alone. As a result, WDP assistance has been paid to 
recipients who have untapped cash or borrowing capacity. 


20.4 The Department has been innovative in making 73 percent of its financial assistance repayable. It has had 
to address issues such as trade-offs between helping firms and collecting repayment, whether or not to take 
security, and how aggressively to pursue collections. Other government agencies can learn from WD’s operational 
experiences as they move toward increased repayability. 


20.5 The WDP was designed to top up required project financing after applicants access other government 
funding. A significant number of Program recipients (54 percent of our audit sample) received funding for the 
same project from another federal, provincial or municipal government agency. 


20.6 For the 101 WDP projects we examined, we identified 185 specific project objectives. We found that one 
third of the projects achieved their objectives; one third did not; and it is too early to tell about the remainder. 
Knowing whether individual projects met their objectives is a necessary but only partial means of gauging 
Program results as a whole. Whether it is a good indicator depends largely on whether project objectives are 
consistent with those of the WDP. 


20.7 The Department reports impressive program results to Parliament even though efforts to evaluate its 
programs have been limited. Of 14 evaluation-type studies, 10 relate to the WDP. Together the 10 provide only 
limited coverage and limited substantive evaluation of the Program. We found significant problems with the 
indicators used to report results, and an absence of important qualifiers. The use of simple indicators may draw 
attention away from the fact that more meaningful program evaluation is absent. 
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Introduction 


20.8 In June 1988, the Western 
Economic Diversification Act established 
the Department of Western Economic 
Diversification (WD), with its main 
activities centered around the Western 
Diversification Program (WDP). Since its 
inception, the Department has been 
responsible for a number of programs. 


20.9 Before the Department was 
established, the Department of Regional 
Industrial Expansion had delivered 
national programs, most of whose western 
components it transferred to WD. 


20.10 The Western Economic 
Diversification Act empowers the 
Department “to promote the development 
and diversification of the economy of 
Western Canada and to advance the 
interests of Western Canada in national 
economic policy, program and project 
development and implementation.” 


20.11 The Department has a range of 
duties and powers. Major activities at the 
time of our audit included: 


e providing financial contributions to 
businesses and industry groups in Western 
Canada under the Western Diversification 
Program; 


e co-ordinating the economic 
development activities of the federal 
government and other stakeholders in 
Western Canada; 


e administering federal contributions 
to provincial governments for Canada’s 
Infrastructure Works Program; 


e analyzing economic matters from a 
Western Canadian perspective, both to 
manage its own activities and to advocate 
the West’s interests in federal economic 
policy development; 
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e advocating the West’s interests in 
federal procurement of goods and 
services; and 


e providing, on an ad hoc basis, 
support of government activities in 
Western Canada, such as military base 
closures. 


Western Economic 
Diversification Canada 
(WD) continues to 
202 Subsequent to complenon of our chan ge. 
audit work but before this report was 

finalized, the government announced 
significant changes to the Department’s 
activities. Highlights include: 


e elimination of direct financial 
contributions to individual businesses. 
Contributions to not-for-profit trade and 
industry associations to provide broad 
industry benefits will continue. WD will 
still fund projects already approved and 
will collect repayments, and it expects 
that future budgets will allow it to respend 
collections. 


e providing financial assistance to 
targeted industries through “Western 
Investment Funds” in partnership with 
financial institutions. Examples include 
agriculture biotechnology, “value added” 
agriculture processing, tourism marketing, 
and commercialization of research and 
development. 


e assuming full responsibility for the 
federal share of Canadian Business 
Service Centres in the West, and taking 
over responsibility for Community Futures 
from Human Resource Development 


Canada. WD is committed to 
20.13 Exhibit 20.1 illustrates trends in make future payments 
the Department’s expenditures over time. for previously 


Its administration costs are about 
$30 million annually, including 
$20 million for payroll and benefits. 


approved projects. 


20.14 Between 1987 and 

31 March 1995, the Department had 
approved $901 million in WDP funding, 
including $217 million not yet paid. The 
average project approval is $251,000. 
Payments will continue until 1999-2000. 
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Our audit covered the 
Western 
Diversification 
Program, procurement 
advocacy, 
measurement and 
reporting of results, 
and roles of 
headquarters and the 
Ottawa office. 


Exhibit 20.1 


Western Diversification Funds 
Available for Use and 
Expenditures by Fiscal Year 


a Lapsed Funds 


Canada Infrastructure 
Works Program 


Regular Grants and 
Contributions 


a Operating | 


Each column shows total 
funds available for use. 


20.15 The Program provides repayable, 
non-repayable, and conditionally 
repayable assistance (Exhibit 20.2). 
Conditional repayments become due when 
a Client has fulfilled certain conditions, 
typically achieving an agreed level of 
sales. The Program provides two types of 
assistance to applicants: 


e regular assistance (mainly to 
individual businesses); and 


e industry-wide assistance (or systemic 
funding) to industry and not-for-profit 
groups. 


20.16 The Department also funds five 
major initiatives with total approvals of 
$257 million (Low Sulphur Coal, National 
Agriculture-Biotechnology, Salmonid 
Enhancement, Soil Conservation 
Initiatives and Canada-British Columbia 
South Moresby Agreement). All or part of 
the last three are administered by other 
departments. 


$ Millions 
500 


400 


300 


200 


1988-89 


1989-90 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada 


1990-91 


Audit Scope and Approach 


20.17 We audited the Western 
Diversification Program (WDP), 
measurement and reporting of results for 
the Program and procurement advocacy, 
and the roles of the Department’s offices. 
We did not audit the programs transferred 
from the Department of Regional 
Industrial Expansion, co-ordination, 
infrastructure spending, or recent program 
changes announced in 1995. 


20.18 Our audit objectives were: 


e to determine whether the 
Department’s objectives were sufficiently 
specific to guide its actions and allow 
results to be measured and evaluated; 


e to assess the Department’s project 
assessment and approval process; 


e to assess the Department’s approach 
to repayable contributions; 


e to determine whether the Department 
measures and reports the results of its 
programs; and 


1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 


Fiscal Year 
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e to review the roles of headquarters 
and the Ottawa office. 


20.19 The Department had received 
13,306 requests for assistance and at 

31 March 1995 had approved funding for 
3,586 of them. We audited a sample of 
101 approved cases. We selected our 
sample to allow us to project our findings 
to all cases approved under the Program. 


20.20 Quantitative information. The 
quantitative information in this chapter is 
drawn from the government sources 
indicated in the text. Unless otherwise 
indicated, however, this information has 
been checked for reasonableness but has 
not been audited. 


$ Millions 


200 — 


150— 


50— 


1987-88 1989-90 


1988-89 


1990-91 


Fiscal Year 
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Observations and 
Recommendations 


Assessing Applications under the 
Western Diversification Program 


20.21 We audited the assessment of 
applications. We expected to find that the 
Department had efficient, timely, and 
cost-effective processes to assess 
applications, and a system to monitor its 
performance. 


“WD’s clients like the Department’s 
non-bureaucratic approach...” 


Source: Department’s 1992 Five Year 
Report to Western Canadian Business 


Exhibit 20.2 


Western Diversification 
Program Approvals by Type 


Repayable 


Non-Repayable 


Cond-Repayable 


1994-95 


1992-93 


1991-92 1993-94 


Source: Analysis of Western Economic 
Diversification Canada’s database 
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A high proportion of 
assistance went to 
senior levels for 


approval. 


Exhibit 20.3 


Six Service Targets 


Target 


20.22 The Department avoids formal 
applications. Instead, it encourages clients 
to approach it less rigidly and to work 
with experienced analysts to develop and 
analyze the business case. Once an 
application is in the system, the 
Department’s internal process includes a 
case analysis and discussion in peer and 
management groups to benefit from 
collective wisdom and experience. This is 
innovative and allows a variety of 
experienced people to provide input to the 
decision process, raise challenges and 
identify further information needs. In the 
next section we comment on the time this 
process takes. 


Service targets have been implemented 


20.23 Inresponse to a Treasury Board 
initiative, in 1994 WD introduced six 
delivery targets, two of which address the 
processing of applications. The 
Department has tracked its performance 
against these six targets since June 1994. 
Exhibit 20.3 illustrates these targets and 
shows achievement rates. We did not audit 
these data, or how the standards were 
established. 


20.24 We surveyed seven venture 
capital companies and found that they 
took an average of about 80 days to 


Achievement Rate 
(June1994 to March 1995) 


Response to initial application in four days 
Final decision in 30 days (projects under $500,000) 
Final decision in 60 days (projects over $500,000) 
Claims paid within 30 days 
Amendments processed within 30 days 

Pees days advance notice if target date cannot be met 


Source: 


25% 
63% 
96% 
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approve an application. The time taken by 
WD for decision making is comparable to 
these companies. For example, based on 
information in its database, the average 
time required for a decision involving less 
than $500,000 was about 60 days 
compared with its standard of 30 days, 
while the average time for a decision 
involving over $500,000 was 57 days 
compared with its standard of 60 days. 


20.25 The Department’s two service 
targets related to approvals focus on the 
time required to decide within the 
Department whether to approve or reject a 
project. 


20.26 In our view, once a project is 
approved, equally important is the time 
taken to advance the application from 
initial contact to a letter of offer, which 
becomes a contract between WD and the 
client. Information in the Department’s 
database indicates that the average time 
from contact to letter of offer is 153 days. 
Exhibit 20.4 illustrates for each year the 
number of cases approved and the average 
times taken. 


20.27 The Department’s approval 
processes have to meet the government’s 
test of fiscal prudence. Formal sign-off 
requires a large number of signatures. In 
our sample this averaged seven. In 
addition, over time the proportion of 
assistance going to senior officials for 
approval has generally increased. For 
example, according to information in 
WD’s database, the proportion of 
assistance (in dollars) going to the 
Minister for approval has varied from a 
low of about 60 percent in 1988-89 to 
virtually 100 percent in 1994-95. 


20.28 Exhibit 20.5 illustrates the 
process used by WD to assess and process 
applications. 
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Goals and objectives need to be more 
specific 


20.29 The Western Economic 
Diversification Act gives WD broad 
powers to develop and diversify the 
Western economy, although it has put 
most of its efforts to date into 
diversification. A broad mandate requires 
more precise elaboration to fine-tune the 
Program and assess results. 


20.30 Optimal program design, 
effective planning and subsequent 
measurement of results require 
well-defined operational objectives. The 
Department has not developed these 
specific objectives. The absence of 
specific objectives and, where appropriate, 
targets has serious implications both for 
program operation and results 
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20.31 For future operations and 
results measurement, the Department 
should develop operational objectives 
and, where appropriate, clear target 
expectations for all of its activities. 


Department’s response: The Department Lack of specific 
agrees with this recommendation. Since objectives hinders 
the fall of 1993, WD has adopted a . 
dramatically different approach to meet its Postal design, 
mandate. In keeping with the government's __ effective planning and 
overall objective to reduce subsidies to results measurement. 
business, WD no longer provides direct, 

repayable contributions to individual 

businesses. WD will become a service 

delivery institution to assist small and 

medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) access 

to all federal government services, to 

assist SMEs to access capital and to 

expand our role as advisors to small 

business — a role built on information 

and business expertise. We will integrate 

our efforts with the Canada Business 

Service Centres, the Community Futures 


measurement. Development Corporations, the Women’s 
Exhibit 20.4 
Number of Approvals Time from First Contact to Letter of Offer (Days) 
Number of Approvals and 
Average Times Required to 
1000— 250 


800— 


600 — 


200 — 


Issue a Letter of Offer, by Year 


200 
Approvals [omer 


Time from First Contact —— 


150 to Letter of Offer 


100 


50 


1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 


Source: Analysis of Western Economic 


Fiscal Year Diversification Canada’s database 
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Enterprise Centres and other government 
departments and agencies, to create 
seamless service to small and 
medium-sized businesses in Western 
Canada. Our role in financing these 
businesses will be as a catalyst for change 
in private sector financial institutions, and 
in assisting small businesses’ access to 
private sector sources of capital. At the 
same time, we will continue to invest in 
strategic industry sectors, creating new 
public-private partnerships to address 
pan-Western economic development 


The Program sets out 
to reduce “boom and 
bust” cycles in the 


West. changes and opportunities. We will retain 
our role in advocating on behalf of 
Western business and co-ordinating 
federal economic development initiatives 
in Western Canada, and these activities 
will complement our efforts to develop an 
integrated approach to small business 
service delivery. 

Overview of Western 

Diversification Program 

Processing Assessment 


Numerical data are from 
August 1987 to 31 March 1995 


Need 
Competition 


9,720 Rejections | (73%) 


Source : Statistics from Western Economic Diversification Canada 
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Diversification tests 
Project Viability 


13,306 Applications 


The design and implementation of client 
service measures and feedback systems, 
together with operational objectives and 
evaluation frameworks, are an integral 
part of this program re-engineering 
process. 


Project assessment 


20.32 The Department assesses 
applications based on the diversification 
test, viability, the project’s need for 
assistance, and its potential impact on 
competition. 


20.33 The Department approves a 
wide variety of projects using the basic 
diversification test. While the Program is 
designed for economic diversification, 
there is a wide variety among approved 
projects (see Exhibit 20.6). 


3,586 Approvals (27%) 


Approval 


Repayments 
(if Applicable) 


Trade-offs 


® Repayment terms and 
reprofiling 


@ Collection forecasts 
Bad debts 
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20.34 The WDP has funded projects in 
many economic sectors (see Exhibit 20.7). 
The Department approved a wide range of 
individual projects under the WDP, for 
example: 


e dormitories and a performing arts 
centre in an international peace garden; 


e anecological attraction at a zoo; 
e two IMAX theatres; 


e dinosaur digs in Alberta, Arctic 
Canada and China, with exhibition and 
marketing of the results; 


e buying a ship from the Department 
of National Defence to sink as a scuba 
diving site; 


e building an engineering research 
facility, which is now known 
internationally; and 


e three projects by a company that 
manufactures personal computers. 


20.35 Assessment of project viability 
is satisfactory. By design, the WDP 
assists projects that are new, innovative — 
and risky. In our audit sample, we 
examined whether the Department had 
made appropriate assessments of the 
projects’ financial viability before 
approval. We concluded that it does a 
satisfactory job, even though later events 
can change the results. 


20.36 Need for assistance is not 
always clear. The WDP is meant to top up 
the total project funding, not to replace 
financing from other sources. The project 
must have equity from the applicant and 
may have financing from banks, venture 
capital or other government assistance. 
The Department’s criteria state that it 
should not pay program assistance unless 
there would be a financial gap without it, 
and the project would not otherwise 
proceed in the proposed location, scope or 
time frame. If it is deemed that a project 
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could proceed in the absence of WDP 
support, the Department will not offer 
assistance. Clearly, this puts the onus on 
the Department to determine that 
assistance is essential to the project. This 
is not always an easy task. Perhaps the 
only true proof of client need would be if 
the Department did not provide assistance 
and the project did not go ahead. 


20.37 In our audit sample, we examined 
whether WD had appropriately considered 
the availability of other financing options, 
including commercial financing. We 
reviewed the financial information 
obtained and analyzed by WD prior to 
project approval. We expected to find 
conclusions based on reasonable evidence 
that commercial financing would not have 
been available. 


20.38 We obtained the assistance and 
expertise of a former senior banker. We 
examined whether commercial lenders 
might have been interested in providing 
financing to the projects, thereby reducing 
or eliminating the need for departmental 


@ introduce a new technology to 
Western Canada 


® improve productivity throughout an 
industry in Western Canada 


@ replace imports with Western 
Canadian products 


The Program attempts 
to help projects 
proceed that could not 
without WDP funding. 


Exhibit 20.6 


Diversification Test 


Ineligible Projects 


refinancing) 


®@ fails to obtain fully subscribed other 
assistance from federal, provincial, 
or local governments 


Eligible Projects 
An eligible project must meet at least one |_ A project is NOT eligible if it: | 
of the following diversification criteria. 
It must: 
® introduce a new product or service ® sustains an existing business without 
to the Western economy generating additional business 
@ develop a new export market for a some saoniarr tenn 
Western Canadian product or service oie 8 P 8 


® is for a social or personal service 


is for the purchase or expansion of a 
retail business 


® is to ensure the completion of an 
existing contract 


Source: Summarized from Western Economic 


Diversification Canada publications 
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An ability to finance a 
proposed project 
through private sector 
financing does not 
make applicants 
ineligible. Rather, the 
Department assesses 
whether an applicant 
would have been 
willing to use private 
sector financing. 


Exhibit 20.7 


Approved Western 
Diversification Program 
Funding by Industry Sector 
($ millions) 


Source: Analysis of Western 


funding. We then projected the sample 
results to the total population and 
concluded that 27 percent of all cases 
might have been able to raise additional 
commercial financing at the time they 
approached the Department. 


20.39 The Department’s view is that a 
client’s ability to raise private sector 
financing does not necessarily mean that 
the project would go ahead without 
program assistance. Even financially 
strong businesses might decide against a 
project if its expected rate of return falls 
below its own acceptable minimum, if the 
risk is unacceptably high, or if it can 
obtain better government incentives to 
locate elsewhere. Obtaining interest-free 
WD assistance can be the extra incentive 
that makes the project sufficiently 
profitable to justify proceeding. 


20.40 The Department indicates that it 
would not get into a bidding war with 
other Canadian jurisdictions for business 
to locate in the West, but would provide 
funding to encourage a location in 
Western Canada instead of another 
country. In our sample of 101 cases, we 
noted four projects with total funding of 
$31 million as incentives to locate a 


project in Western Canada as opposed to 
outside Canada. Exhibit 20.8 provides an 
example of a company that received 

$15 million to locate a new plant in 
Western Canada alongside its existing 
plant, for which WD provided $10 million 
in expansion funding. Exhibit 20.9 
illustrates WD’s involvement in a firm’s 
relocation within Canada. 


20.41 ~—==In our view, there may be an 
economic rationale for government to 
provide an incentive for a company to 
locate in Canada instead of another 
country. However, it is much harder to 
conclude that the Canadian economy as a 
whole benefits when public funds are 
provided to favour one Canadian location 
over another. 


20.42 We conclude that the Department 
has provided assistance to businesses that 
had the financial capacity to complete the 
projects on their own. We cannot conclude 
what proportion of all WD-funded 
projects would have proceeded without 
the assistance. 


20.43 The Department attempts to 
assess the impact that a project is likely 
to have on competitors before 
approving a project, but it is hard to 


Service Industries 


$229 Million 


Transportation 
$36 Million 


Tourism 
$56 Million 


Manufacturing 
$378 Million 


All Others 
$15 Million 


Value—added Agriculture 
$112 Million 


Energy 
$28 Million 


Forestry 
$47 Million 


Economic Diversification Canada’s 
database 
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Amounts are from inception to 31 March 1995, and total $901 million 
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predict the future effects of assistance 
with certainty. WD attempts to avoid 
giving a business an unfair advantage by 
analyzing the potential impact of 
assistance on competitors before 
approving a project. If the Department 
concludes that a market or industry is 
competitive and that giving assistance to 
one company would harm Canadian 
competitors, it can provide systemic 
assistance instead to help the industry as a 
whole, or it can say no. 


20.44 We reviewed the assessment of 
competitiveness. Where existing 
businesses produce similar products, 
assessment can be complex. Analytical 
considerations include the following: 


e Which geographical market does the 
project serve? 


e Which market segment does the 
product serve (for example, high-value or 
low-value products)? 


e Is the market served fully by existing 
producers? 


20.45 Exhibit 20.10 illustrates the 
complexity of assessing the potential 
impact of financial assistance on 
competitors. For example, funding a client 
that has competitors, whether or not they 
are producing the same product, does give 
it better liquidity. This also gives it a 
better chance of survival, and a better 
opportunity to expand and prosper, than 
other firms in the same industry. In our 
opinion, while the analysis helps to 
identify potential adverse impacts on 
competitors and causes WD to reject some 
applications, any assistance is likely to 
give clients some competitive advantage. 
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Paying Cash and Monitoring 
Projects 


Verification of claims prior to paying 
assistance is appropriate 


20.46 The Department pays its share of 
project costs after the client has paid 
them. The client sends a claim to WD and 
the Department performs due diligence 
steps before issuing cheques. Due 
diligence can include a combination of 
desk audit, assessing the risk and, in some 
cases, auditing the claim before issuing 
cheques. We conclude that WD has an 
appropriate process for verifying that 
claims are in accordance with the 
agreement. 


Monitoring of projects is incomplete 


20.47 Departmental staff spend less 
time monitoring projects after payments 
are made than they do verifying claims 
before making payments. Consequently, 


The Department approved $25 million in 
assistance for two projects proposed by the 
Canadian operations of a multinational company: 
$10 million for a plant expansion and $15 million 
for a new plant. The funding is unconditionally 
repayable without interest over a period of 10 
years, with the bulk of repayments due at the end 
of the 10 years. 


The Department’s files show that in the project 
analyst’s judgment, the company would have 
undertaken the first project in Western Canada 
even without WDP funding. WD approved this 
project anyway. WD’s analysis shows that other 
countries were also interested in obtaining the 
second project. 


A company with its headquarters in central 
Canada and an operating office in Vancouver 
applied to the Department for assistance. The 
client agreed to move its headquarters to 


Vancouver if it received an acceptable offer of 
financial assistance from WD. The Department 
approved $3.1 million in repayable contributions. 


The Department 
attempts to avoid 
providing financial 
assistance if a 
Canadian competitor 
would be hurt. 


Cash is cash. 


Exhibit 20.8 


A Company Locates in 
Western Canada Instead of 
Elsewhere in the World 


Exhibit 20.9 


Western Diversification 
Program Assistance Tied to 
Relocating from Central 
Canada to the West 
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Western Economic 
Diversification does a 
good job of verifying 
claims prior to paying 
assistance, but project 
monitoring fails to 
determine whether 
objectives are 
achieved. 


The Department was 
innovative in making 
most financial 
assistance repayable, 
with or without 


the Department has incomplete 
information on whether projects are 
successful in accomplishing their goals 
(see Exhibit 20.15). 


Collection of Repayables 


20.48 In 1990, Treasury Board 
approved a policy that required all 
financial assistance to business to be 
repaid. The policy allows — but does not 
require — ministers to exempt a number 
of categories of assistance. These include 
not-for-profit organizations, contributions 
under $100,000, and projects where 
benefits accrue to a party other than the 
recipient. 


20.49 The Department had been 
innovative in pursuing repayments before 
Treasury Board issued this policy. Since 
1987 the Department has made most 
contributions to individual businesses 
repayable. WD reports that about 

73 percent of its total assistance is either 
conditionally or unconditionally 
repayable. Of this, 89 percent of regular 
dollars contributed are repayable, 
compared with only 6 percent of systemic 


31 March 1995, the Department expects to 
collect $412 million. 


20.50 In the future, forecasting 
repayment collections will be increasingly 
important to planning and budgeting, 
since the Department expects to be 
allowed to spend what it collects. Exhibit 
20.11 illustrates collections to date and 
those forecast up to 1997-98. The 
Department expects to collect an 
additional $166 million after the 1997-98 
fiscal year. 


20.51 While requiring repayment is a 
fiscally prudent policy in today’s world, 
moving into the arena of repayable 
contributions has required the Department 
to adopt unique policies to deal with these 
added considerations. For example, should 
the Department require security similar to 
a commercial bank? How strong a 
position should the Department take if the 
business cannot pay back on time? 


Trade-offs between assistance and 
collection 


20.52 The Department does not take 
security for repayable contributions. Its 
rationale is that because WD has chosen 
to focus on economic diversification, it 


conditions. oy, and cae aa 
dollars designed to benefit industries should share the risk with its clients. This 
rather than specific firms. Of the also allows clients to keep more of their 
repayable contributions disbursed prior to borrowing capacity available for external 

Exhibit 20.10 Two firms in the same industry applied for assistance. One was rejected because of WD’s concerns 

‘ ; about competition, but the second firm received assistance. 
Complexity of Assessing 
Competition In 1989 the first company applied for $256,000 to market its products in the United States. The 


applicant noted three previous cases where Canada or provincial governments had given at least 
$20 million to other competitors in Canada. WD rejected this application on the grounds that assisting 
the project would adversely impact competing firms. 


In 1990 the Department approved two projects by a second manufacturer in the same industry. One 


was for $900,000 for product research and development for the U.S. and European markets, and the 
second for $1.9 million to help it to construct inventory for consignment sales in the U.S. and Europe. 
WD approved these projects as new export markets under the diversification test. 


The Department’s documented analysis of the second project identified 28 manufacturers in this 
industry in Canada. However, the Department justified the assistance because the specific project was 
for a product that would not compete directly with the other manufacturers. In WD’s view, its support 
would not give a competitive advantage to this client. 
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financing. The policy puts WD at a 
disadvantage next to other lenders when 
projects fail and are liquidated: it is an 
unsecured creditor. There may be 
insufficient funds available to repay it 
after all secured creditors are repaid. 


20.53 The Department is conscious of 
its diversification mandate and sometimes 
has to make trade-offs between collection 
of overdue amounts and the risk of putting 
financially vulnerable companies out of 
business. Under departmental policy, WD 
will not pursue the collection of 
repayments if it means putting a client out 
of business. 


20.54 The Department does not charge 
interest On contributions that are repaid on 
schedule, but it does charge interest on 
repayments that are late. However, if the 
client and the Department agree to 
reprofile the repayments from the original 
due dates to some future time, WD 
charges no interest. 


Some debts are reprofiled 


20.55 Some clients have been unable to 
repay their debts on time and have 
requested that they be reprofiled to a later 
date. For example, our sample contained 


$ Millions 


60— 
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65 repayable cases, 27 of which have been 


reprofiled for 2.5 years, on average. 


20.56 Reprofiling may be appropriate 
in some cases where: 


e the project is running late; 


e the client has a poor cash situation; 
and 


e forced repayment would put the 
client into default with other lenders. 


Conditional repayments could continue 
for years 


20.57 The Department has approved 
$109 million of conditionally repayable 
assistance under the Western 
Diversification Program, and some of it 
will not come due for several more years. 
It may be in the collection business for 
many years. For example, one recipient 
received approval for $7 million of 
assistance, $5.5 million of which is to be 
repaid at the rate of 2 percent of annual 
revenues of $15 million or more. To date, 
sales are below $15 million a year. If 
revenues rose to and remained at 

$15 million a year, repayments would 
continue for 18 years. 


20.58 The Department has to deal with 
the essential conflict between its 


eee 


1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 1996-97 1997-98 


Fiscal Year 


The Department is 
willing to defer 
collections if clients 
can demonstrate a 
need. 


Helping clients and 
collecting repayments 
are contradictory 
objectives. 


Exhibit 20.11 


Western Diversification 
Program 
Collections by Fiscal Year 


Collections for 1995-96 and 
subsequent years are 
management’s forecasts based 
on amounts paid by the 
Department to 31 March 1995, 


Source: Western Economic Diversification Canada 
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Repayments based on 
conditions such as 
amount of sales may 
continue for years. 


The Department notes 
actual losses to date 
on the WDP of 5.6 
percent. However, it is 
a young program with 
many repayables not 
yet falling due. Losses 
have a cost to the 
government, but also 
suggest that the 
Department is filling a 
unique niche rather 
than being just 
another bank. 
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diversification and collection mandates. 
Imposing draconian collection tactics may 
backfire by forcing more businesses into 
insolvency or financial difficulties, with 
resulting criticism. Accurately predicting 
repayment cash flows and collecting them 
is equally challenging. Given that WD has 
now withdrawn from providing large-scale 
financial assistance to business, the time 
may be right to modify its collection 
processes for outstanding WDP 
collectables, in future, such as charging 
interest on all deferred amounts, and 
taking security as a condition of agreeing 
to later repayment. 


20.59 The Department should seek 
ways to minimize future collection costs 
of ccnditional repayables. 


Department’s response: The Department 
examines, on a continuing basis, 
opportunities to reduce costs related to all 
collection activities while protecting the 
investment of the Canadian taxpayer. The 
Department will continue to implement 
measures that support timely and 
cost-effective collections of receivables 
without unduly compromising the viability 
of clients. 


Allowances for doubtful accounts 
suggest the Department has found a 
niche 


20.60 In the financial market each 
institution may have a different mandate, 
corresponding to its willingness to accept 
lending risk. Banks are profit-oriented and 
usually aim for less than one percent of 
bad debts. The Federal Business 
Development Bank, which has become the 
Business Development Bank of Canada, is 
also profit-oriented but focusses on 
higher-risk projects. Its loan loss 
experience averages 6.5 percent. Venture 
capital organizations may accept still 
higher risk. 


20.61 Because WD supports new and 
often higher-risk projects, we expected its 
bad debts to be high. However, since 
many of the projects are not yet in the 
repayment phase, actual losses to date 
have not been large (5.6 percent). We did 
not audit this information. This loss rate 
may not give a full picture of the 
Department’s ultimate losses on the WDP 
since 60 percent of total WDP assistance 
is not yet in repayment phase, and many 
receivables have been reprofiled. 


20.62 Included in the summary 
financial statements of Canada as of 31 
March 1995, the Department has 

$346 million in WDP accounts receivable, 
and has provided an allowance of 22 
percent for doubtful accounts. The 
government’s instructions for preparing 
this information require this provision to 
be a department’s best estimate of 
amounts that will not be collected. The 
final WDP losses will not be known for 
many years. The allowance of 22 percent 
for doubtful accounts suggests that the 
Department has successfully identified 
emerging high-risk projects, its target 
market. Banks would be less likely to fund 
these high-risk projects. 


20.63 = This illustrates the dilemma 
facing the Department. If it recovers all its 
money, it risks criticism that it is not 
funding the niche projects it has targeted 
and is competing unfairly with the capital 
markets. If it loses large amounts, it faces 
criticism for making bad investment 
decisions and wasting money. 


20.64 In our sample of 101 cases, 

15 had scheduled repayments for 
1993-94. Exhibit 20.12 shows that 
significant amounts were reprofiled, and 
even then, less was collected than 
forecast. 
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Assistance to business associations 
generally lacks clear objectives and is 
generally non-repayable 


20.65 Most non-repayable assistance is 
to associations rather than to individual 
businesses. Of our 101 sample items, 

10 were contributions to business 
associations and all 10 were 
non-repayable. Projected to the total 
population, approximately 11 percent of 
all WD cases are of this type. 


20.66 We identified from the 
Department’s database 44 projects by 
business associations, with individual 
funding of $300,000 or more (total 

$59.1 million). Eighteen were for 

$1 million or more, with the largest at 
$9.4 million. Less than one percent of the 
funding (only one of the 44 projects) was 
repayable. While the funding covers 
various activities, the most frequent were 
market development, trade shows and 
technology development projects. Five 
associations received funding for three 
projects each and another received support 
for two, totalling $12.3 million. 


$ Millions 


6.0— 
100% 


5.0— 


76% 


4.0— 


3.0— 


Amount Originally 


Amount Due 
Due After Reprofiling 
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Other Issues 


More than one government or 
government agency involved 


20.67 Our objective was to examine 
whether the Department avoids 
unnecessary duplication of programs 
offered by other departments, other 


governments and non-government entities. 


20.68 Of our 101 sample cases, 54 had 
approved funding totalling $282 million 
from at least one other federal department 
or provincial or municipal government, in 
addition to $300 million from WD. Total 
project costs for the 54 cases were 

$930 million, of which governments 
provided 63 percent. When these test 
results are applied to the case population, 
approximately 59 percent of WD 
assistance is to clients with other 
government funding. 


20.69 We analyzed WD’s database to 
determine the percentage of government 
funding for all 3,586 approved projects 
(see Exhibit 20.13). For WD’s own 
assistance there is no clear link between 
the size of a project and the percentage of 
WDP funding. But the “Other 


65% 


Amount Actually 
Collected 


Most assistance to 
individual business is 
repayable, but 
assistance to industry 
associations is 
generally not 
repayable. 


Exhibit 20.12 


Revenue Collected for the 15 
Items with Scheduled 
Repayments in 1993-94 from 
Our Sample of 101 Projects 


Source: Analysis of our 101 sample items 
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The Department is 
moving toward having 
others deliver 
programs on its behalf. 


Individual clients 
receive funding from 
more than one 
government source. 
The Canadian taxpayer 
pays the 
administrative costs of 
this overlap. 


Exhibit 20.13 


Government Funding” recorded shows 
that the largest projects receive the 
greatest percentage of assistance. 
Combined, WDP and “Other Government 
Funding” provide funds to cover an 
average of 40 percent of total project 
costs. 


20.70 All Canadian governments get 
their money from the same source, the 
taxpayer. Various programs have different 
approval criteria, sometimes with only 
subtle differences, sometimes with major 
differences. But each program has its own 
administrative costs. Even though their 
mandates may vary to some degree, if 
more than one government source funds a 
particular project this suggests overlap, if 
not duplication. 


Frequent recipients of government 
financial assistance 


20.71 Fifty-one of the 101 cases have 
received other WD funding of 

$136 million (for 117 additional projects). 
Twelve of those 51 now have projects on 


Average Percentage of Government 
Assistance by Size of Project for All Projects 
Approved under the WDP ($ millions) 


Project size 


over $10M 
$5M to $10M 
$1M to $5M 
$500,000 to $1M 
0 to $500,000 


Source: 
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Western Economic Diversification Canada’s database 


Other Government _ 


WD’s Project Watch List or have already 
been written off, representing $39 million 
or 13 percent of the amount approved. 


Move toward third-party delivery 


20.72 Subsequent to our audit, WD 
approved $38.4 million over five years for 
Women’s Enterprise Centres, divided 
equally among the Western provinces. 
Under these initiatives, $20 million is for 
loans to women entrepreneurs. Recently, 
the Department also agreed to provide 
repayable contributions to Western 
Investment Funds that target certain types 
of businesses in partnership with financial 
institutions. The Department expects that 
these new Western Investment Funds will 
be an important part of the new approach 
to the WDP. We did not audit WD’s 
assistance to Women’s Enterprise Centres 
or Western Investment Funds. 


20.73 During our testing of our 

101 sample items, we noted three cases 
where the Department approved 

$17 million to three outside organizations 
that deliver funds for purposes and to 


Total 


Funding > | Government Funding © 
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clients that the Department could have 
funded directly under the WDP. Exhibit 
20.14 illustrates one of these. 


20.74 Change and program redesign are 
now typical in government. In our view, it 
is important to ensure that significant 
changes in programs or program delivery 
are based on adequate analysis and 
selection of the most cost-effective 
options. 


Incomplete Evaluation of the 
Western Diversification Program, 
and Piecemeal Reporting 


20.75 = The stated objective of the WDP 
is economic diversification. Given the 
nature of the Program, WD should be able 
to demonstrate that it has created 
economic benefits or achieved other 
predefined objectives for the West that 
outweigh its program costs, or else explain 
why they have not. 


The Department’s expenditures in 
relation to the Western economy 


20.76 While the Department’s 
cumulative spending since its inception is 
about $1 billion ($769 million on WDP) 
and its other non-spending activities may 
also have had an impact, this pales in 
significance compared to the size of the 
Western economy. For example, in 1994 
the gross domestic product of the four 
Western provinces was about $203 billion. 
In that year, WD disbursed about 

$140 million on the Program, plus 

$30 million on operations. 


20.77 The Department is subject to the 
Treasury Board’s program review policy. 
This requires departmental managers to 
conduct evaluations, audits and other 
reviews to assess the performance of their 
policies, programs and operations. In 
addition, the Western Economic 
Diversification Act requires WD to 
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compile information on the Program and 
its projects. We expected to find that it 
had measured and analyzed the results of 
its program activities through 
cost-effective, periodic evaluation studies 
and ongoing performance measurement, 
and had reported the findings to 
Parliament and other stakeholders. 


Some evaluation-related studies have 
been done 


20.78 The Department’s lack of 
specific, measurable objectives for the 
WDP has adversely affected its ability to 
do meaningful evaluation. Despite this 
problem, to date it has produced 

14 evaluation-related studies, including 
four relating to predecessor programs and 
10 related to the WDP. 


20.79 Of the 10 related to the WDP: 


e Three assessed client satisfaction 
with the Program. While they provided 
useful input for modifying the service 
aspects of program delivery, they did not 
address key questions related to 
achievement of program objectives. They 
could have been more useful had they 
gone further and explored, among other 
questions, whether clients would have 
proceeded without WD assistance. 


e One developed service targets for the 
Department. These were used to 
implement a system for measuring and 
reporting the times taken to assess 
applications. 


e Two identified performance 
indicators that would be useful in 


The Department approved a $6.4 million 
non-repayable contribution in November 1990. 


Up to $1.3 million can be used for operating costs, 


and the remaining $5.1 million is for investments 
in other companies in a particular industry. 


Since its inception, the client has approved 
investments totalling $1.7 million in 11 
companies. Five of those investments, totalling 
$668,000, were in companies for which WD had 
also approved funding of $6.1 million. 


Evaluations to date 
have been piecemeal. 
Overall they do not 
demonstrate whether 
or not the Western 
Diversification 
Program has achieved 
its objectives. 


Exhibit 20.14 


Contribution to a Third Party 
That Also Makes Investments 
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Jobs and leverage 
data are used as 
performance 
indicators, but lack 
credibility. 


assessing results, but that were not used by 
the Department to actually assess results. 


e Four reviewed the program’s impact 
on new or sunrise sectors of the economy. 
Only these four attempted to address some 
of the Program’s results, but in a limited 
way. 


20.80 Together, these 10 studies 
provide only limited information on the 
results of the Program. 


Poor indicators are used to demonstrate 
results 


20.81 Notwithstanding the lack of 
measurable program objectives and the 
limited evaluation efforts, WD has 
developed indicators that it uses to 
illustrate what it views as the WDP’s 
successes. It reports to Parliament through 
Estimates Part III, appearances before 
committees and specific reports. These 
reports contain program performance 
information, including favourable data on 
jobs and on leverage (the amount of 
investment money from other sources in 
projects supported by the Department), 
plus other selected quantitative and 
qualitative information. The Department 
also reports internally for management 
purposes, and has produced periodic 
reports for the public. 


20.82 Data on jobs created are 
inadequate. Internally, WD produces 
quarterly reports on jobs created or 
maintained, even though it has not defined 
what a job is. None of the data contain 
qualitative information on whether a job 
was permanent, part-time or temporary. 
An alternative measure of employment 
could be the client’s incremental payroll 
for the project, updated periodically. 
While the Department has not publicly 
reported job data since 1992, recent media 
reports attributing job claims to WD 
suggest that the public values the 
information. At March 1995, management 


reports showed 42,000 jobs created or 
maintained by the Western Diversification 
Program. 


20.83 Our audit showed, however, that 
these 42,000 jobs include: 


e 3,800 that according to WD’s own 
database were in businesses that have 
closed, gone bankrupt, gone into 
receivership or ceased operations, or that 
owed bad debts to WD; and 


e 8,200 related to projects approved 
under the programs inherited by the 
Department. 


20.84 Claims that jobs have been 
created by the Program are unverified and 
are based on estimates made at the time of 
project funding proposals. Combined with 
the fact that its monitoring of projects is 
limited in both time and scope, this means 
that the Department has no assurance that 
the 42,000 jobs projected at the time of 
proposal actually materialized. 


20.85 Unqualified statistics on jobs 
created or maintained, irrespective of how 
they are used, can only lead to a false 
sense of achievement if they are not 
balanced by realistic qualifiers. 


20.86 Data on leverage are 
inadequate. WD reports leverage 
information as an indicator of program 
success. This can be a useful indicator of 
program results but, like job claims, 
suffers from attribution problems. If 
several organizations put money into a 
project, how many of them can claim that 
any success is due to their efforts? As the 
Department claims to be the last of several 
sources of project funding in topping up, 
how much credibility can be attached to 
its claims of leverage? 


20.87 Like the Department’s job data, 
the leverage information loses some 
credibility because it reflects original 
project estimates, not subsequent reality. 
As well, it includes $411 million 
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contributed by other governments yet 
ignores the reality that all funding comes 
from one taxpayer source. 


20.88 As aconsequence of the way the 
Department calculates jobs and leverage 
indicators without disclosing assumptions 
and limitations, parliamentarians and 
others may attribute more credibility to 
them than is warranted. Just as important, 
the focus on these two simple indicators 
may draw attention away from the 
absence of more meaningful program 
evaluation. 


20.89 The Department should ensure 
that all performance indicators are 
based on credible underlying data and 
clear definitions. 


Department’s response: The Department 
agrees with this recommendation. The 
Department is also cognizant of the 
limitations surrounding some performance 
indicators and is taking steps to improve 
their collection and reporting. 


Project success or failure is not known 


20.90 Knowing whether individual 
projects met their objectives is a necessary 
but only partial means of gauging program 
results as a whole. Whether it is a good 
indicator depends largely on whether 
project objectives are consistent with 
those of the Program. 


20.91 During our testing, we noted that 
individual project assessments always 
identified one or more benefits expected 
from the case. Although these objectives 
were not the same for every project, we 
did test to see whether they had been 
achieved. For example, did the client 
reach sales targets or hire the number of 
personnel anticipated? In our 101 sample 
items, we identified a total of 

185 objectives. Exhibit 20.15 shows our 
findings. 
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20.92 The data suggest that one third of 
the projects achieved their objectives and 
one third did not, and it is too early to tell 
about the remainder. 


About a billion dollars in approved 
expenditures; poor evaluations; and 
now the Program is changing 


20.93 In summary, evaluations of the 
WDP failed to cover significant areas, 
including the rationale for the Program, its 
success and the cost-effectiveness of 
alternative ways of delivery. As a result, 
WD has been unable to demonstrate the 
effects of the Program or whether or not it 
achieved its objectives. 


20.94 In our view, a program running 
for eight years before the current changes 
that has committed about $1 billion of 
taxpayers’ cash deserved better 
evaluation. 


Results of Procurement Advocacy 
Are Not Known or Reported Fully 


20.95 One of the Department’s 
objectives is to influence national policy 
and decision making through advocating 
Exhibit 20.15 


Rates of Achieving Project Objectives 


ement of 185 Objectives 


Projection 
to all cases* 


 Achiev 


sti‘ ‘Cé. {.. OSample Items 


Objective achieved 23% 33% 

Opciones: Mae _ 34% Fat 

tocol. |.) ee 
if objective achieved 30% 

We could not tell if - var ey 


objective was achieved 


Source: Our sample of 101 items 
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WD claims success for 
procurement advocacy 
but does not include 
important qualifiers. 


Western interests. One aspect of this is to 
help Western businesses become suppliers 
in response to federal government 
procurement needs. The Department’s 
stated goal is to help obtain equal access, 
rather than to gain advantages for the 
West at the expense of other regions. 


20.96 In Part III of the Estimates, the 
Department has reported success in 
advocating the West’s interests in federal 
procurement. In one important claim, it 
calculates that the West’s share of federal 
industrial and regional benefits on major 
Crown projects has increased from 7 
percent of total benefits between 1976 and 
1988 to 35 percent since 1988, when it 
became involved in the procurement 
process. The Department indicates that it 
contributed to this increase. 


20.97 Industrial and regional benefits 
are not the same as the total value of a 
contract. Benefits include the direct 
Canadian content value of contracts and 
subcontracts awarded to a region. There 
are also indirect benefits such as 
technology transfer and the likely value of 
future sales to others as a result of the 
expertise gained, and supplier contracts 
for other goods and services. 


20.98 We expected to find that the 
Department’s claims would include an 
analysis of any components not yet proved 
or those estimated, along with the basis 
for such estimates. For example, if the 
claims included a component of future 
sales, what time period would these cover 
and what conditions would have to be met 
to consider them realized? 


20.99 One major project of significant 
interest to the West was the Tactical 
Command, Control and Communications 
System (TCCCS), a $1.89 billion project. 
The Department claims that Western 
businesses gained benefits of $936 million 
from this project, almost 74 percent of the 


total benefits identified. In this case, 
significant professional expertise was 
transferred from Ottawa to undertake the 
work. 


20.100 What is not clear is whether all of 
these benefits remain in the West. For a 
high-technology project such as this, WD 
does not report whether Western 
businesses have to subcontract parts of the 
work to other regions, or procure goods 
and services offshore. The Department 
bases its claimed benefit on contractual 
obligations, including future events. For 
example, the TCCCS project is not 
scheduled for completion until 2001. 
Claims include projections of $371 
million in future sales derived from 
Western business involvement in TCCCS 
and another project, the Canadian 
Automated Air Traffic System. Although 
claims are based on contractual 
obligations, future events are inherently 
uncertain, yet this is not explained. 


20.101 The Department did not provide 
explanations when reporting the results of 
its procurement advocacy efforts in major 
Crown projects. As a consequence, 
parliamentarians and others may attach 
greater value to claims than is warranted, 
and may not be aware of potential 
inadvertent side effects such as reduced 
procurement in other regions. 


20.102 The Department should: 


e provide necessary explanations and 
describe side effects when reporting its 
procurement advocacy results; and 


e develop more appropriate 
methodology to measure and report on 
the procurement advocacy function and 
other ongoing and new programs. 


Department’s response: While the 
Department is aware of the complexity 
involved in measuring and reporting 
results related to procurement advocacy 
and new programs, the Department will 
continue to work toward the development 
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of improved methodologies for measuring 
and reporting on these activities. However, 
it should be noted that the industrial 
regional benefits listed for future sales 
derived from TCCCS and the Canadian 
Automated Air Traffic System (CAATS) are 
based upon contractual obligations of the 
contractor to the Crown and are not 
estimates. Furthermore, major Crown 
projects are new procurements and, as a 
consequence, anything undertaken in the 
West does not represent reduced 
procurement in other regions. 


Results Assessments Need to Be 
Developed for the Future 


20.103 The Department plans to 
introduce a series of Western Investment 
Funds, which will be partnerships with 
financial institutions. WD and the partners 
will share the design and control features. 
The Funds will likely work at arm’s length 
from normal departmental processes, and 
accountability for best use of the Crown’s 
funding share will be diffused. It is 
important that the design characteristics 
include results measurement based on 
periodic evaluation, financial reporting, 
and ongoing performance measurement. 


20.104 Other activities such as ongoing 
procurement advocacy and changes to the 
Western Diversification Program present 
WD with other opportunities to measure 
results. There is room to improve the 
evaluation and reporting of the results of 
its programs. 


20.105 The Department should ensure 
that appropriate objectives and 
expected results are built into joint 
venture or partnership arrangements, 
along with clear requirements for their 
measurement and reporting. 


Department’s response: The Department 
agrees with this recommendation and 
acknowledges the significance of clear 
objectives and expected results, which are 
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integral to relevant measurement and 
reporting. The Department has already 
adopted this approach in new initiatives 
under way in the Department such as the 
International Trade Personnel Program, 
Investment Funds, Community Futures 
and Women’s Enterprise Centres. 


Roles of Headquarters and the 
Ottawa Office 


20.106 The Western Economic 
Diversification Act requires the 
Department to have its principal office in 
Edmonton, Alberta and to maintain at 
least one office in each of the other three 
Western provinces. In addition, the 
Department has an office in Ottawa. 
Exhibit 20.16 illustrates approved WDP 
funding by province, and budgeted staff in 
each office. 


The Department has 
six offices. Four 
deliver programs, and 
two have support 
roles. 


20.107 Offices in Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon and Winnipeg are all headed by 
assistant deputy ministers. Headquarters 
and the Ottawa office have support roles: 


e Headquarters is headed by an 
Executive Director and a Director General 
who both report to the Deputy Minister. It 
has responsibilities for policy and 
programs and public affairs. 


e The Ottawa office is headed by a 
Senior Assistant Deputy Minister. It has 
responsibilities for liaison with central 
agencies, support to the Minister, 
advocacy of the West’s interests, and 
economic policy, and has several 
department-wide functions including 
finance and professional services, 
personnel, audit and evaluation, legal 
services and computer operations. 


20.108 The Department needs to have 
some staff in Ottawa to provide support to 
the Minister. But it is less clear why the 
Department’s support services are also 
based in Ottawa. For a Western-based 
department, a large number of its central 
functions are located in Ottawa. By 
comparison, its sister organizations, the 
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Atlantic Canada Opportunity Agency and 
the Federal Office of Regional 
Development—Quebec, have most of their 
central functions located in Moncton and 
Montreal respectively. 


Location of staff and functions needs 
The Department review 
cannot demonstrate 
that it has been 
successful, even 
though it has used 
innovative processes 
and management 


techniques. 


20.109 The Department could not 
provide us with information to 
demonstrate that current staff levels and 
the present locations make the most 
economic sense. 


20.110 The Department should review 
its allocation of staff functions, in 
relation to the intent of the Act, and 
their cost. 


Department’s response: The Department 
agrees with this recommendation and an 
examination of administrative functions is 
currently under way. The results will assist 
the Department in determining 
appropriate support levels for various 


Exhibit 20.16 


Approved WDP Funding by 
Province, and Staff by Office 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
$275 million 


ALBERTA 
$245 million 


SASKATCHEWAN 
$141 million 


Edmonton 58 staff 
Headquarters 46 staff 


Saskatoon te 
38 staff pies 


49 staff 


Vancouver 50 staff 


functions in light of the new direction of 
the Department. 


Conclusion 


20.111 Among regional development 
agencies, WD’s mandate is significantly 
different. Largely because of the relative 
prosperity in Western Canada, the 
Department has no explicit or implicit 
social mandate such as is inherent in other 
regional development programs. Similarly, 
while its Act provides for both 
development and diversification, the 
Western Diversification Program focusses 
exclusively on diversifying the economy 
away from traditional, natural 
resource-based activities. Because these 
traditional activities are subject to 
periodic boom and bust cycles, 
diversification offers an attractive 
alternative. 


20.112 From the start, management set 
out to make the Department free of red 


MANITOBA 
$240 million 


Ottawa 
61 staff 


Source: Approved WDP funding from Western Economic Diversification Canada. Budgeted staff from Part III of the 1995—96 Estimates. 
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tape. The Department does not have rigid 
processes from application through 
assessment. 


20.113 The big question is how much 
difference the Department has made 
during its eight years of existence. 
Although it has identified successful 
projects, it has not produced meaningful, 
accurate measurements of results or 
appropriate program evaluations. The 
effectiveness of non-cash interventions 
has been similarly difficult to measure. 
Thus, WD cannot answer the critical 
questions of the degree to which it has 
been successful and whether the benefits it 
has produced outweigh the costs. 


20.114 Notwithstanding this lack of 
demonstrable results, the Department has 
introduced some innovative processes and 
practices that can serve as a model for 
other departments. A key one is the 
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contribution repayability initiative, which 
the Department introduced in 1987. While 
providing financial assistance on the one 
hand seems to conflict with requiring it to 
be repaid on the other, WD broke new 
ground. 


20.115 However, systemic assistance to 
industry and similar groups is not 
repayable. Moreover, the Department has 
deferred many projected repayments into 
the future, leaving the ultimate loss in bad 
debts still undetermined. 


20.116 As it moves into new programs, 
WD can learn from its collective 
experience. It should ensure that new and 
continuing programs have clear 
objectives, cost-effective program 
delivery that provides good service to 
clients, and clear accountability to 
Parliament. 


For information, please contact Roger Simpson, the responsible auditor. 
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Main Points 


21.1 Industry Canada has responsibility for two funded regional development programs: the Federal Economic 
Development Initiative in Northern Ontario (FedNor) and the Canada-Quebec Subsidiary Agreements on 
Industrial Development. 


Federal Economic Development Initiative in Northern Ontario 


21.2 Most projects supported by FedNor involve financial contributions of under $100,000. FedNor needs to 
streamline its application review and approval process. FedNor officers have had a difficult task applying a 
common set of assessment criteria and guidelines consistently to every project application, regardless of size and 
risk. Approval times are longer than expected, on average 90 days against a target of 55 days. 


21.3 The actual benefits achieved by FedNor-supported projects often fall short of the expected economic 
benefits indicated in project applications. The 1992 evaluation of the program has not provided a high-quality 
analysis of program results. In addition, the preparation of an evaluation framework for the FedNor Business 
Incentives Program has not yet been initiated. 


Canada-Quebec Subsidiary Agreements on Industrial Development 


21.4 Two subsidiary agreements were established to co-ordinate industrial development measures of the 
federal government and the government of Quebec. The total federal government funding to the agreements is 
$381.25 million. Management and project officers believe that the current administrative process works well with 
good co-operation between the two levels of government. 


21.5 The two subsidiary agreements include broad objectives but these were not translated into more specific 
development goals. Also, there were no formally established priorities or development plans as called for in the 
agreements. 


21.6 Major industrial and infrastructure projects need to meet specific selection criteria to qualify for 
assistance. However, we found that funding decisions were often not supported by a persuasive analysis of key 
issues such as economic benefits and incrementality. 


21.7 Appropriate performance measurement is lacking, thus limiting the Department’s ability to assess the 
performance of the agreements. 
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Introduction 


21.8 Industry Canada has a mandate to 
make Canada more competitive by 
fostering business development, by 
promoting a fair and efficient Canadian 
marketplace and by protecting, assisting 
and supporting consumer interests. It has 
programs that are national and programs 
that are regionally targeted. 


21.9 As of 31 March 1995, the 
Department had about 5,500 employees 
and a budget of $1.3 billion. The vast 
majority of the expenditures are directed 
to national programs. As a result of the 
February 1995 Budget, the Department 
has terminated or not renewed 43 of its 
financial assistance programs. The Federal 
Economic Development Initiative in 
Northern Ontario (FedNor) Business 
Incentives Program and the 
Canada-Quebec Subsidiary Agreements 
on Industrial Development are among the 
Department’s 11 financial assistance 
programs that continue to exist. 


21.10 We reported on certain national 
programs in Chapter 14 of our October 
1995 Report. The present chapter covers 
the two funded regional programs, FedNor 
and the Canada-Quebec Subsidiary 
Agreements on Industrial Development. 


21.11 FedNor. In 1987 the government 
approved the establishment of a special 
Northern Ontario Development Fund of 
$55 million spread over five years, to 
address the economic disparities and 
adjustment problems of northern Ontario. 
While other federal regional development 
entities are separate departments, FedNor 
is administered by Industry Canada. In 
1992 the FedNor initiative was extended 
for five years to 31 March 1997. Also, the 
FedNor Business Incentives Program was 
created to replace the former assistance 
programs, as shown in Exhibit 21.1. Its 
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funding has been increased to almost 
$140 million over 10 years. 


21.12 The objective of FedNor is to 
encourage economic growth and 
diversification, job creation and income 
generation in northern Ontario. The 
initiative is targeted toward small and 
medium-sized businesses in the region. 
Exhibit 21.2 summarizes some of the key 
characteristics of the FedNor financial 
assistance program. 


21.13 Under the regional organization 
of Industry Canada, the FedNor 
Secretariat located in Sault Ste. Marie is 
responsible for delivering the initiative. 
There are also offices in Sudbury, Thunder 
Bay and North Bay. A total of 
approximately 30 employees work in 
these offices. 


Industry Canada has 
programs that are 
national and programs 
that are regionally 
targeted. 


21.14 Subsidiary agreements. In 
December 1984 the federal government 
and the Quebec government entered into 
an Economic and Regional Development 
Agreement. The objectives included 
furthering economic development and 
reducing disparity in opportunities. This 
agreement provides for the two 
governments to enter into subsidiary 
agreements to co-ordinate measures that 


Exhibit 21.1 


FedNor Financial Assistance Programs 


Current Status 


Rural Small Business Assistance 
Program 


Core Industrial Program Business Incentives Program 


Tourism Assistance Program 
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Discontinued 


Loan Insurance Program 


Source: Industry Canada 
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The FedNor Business 
Incentives Program 
and the Canada- 
Quebec Subsidiary 
Agreements on 
Industrial 
Development are 
among Industry 
Canada’s 11 financial 
assistance programs 
that continue to exist. 


Exhibit 21.2 


Key Characteristics of FedNor 
Financial Assistance Program 


Source: Office of the 
Auditor General 


require funding from both levels of 
government. 


21.15 Two Canada-Quebec Subsidiary 
Agreements on Industrial Development 
were signed, one in 1985 and another in 
1992. They both expire on 31 March 
1997. The federal portion of the budget 
for the first subsidiary agreement is 
$221.25 million, with a similar amount 
from the Quebec government. For the 
second subsidiary agreement, the federal 
and Quebec budgets are $160 million and 
$140 million respectively. 


21.16 The subsidiary agreements seek 
to stimulate growth in industrial 
investment and to foster strategic 
industrial projects in Quebec. Exhibit 21.3 
surimarizes some of the key 
characteristics of the Canada-Quebec 
Subsidiary Agreements on Industrial 
Development. 


21.17 + Asof 31 March 1995, 
approximately 135 projects had been 


Program focus 


Le 


Delivery mechanism 


Target clients 


Authorized federal funding 


Eligible projects 


Federal support per project 


Federal 
| in Northern Ontario = 


approved under the two agreements, with 
authorized federal assistance in the form 
of contributions totalling about 

$316 million. Seven major industrial 
projects, with authorized federal 
assistance ranging from $10 million to 
$55 million each, account for about half 
of the assistance authorized. The federal 
portion of uncommitted balances 
amounted to $12.9 million for the first 
agreement and $39.7 million for the 
second agreement. 


21.18 In 1991, the organizational unit 
responsible for regional economic 
development in Quebec was separated 
from what was then Industry, Science and 
Technology Canada to become the Federal 
Office of Regional Development-Quebec 
(FORD-Q). It took over responsibility for 
the 1985 Canada-Quebec Subsidiary 
Agreement on Industrial Development. 
FORD-Q also managed the second 
subsidiary agreement, signed in 1992. 
However, in 1994 FORD-Q changed its 


Economic Development Initiative 


Regional development of northern Ontario 


FedNor Business Incentives Program administered by 
Industry Canada 


Small and medium-sized businesses 


$140 million over 10 years 


Research and development; quality, technology and 
management development; establishment of new 
businesses; expansion or modernization of businesses; 
feasibility studies; and marketing projects 


Range: $1,750 to $1.3 million 
Average: $65,000 
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regional development focus to concentrate 
on small and medium-sized businesses, as 
described in Chapter 19. Responsibility 
for managing the two subsidiary 
agreements was transferred back to 
Industry Canada in September 1994. 


Audit Scope and 
Objectives 


21.19 We examined Industry Canada’s 
management of the Federal Economic 
Development Initiative in Northern 
Ontario (FedNor) and the Canada-Quebec 
Subsidiary Agreements on Industrial 
Development. 


21.20 The objectives of our audit were 
to identify opportunities for improvement 
in the control and management of 


Characteristics _ 


Delivery mechanism Federal-provincial subsidiary agreement managed jointly 
by Industry Canada and the government of Quebec 
Target clients Large firms and municipalities 


Authorized federal funding 


Eligible projects 


Federal support per project 


Feasibility studies: 
Range: $26,400 to $500,000 
Average: $104,146 


| Industrial Development 


$381 million over 12 years 


Major industrial projects, municipal infrastructure 
projects and feasibility studies 
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expenditures, in program delivery and in 
accounting for results. 


Audit Approach and 
Criteria 


21.21 Our audit approach included a 
detailed review of project files, field visits 
and discussions with management and 
project officers. 


21.22 We examined a sample of 40 
FedNor projects authorized between June 
1987 and March 1994. For the 
Canada-Quebec subsidiary agreements we 
selected for examination a sample of 14 
major industrial projects, including all 
projects with authorized assistance of over 
$10 million. In addition, we reviewed 
seven municipal infrastructure projects. 
These projects were approved during the 
period 1985 to 1994. We examined the 
selected projects using criteria adapted 


Exhibit 21.3 


Key Characteristics of the 
Canada-Quebec Subsidiary 
Agreements on Industrial 
Development 


Major industrial projects: 
Range: $558,250 to $55 million 
Average: $5.5 million 


Municipal infrastructure projects: 
Range: $14,124 to $2.5 million 
Average: $395,554 


Source: Office of the 
Auditor General 
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Applications for 
financial assistance 
are assessed by 
project officers using 
three main eligibility 
criteria: need and 
incrementality; 
viability; and economic 
benefits. 


Exhibit 21.4 


Projects Supported by FedNor 
(June 1987 to March 1995) 


Source: Industry Canada 
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from the government’s policies on grants 
and contributions. Additional audit criteria 
were obtained from the government 
guidelines on review, audit and 

evaluation. 


The Federal Economic 
Development Initiative in 
Northern Ontario 


Observations and 
Recommendations 


Management of FedNor Financial 
Assistance Program 


Need to streamline assessment and 
approval of applications for assistance 


21.23 Over 800 projects supported by 
FedNor had been approved to March 
1995, with total authorized assistance of 
approximately $54 million. Exhibit 21.4 
shows a breakdown of the different types 
of projects. 


21.24 Most projects involve FedNor 
assistance under $100,000 in the form of 
contributions. A contribution agreement, 


Type of Project: 


which identifies the conditions of the 
contribution and the obligations of both 
the Department and the recipient, is 
required for each contribution. 


21.25 Need for a streamlined set of 
guidelines and criteria. Applications for 
financial assistance are assessed by project 
officers using three main eligibility 
criteria: need and incrementality; 

viability; and economic benefits. The 
project officer performs an analysis of the 
applicant and the proposed project and 
prepares a project summary for review by 
managers. 


21.26 When assessing need and 
incrementality, the project officer analyzes 
whether the applicant has the financial 
capability to undertake the project without 
assistance, and whether the project would 
proceed without assistance. 


21.27 The terms and conditions of the 
FedNor Business Incentives Program state 
that no contribution will be made if the 
project or the activity will not, or would 
not, make a significant contribution to the 
economic benefit of Canada and the 
region. Economic benefits include the 
creation and maintenance of full-time . 
jobs, value added to resources and 


Authorized Assistance 


Establishment/Expansion/Modernization 


Research and Development 


Marketing (Studies and Trade Shows) 


Quality Management 
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products, increased exports and 
employment of new technology. 


21.28 These criteria are to be applied to 
each project, regardless of its nature and 
size. FedNor officers have had difficulty 
applying the assessment criteria 
consistently to all projects, particularly 
those that are small. The financial need 
for support has not always been explained 
in project summaries prepared by project 
officers. For example, we found that the 
financial need for assistance was not 
clearly demonstrated in all four quality 
management projects that we examined in 
our sample. 


21.29 We also noted that many projects 
are very small and the criterion that a 
project will make a significant 
contribution to the economic benefit of 
Canada and the region is conceptually 
difficult to apply. 


21.30 FedNor contributions range from 
$1,750 to $1.3 million. With a single set 
of guidelines and criteria to be applied to 
this wide range of projects, many of them 
small with relatively low risk, FedNor 
officials are left with what they find to be 
an almost impossible task of applying 
guidelines and criteria consistently. 


21.31 In our view, it is not realistic to 
apply the same assessment guidelines to 
all projects. The many small projects that 
FedNor supports require an approach 
tailored to them. 


21.32 Need to streamline review and 
approval process. Applicants have 
expressed concern about the substantial 
volume of complex paperwork required to 
file an application for FedNor assistance 
and the delays in the approval process. 
FedNor has established a target of 39 
working days (55 calendar days) to 
process an application for assistance, from 
the time the application is received to the 
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time a final decision is made; and a target 
of 46 workings days (65 calendar days) to 
send a letter of offer or rejection to the 
applicant. 


21.33 In the 40 sample cases we 
reviewed, we found that the FedNor 
Secretariat took an average of 90 calendar 
days to approve an application. This is 35 
days more than the target of 55 calendar 
days. Also, our analysis of the decisions 
made under the Business Incentives 
Program for the fiscal year 1994-95 
confirmed that the Secretariat took almost 
87 days on average to decide on an 
application for FedNor assistance of less 
than $100,000. 


21.34 FedNor has developed an 
information package for applicants to file 
applications. However, some small 
businesses continue to have difficulties 
understanding the information and 
documentation requirements. 


21.35 FedNor needs to streamline its 
application review and approval process to 
better meet client needs and to reduce the 
time taken to process applications. 


21.36 FedNor should develop a 
streamlined set of guidelines and 
criteria for assessing applications, 
differentiated by their size and risk. It 
should also simplify its application 
documentation, particularly for small 
projects. 


Department’s response: In the spring of 
1995, opinions of stakeholders in northern 
Ontario were sought. This was followed by 
a conference held in June 1995. Analysis 
of the results of these consultations will 
provide the basis for amendments to the 
FedNor Business Incentives Program. 
Ease of access to the Program, 
particularly for small firms, is a point that 
will be addressed. Future guidelines and 
criteria for assessing applications will be 
tailored to the revised program. 


FedNor officers have 
had difficulty applying 
the assessment 
criteria consistently to 
all projects, 
particularly those that 
are small. 


Applicants have 
expressed concern 
about the substantial 
volume of complex 
paperwork required to 
file an application and 
the delays in the 
approval process. 
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Fifty-two percent of 
the recipients of 
FedNor assistance 
also obtained financial 
support for their 
projects from 
provincial government 
programs. 


Opportunities exist to improve 
co-ordination with other agencies 


21.37 Applicants for FedNor assistance 
often applied for financial support from 
the provincial government and other 
federal agencies, in addition to obtaining 
bank financing. 


21.38 For example, at the time of our 
audit, the provincial Northern Ontario 
Development Corporation (NODC) was 
the primary delivery agent for the 
Northern Ontario Heritage Fund 
Corporation (NORFUND, Special Projects 
and New Technology Programs) and for 
two programs of the Ministry of Culture, 
Tourism and Recreation (Destinations 
North Program and Tourism 
Redevelopment Incentive Program). The 
NODC also had its own direct loan and 
loan guarantee programs. Assistance was 
usually in the form of forgivable 
performance loans or repayable 
interest-bearing term loans at near market 
rates. 


21.39 In the sample of contribution 
arrangements we reviewed, project files 
showed that 52 percent of the recipients of 
FedNor assistance also obtained financial 
support for their projects from provincial 
government programs. 


21.40 Incases where FedNor applicants 
also sought financial support from the 
provincial government, they had to submit 
separate applications and documentation 
such as business plans and financial 
statements to both the FedNor Secretariat 
and the Northern Ontario Development 
Corporation. Project officers of each 
organization had to consider the 
availability of other possible funding in 
assessing applications, but each funding 
entity had its own internal review and 
approval process as well as administrative 
procedures to process payments. 


21.41 In our view, there may be 
opportunities for FedNor to co-ordinate 
approval and administrative procedures 
with other agencies to improve the 
efficiency of program delivery. 


The vast majority of FedNor 
contributions were non-repayable 


21.42 In April 1990, Treasury Board 
approved a repayable contributions policy 
that requires, subject to specific 
exemptions, that all contributions to 
business be repayable. The objective of 
the policy was to orient government 
business assistance programs more toward 
investing in economic development than 
subsidizing the private sector. 
Contribution arrangements that may be 
exempted include those for less than 
$100,000. However, lower thresholds may 
be established by departments and 
agencies. 


21.43 Twelve contributions of exactly 
$100,000 each that were approved by 
FedNor after the implementation of the 
policy were not made repayable. 

Exhibit 21.5 shows a breakdown of 
repayable and non-repayable contributions 
to 31 March 1995. Most contributions 
authorized by FedNor were not made 
repayable. 


21.44 =‘ The terms and conditions of the 
Business Incentives Program state that a 
contribution under $100,000 may be made 
repayable if the proposed project has a 
high risk of failure at the outset but a 
commensurate opportunity to achieve a 
high rate of return; or if its nature is such 
that a non-repayable contribution would 
not be in the public interest; or if the 
applicant does not wish to receive a 
non-repayable contribution. 


21.45 Although the FedNor Secretariat 
attempted to make more use of repayable 
contributions, it rarely required 
contributions under $100,000 to be 
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repayable. Between March 1992 and 
March 1995, 318 of the 346 contributions 
approved under the Business Incentives 
Program entailed authorized assistance of 
less than $100,000 each, and only 17 of 
these contributions were made repayable. 
Further, the issue of repayment often was 
not discussed in project summaries for 
contributions under $100,000. 


21.46 Inthe February 1995 federal 
Budget, the government announced that 
assistance to firms would be provided 
primarily through repayable loans. Since 
1 April 1995, the FedNor Secretariat has 
required that all FedNor contributions to 
business be repayable. 


Monitoring of Projects and 
Performance Measurement 


Monitoring of project results needs to 
be improved 


21.47 Recipients of FedNor assistance 
are required to proceed diligently with 
their projects. The project start date and 
the completion or commercial production 
date are usually specified in the conditions 
of the contribution agreement. The 
commercial production date is the date on 
which a facility has been used for at least 


Sie of FedNor 


-Repayable _ 


: | Contributions i: _ Assistance 
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30 days to produce marketable goods or 
provide marketable services. 


21.48 To ensure that the recipient’s 
business continues to operate after 
commercial production has commenced, 
contribution agreements specify a control 
period of 12 to 24 months, beginning at 
the commercial production date. A final 


semayehek Although the FedNor 
project report, based on a site visit, is a 
prepared after the end of the control Secretariat attempted 
period. to make more use of 
21.49 The nature of projects supported repayable 


by FedNor varies, from marketing and 
quality management initiatives to 
expansion and modernization of facilities. 
However, existing guidelines do not assist 
FedNor officers in determining how to 
monitor project performance. FedNor 
officers did not treat all the projects in the 
same way. For example, they did not 
consistently conduct site visits to assess 
project results or complete final project 
reports. 


contributions, it rarely 
required contributions 
under $100,000 to be 
repayable. 


21.50 In addition, final project reports 
often did not adequately describe the 
results achieved by FedNor-assisted 
projects. Consequently, project files and 
final project reports often did not contain 
adequate performance information. 


__ Non-repayable Exhibit 21.5 


FedNor Repayable and 
Non-repayable Assistance to 
Projects 


(June 1987 to March 1995) 


i: Number of | 
__ Projects 


Source: Industry Canada 
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The job creation and 
sales projections were 
usually overly 
optimistic when 
compared with the 
final results achieved. 


The 1992 FedNor 
evaluation was of 
limited value in 
determining program 
results. 


21.51 One file indicated that FedNor 
officials suspected that a recipient had 
submitted questionable invoices. This had 
not been reported to the departmental 
co-ordinator responsible for further 
investigation into such matters. We 
brought this to the attention of 
management, who informed us that action 
is now being taken. 


21.52 FedNor should establish clear 
guidelines for monitoring project 
performance and for reporting project 
results in the final project report. 


Department’s response: A new procedure 
added to the FedNor Monitoring and 
Payments Manual provides detailed 
instructions for officers to use in 
preparing final project reports. Reports 
will include specific information on the 
results of the projects such as level of 
sales, job creation and financial 
performance. 


FedNor-supported projects often did not 
achieve projected results 


21.53 The actual benefits achieved by 
FedNor-supported projects often fall short 
of the expected economic benefits 
indicated in project applications. 


21.54 The FedNor Secretariat maintains 
a system to capture program statistics such 
as number of projects authorized, amount 
of assistance authorized, eligible costs of 
projects, average assistance as a 
percentage of eligible costs, and jobs 
created or maintained. These data are 
based on information obtained mainly 
when an application for assistance is 
assessed and approved. 


21.55 The project summary includes 
the number of jobs to be created or 
maintained and projected incremental 
sales as indicators of the economic 
benefits that justify funding the proposed 
project. At the completion of the project, 


FedNor officers prepare a final project 
report that indicates the number of jobs 
actually created and incremental sales 
actually achieved. The job creation and 
sales projections at the time of application 
were usually overly optimistic when 
compared with the final results achieved. 


21.56 Our analysis of 28 projects 
showed that half of them created fewer 
than the number of jobs projected. Of 23 
completed projects where an increase in 
sales had been projected, 83 percent had 
lower sales than projected. 


Lack of an evaluation framework for 
the FedNor Business Incentives 
Program 


21.57 In January 1992 the Department 
reported the results of an evaluation study 
of FedNor. The study attempted to address 
the achievement of objectives, program 
impact and effects as well as the cost 
effectiveness of operational delivery. 
However, we found deficiencies in the 
coverage of the questions addressed in the 
evaluation and in the quality of analyses 
undertaken. The evaluation was of limited 
value in determining program results, 
since it was conducted before many ~ 
FedNor-assisted projects had been 
completed or fully developed and without 
the required information on project 
results. 


21.58 In March 1992, Treasury Board 
requested that Industry Canada prepare an 
evaluation framework to assess the 
performance, results and cost 
effectiveness of the renewed FedNor 
initiative within two years of the Business 
Incentives Program’s becoming fully 
operational. 


21.59 As of 31 March 1995, the 
preparation of an evaluation framework 
for the FedNor Business Incentives 
Program was included in the Department’s 
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1995-96 evaluation plan but had not yet 
been initiated. 


21.60 Industry Canada should 
complete an evaluation framework for 
the FedNor Business Incentives 
Program and begin collecting data 
under the framework as soon as 
possible. 


Department’s response: The preparation 
of an evaluation framework for the 
FedNor Business Incentives Program is 
included in the Department’s 1995-96 
evaluation plan. The Auditor General’s 
findings with respect to a previous 
evaluation of FedNor will be addressed in 
the evaluation framework. 


——————— 
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categories: major industrial projects and 
municipal infrastructure projects. 


21.63 For a major industrial project, a 
team of project analysts from both 
governments is formed to analyze the 
proposed project against the selection 
criteria specified in the agreements. A 
lead project officer is assigned to each 
project and acts as the main contact with 
the applicant. A project recommendation 
and supporting analysis are required to be 
submitted to the Committee for its review 
and recommendation to the responsible 
ministers for approval. 


A Management 
Committee was 
established for the 
general administration 
and management of 


21.64 Fora municipal infrastructure 
project, the Quebec government receives 
and analyzes the request for financial 


idi assistance and submits its the two Subsidiary 

Canada-Quebec Subsidiary recommendation to the Management agreements. 
Agr eements on Industrial Committee. The Management Committee 
Development reviews the submission and makes a 

recommendation to the ministers. Once 

financial assistance has been approved, 
Observations and the provincial government acts as the 

° intermediary between the applicant and 

Recommendations the Management Committee and ensures 

that work is carried out and funds are 
Management of Subsidiary disbursed. 
Agreements 21.65 The management process is 

designed to avoid duplication of effort. It 
A co-ordinated approach was adopted was followed consistently and resulted in 
by the two governments a streamlined approach. Management and 
21.61 The subsidiary agreements were P ee els ae oa 
menbiiched to cocotd fate indactal administrative Process works well with 
development measures of the government good co-operation between the two levels 
of Quebec and the federal government. A SOUS NS 
Management Committee was established Lack of established priorities or 
for the general administration and development plans 
management of the two subsidiary 
agreements. This Committee is co-chaired 21-66 The subsidiary agreements 
by one senior officer from each include broad objectives such as 
government and has equal representation improving the competitiveness and vitality 
from both governments. of the Quebec economy (see 

Exhibit 21.6). However, the subsidiary 
21.62 The projects supported by the agreements also call for the setting of 
subsidiary agreements are in two main priorities and the preparation of 
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The broad objectives 
of the subsidiary 
agreements were not 
translated into more 
specific development 
goals. 


To qualify for 
assistance, major 
industrial projects 
must meet specific 
selection criteria. 


Exhibit 21.6 


Objectives of the Canada-Quebec 


Subsidiary Agreements on 
Industrial Development 


Source: Industry Canada 


development plans to meet those 
objectives; in addition, proposed projects 
are to conform with these priorities. 


21.67 We observed that priorities and 
development plans were not established 
formally. Nor were the broad objectives of 
the subsidiary agreements translated into 
more specific development goals. 
However, management advised us that the 
objectives of the subsidiary agreements 
were considered to provide a sufficient 
basis to guide decision making and that 
they were used in making 
recommendations on specific projects. In 
our view, plans and priorities should have 
been articulated clearly to identify the 
types of projects that were to be 
supported. These plans would also provide 
a basis for assessing management’s 
success in meeting priorities as part of 
their accountability to the Minister. 


Improvements required in documenting 
support for funding decisions 


21.68 Major industrial projects. 
Major industrial projects include capital 


investment projects with more than 

$10 million in eligible costs. Examples of 
the types of projects eligible for support 
are the establishment, expansion or 
modernization of a product manufacturing 
or advanced processing facility, an applied 
industrial research centre, an industrial 
laboratory or an industrial design centre. 


21.69 To qualify for assistance, major 
industrial projects must meet specific 
selection criteria. A project needs to 
demonstrate clearly the incrementality of 
the required assistance. The project must 
also meet the requirements of commercial 
viability and economic benefits for 
Canada and Quebec. 


21.70 On average, the federal assistance 
authorized for each major industrial 
project under the subsidiary agreements 
has been $5.5 million. We expected to 

find a thorough analysis and a persuasive 
rationale to support the recommendation 
for funding approval. 


21.71 However, in the case of the two 
largest projects with approved federal 
contributions totalling $105 million, we 


The purpose of the Subsidiary Agreements is to promote co-ordination of the efforts of the 
governments of Canada and Quebec with a view to: 


®@ stimulate the industrial development of Quebec and the growth of private industrial 
investment, especially to foster the realization of strategic industrial projects capable 
of improving the industrial base in Quebec, in particular those projects related to a 
better utilization of the actual comparative advantages; 


ensure expansion of its manufacturing sector in the industries of the future, especially 


in high-technology industries; 


support the establishment of applied research and development facilities; 


improve firms’ competitiveness by introducing innovation and increasing utilization 


of new technologies; 


modernize plant and equipment in traditional sectors; 


promote access to new markets; 


improve the number of productive jobs and create permanent skilled jobs; and 


stimulate co-operation among industries. 
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found that very little analysis had been 
performed by departmental officials and 
reviewed by the Management Committee. 
Nevertheless, these two projects, like all 
other major industrial projects, were 
approved by the responsible ministers. 


21.72 In other cases, the files did not 
contain persuasive analysis of key issues, 
such as economic benefits and 
incrementality. For example, in one case 
the file indicated that the proposed project 
would help save 7,300 jobs but we did not 
find any analysis in sufficient depth to 
show that the jobs were in jeopardy. In 
another case, the rationale to support the 
contribution included a concern that the 
company might otherwise implement the 
project outside Canada. However, we saw 
no assessment or analysis of the 
company’s alternative locations. 


21.73 Municipal infrastructure 
projects. Infrastructure projects involve 
public water supply, sewer systems, road 
networks and other related facilities for an 
industrial project. The purpose of 
providing financial assistance to 
municipalities to implement such projects 
is to cover the cost of adequate 
infrastructure facilities needed by major 
industrial undertakings so that they can 
locate in a specific area. 


21.74 Financial assistance for 
infrastructure projects ranges from 50 to 
90 percent of eligible project costs under 
the first subsidiary agreement and up to 80 
percent under the second agreement. 


21.75 As of March 1995, all 76 funded 
infrastructure projects had been approved 
under the first subsidiary agreement, 
during the period 1985 to 1991. 
Authorized federal assistance totalled 
$30 million. 


21.76 Eligibility and selection criteria 
outlined in the subsidiary agreements 
stipulate that no contribution may be 
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given for an infrastructure project if either 
government considers that the related 
industrial project will not benefit the 
economic interests of Canada and Quebec. 
However, the selection criteria for the first 
agreement, unlike the second, do not 
require municipalities to demonstrate that 
the infrastructure work cannot be done 
without financial assistance from 
government. 

In a number of cases, 


files did not contain 
persuasive analysis of 
key issues, such as 
economic benefits and 
incrementality. 


21.77 Municipal infrastructure projects 
were often linked to industrial projects 
funded by other departmental programs. 
In our review of seven infrastructure 
projects, we noted a case where the 
rationale to support an infrastructure 
project was not clear. In this case, in 
November 1986 a federal contribution of 
$1.85 million (later increased to 

$2.2 million) was authorized to fund an 
infrastructure project. This project was to 
improve the water supply to a new fish 
plant that was already operating, near an 
established fish plant. 


21.78 The file information supporting 
the project application indicated that the 
new fish plant would cause the existing 
federally supported fish plant to close. 
Moreover, the 250 jobs to be created by 
the new plant would be offset by the 
closure of the existing plant with as many 
employees. As well, the project would not 
contribute to the economic benefit of 
Canada, since it went against a federal 
moratorium on increasing fish-processing 
capacity. Nevertheless, federal officials 
recommended the project for approval. 
The economic benefits supporting the 
recommendation were that it would 
rationalize the fishing industry in the 
region and enhance the image of the 
industry in Quebec by offering a product 
of high quality. 


21.79 However, there was no 
explanation as to why the possible 
benefits outweighed the other cost and 
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With the exception of a 
$20 million payment to 
the provincial 
government, all 
contributions made 
under the second 
subsidiary agreement 
have been repayable. 


policy considerations. At the time when 
the decision was made to fund the 
infrastructure project, the existing plant 
had closed. In 1994 the new fish plant also 
closed. 


21.80 The Department should ensure 
that decisions to fund projects are 
supported by persuasive assessments in 
project files. 


Department’s response: The Department 
understands the need to have complete 
documentation on file in support of project 
funding decisions, and shall continue to 
take the necessary steps on this matter. 
Moreover, since the Department resumed 
managing the Canada-Quebec Subsidiary 
Agreements in the fall of 1994, project 
officers have ensured that, before 
presentations are made to the approving 
authorities, each approval document is 
reviewed by a quality control group. This 
is done to ensure that it complies with the 
regulations and policies in effect, and that 
the arguments in support of the funding 
recommendations are sound and clear. 
This measure has already helped to 
improve the situation. 


Repayable contributions are being used, 
with some exceptions 


21.81 Since February 1990, the 
Treasury Board’s policy on repayable 
contributions has required, subject to 
specific exemptions, that all contributions 
to business be repayable. Contribution 
arrangements that may be exempted 
include those with not-for-profit 
organizations, and those for projects 
undertaken within the framework of 
existing federal-provincial regional and 
economic development agreements and 
subsidiary agreements. 


21.82 The first subsidiary agreement 
provides for financial assistance in the 
form of repayable and non-repayable 
contributions. We found that all major 
industrial projects submitted after 


February 1990 had been made repayable, 
except for one project with authorized 
assistance of $2.25 million. All 
contributions to municipalities were made 
on a non-repayable basis. 


21.83 The terms and conditions of the 
second subsidiary agreement approved by 
Treasury Board call for the use of 
repayable contributions as a general rule. 
With the exception of a $20 million 
payment to the provincial government 
(discussed in paragraph 21.88), all 
contributions made under the second 
subsidiary agreement have been 
repayable. In our view, this practice is 
consistent with the government objective 
to orient assistance programs more toward 
investing in economic development than 
subsidizing the private sector. 


21.84 We also observed, in the projects 
we examined, that the Department had 
recorded in its financial information 
system the information required for 
monitoring repayable contributions. 


An additional contribution of 

$20 million under the second subsidiary 
agreement was treated as a 
compensation payment 


21.85 The original term of the first 
subsidiary agreement was for five years, 
expiring in 1990; the term was extended 
to June 1991. No projects were approved 
by the federal government in 1991 while 
the decision on the second subsidiary 
agreement was being made. The second 
subsidiary agreement was signed in March 
1992. 


21.86 The federal contribution limit of 
$160 million, approved under the second 
subsidiary agreement, included an amount 
of $20 million authorized by the Treasury 
Board in February 1992 as a payment to 
the Quebec government. This payment 
was for contributions Quebec had already 
made to major industrial projects before it 
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entered into the second subsidiary 
agreement. 


21.87 The Treasury Board decision 
stated that the projects to which the 
payment was to be applied had to be 
eligible under the second subsidiary 
agreement and be subject to the same 
audit and evaluation processes as other 
projects. Departmental documents showed 
that one project was selected by the 
Management Committee as the eligible 
project for the $20 million payment. The 
Quebec government had made 
contribution payments to this project 
totalling $38.4 million. 


21.88 Management treated the 

$20 million payment for the selected 
project as compensation to the Quebec 
government rather than as a contribution 
like the others under the subsidiary 
agreements. One of the consequences of 
treating the payment as compensation is 
that the contribution is not repayable to 
the federal government. The Department 
advised us that the contribution to the 
eligible project is repayable by the 
recipient to the Quebec government. As a 
result, if the recipient repays the $38.4 
million contribution in whole or in part, 
the Quebec government will receive 
reimbursement for its contribution, in 
addition to the $20 million federal 
contribution. The federal government will 
receive nothing. 


Performance Information and 
Program Evaluation 


Lack of information on results achieved 
by individual projects 


21.89 The Department has some 
information on estimated results in its 
database, but we found that these are the 
same estimates used in the initial 
assessment of the project applications. 


————— 
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21.90 Project officers assess the work in 
progress when reviewing claims for 
payment. However, information on the 
progress of the project and the results 
achieved was not consistently documented 
in project files. 


21.91 At the time of our audit, 
approximately 40 municipal infrastructure 
projects and 13 major industrial projects 
and related feasibility studies had been 
completed. However, there was no 
assessment that compared actual results of 
these projects with the initial estimates 
made at the time the projects were 
approved. 


21.92 The subsidiary agreements were 
administered by the Federal Office of 
Regional Development-Quebec 
(FORD-Q) from 1991 to 1994. Part III of 
the Estimates of FORD-Q for the fiscal 
years 1992-93 to 1994-95 contained 
limited information on the two subsidiary 
agreements. The information included a 
general description of the subsidiary 
agreements as well as details on budget, 
commitments, expenditures and number of 
projects approved. No information on 
program performance was presented. 


No evaluation of the subsidiary 
agreements has been conducted 


21.93 Each subsidiary agreement calls 
for an evaluation framework and the 
generation of data and information in 
order to undertake a comprehensive 
evaluation of the agreement. 


21.94 No evaluation framework was 
prepared for the second subsidiary 
agreement. However, an evaluation 
framework for the first subsidiary 
agreement was prepared in March 1987. 


21.95 We expected that data and 
information would be collected and 
reported on an ongoing basis under the 
evaluation framework, but we found no 
indication that this was done. The first 
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The lack of appropriate 
performance 
information has limited 
the Department’s 
ability to assess the 
program's 
performance. 


subsidiary agreement had an original term 
of five years, expiring in 1990. No 
evaluation was done before the term was 
extended, or before the second agreement 
was signed. 


21.96 The lack of appropriate 
performance information has limited the 
Department’s ability to assess the 
program’s performance. Important 
information on results achieved under the 
first subsidiary agreement was not 
available when the second agreement was 
being developed. In addition, the 
Department has not been able to provide 
Parliament with relevant and appropriate 
information on the program’s 
effectiveness. 


21.97 Industry Canada should 
complete an evaluation of both of the 
Canada-Quebec Subsidiary Agreements 
on Industrial Development. 


Department’s response: In September 
1995, the federal and provincial members 
of the Management Committee responsible 
for the Subsidiary Agreements agreed to 
conduct a joint evaluation of the two 
Subsidiary Agreements. This will be done 
during 1996-97. Industry Canada will 
then be able to present the results of the 
combined evaluation of the 
Canada-Quebec Subsidiary Agreements 
on Industrial Development. 
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Conclusions 


21.98 The two financial assistance 
programs that we audited represent part of 
the federal government’s approach to 
dealing with regional economic disparity. 
FedNor is targeted toward small and 
medium-sized businesses in northern 
Ontario, and the subsidiary agreements 
support major industrial and municipal 
infrastructure projects in Quebec. 


21.99 FedNor makes a large number of 
smaller financial contributions. The 
process for assessing and monitoring 
projects can be improved by tailoring 
these processes to the nature and size of 
the projects. Opportunities also exist to 
improve co-ordination with other agencies 
to enhance the efficiency of program 
delivery. 


21.100 In the case of the Canada-Quebec 
subsidiary agreements, co-ordination with 
the provincial government appears to be 
working well. However, decisions to fund 
projects need to be supported by 
persuasive assessments in project files. 


21.101 Monitoring of performance and 
evaluation of results need to be improved 
for both programs. 


For information, please contact Maria Barrados, the Assistant Auditor General. 


i 
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Main Points 


519M | Human Resources Development Canada (HRDC) supports training mainly by paying course costs and 
income support for trainees. Expenditures in these areas represented about $2 billion for 1994-95. 


22.2 Labour market information is important to the effective implementation of the Department's training 
measures. We have identified only limited information on current demand/supply conditions in the labour market 
and on occupational shortages/skills gaps. 


22.3 The Department recognizes that improvements are necessary in its ongoing collection of data on training 
outcomes. These are needed to ensure that reliable information is available to systematically assess and report on 
performance. 


22.4 Over the years, the Department has relied quite extensively on the results of evaluation studies to track 
the effects of its training. The majority of the evaluations examined were of acceptable quality within their scope 
and have provided information the Department has used to improve the cost effectiveness of training measures. 


22.5 Recently, the Department has undertaken several pilot projects to improve the design and delivery of its 
programs. Especially with respect to projects that might be implemented nation-wide, it is important that 
evaluations be sufficiently rigorous and be based on adequate labour market information. 


22.6 To complete the emerging picture of the successes or failures resulting from training activities, several 
important issues need to be further addressed: 


e the effectiveness of training activities in meeting the economy’s skill needs — one of two key 
objectives set out in the National Training Act, 


e the reasons for major differences in the cost effectiveness of training activities among HRDC’s 
regions; and 


e interprogram effects of training and other policy measures involving both the federal and provincial 
levels of government. 


22.7.‘ The Department’s evaluation studies demonstrate that training has the potential to produce, and has 
produced, an improvement in the employability and earnings of many of the workers. However, when training 
occurs in skills that are surplus to the needs of the economy, trainees’ gains may be at the cost of displacing other 
workers from filling available jobs. This is a key area where the Department needs to undertake analyses and 
provide information. 


22.8 Targeting training activities at employment opportunities is important. This could assist Canadian 
workers, including the unemployed, to take full advantage of the job openings available. We are unable to 
determine from the information provided the extent to which this is occurring. 


22.9 The Department intended to put in place programs to address the needs of both individuals and the 
economy. We recognize that measuring the impact of training on the earnings and employment potential of 
individual workers is a valid concern. However, both objectives should be analyzed together and reported upon. 
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Introduction 


22.10 Human Resources Development 
Canada (HRDC) is the federal department 
responsible for providing employment 
development services to thousands of 
Canadians. These services encompass 
programs to assist people in seeking, 
securing and maintaining employment. 


22.11 HRDC is not the only 
government entity involved in providing 
such services to Canadians. As noted in 
Improving Social Security in Canada, 
Employment Development Services: A 
Supplementary Paper: 


Both levels of government (federal 
and provincial) have a stake in 
making the current system work 
better as a springboard to positive 
labour market outcomes for 
Canadians experiencing difficulties. 
The challenges that citizens face in 
adjusting to change and seeking 
opportunity do not fall neatly into one 
jurisdiction or another, and the 
solutions are to be found in 
partnership and co-operation... 


22.12 The programs that HRDC 
delivers are Employment and Insurance, 
Labour, Income Security, Social 
Development and Education, and 
Corporate Services. The focus of this audit 
is on the training measures delivered 
through Employment and Insurance. 


22.13 Training support is found mainly 
under the Employability Improvement and 
the Labour Market Adjustment 
subactivities. It focusses on individuals 
who have left the regular education 
system and covers training costs and 
income support for individuals 
undertaking the training. Course costs are 
paid through contribution agreements and 
transfer payments to provinces under 
Labour Force Development 
Arrangements. Exhibit 22.1 shows a 
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significant change in the relative 
proportions of income support and course 
costs between 1985-86 and 1993-94. As 
the Exhibit indicates, overall training 
expenditures have more than doubled over 
the eight-year period covered. 


22.14 It is the high level of 
expenditures in the areas of income 
support and course costs that prompted 
this audit, with the full understanding that 
major changes in HRDC’s approach to 
training will likely occur as a result of the 
Department’s review process. We have 
conducted the audit in the firm belief that 
quality of labour market information, 
planning and resource allocation, results 
measurement, and accountability for 
results will remain valid concerns, 
whatever particular approach to training is 
ultimately chosen by the government. 


1985-86 


Course Costs 
($521 million) 
57% 


Income Support 
($401 million) 
43% 


Total: $ 922 million 


1993-94 


Course Costs 
($836 million) 
40% 


Income Support 
($1,227 million) 
60% 


Total: $ 2,063 million 


Exhibit 22.1 


Income Support and Course Costs 
1985-86 and 1993-94 


Source: HRDC 
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Exhibit 22.2 
Training Expenditures by 


Source of Funds — Canada 
1990-91 to 1994-95 


asst Consolidated Revenue Fund 


Unemployment Insurance 
Developmental Uses 


Source: HRDC 
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22.15 Training expenditures are funded 
from two separate sources: the 
Developmental Uses of the 
Unemployment Insurance (UI) program, 
which is funded by UI premiums, and the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, funded by 
general tax revenues and borrowing. 
Exhibit 22.2 shows the trend in training 
expenditures by funding sources from 
1990-91 to 1993-94. Since 1990-91, use 
of the resources of the Unemployment 
Insurance Account has been expanded to 
assist in the re-employment of claimants. 


22.16 Over the years, HRDC (formerly 
Employment and Immigration Canada) 
has had primary responsibility for 
implementing the federal government’s 
labour force development and training 
policies. Much of the Department’s 
training activity has been focussed on 
recent labour market entrants and 
re-entrants, on providing occupational 
skills for unemployed workers, and on 
providing support to the development of 
skilled workers through apprenticeship. 


22.17 The majority of training clientele 
are enrolled under the Employability 
Improvement subactivity. The training is 
designed to assist workers with 


Millions $ 
2400 — 


90-91 


91-92 92-93 93-94 94-95 


employment problems to acquire skills 
with the aim of improving their 
employability. Some 320,000 trainee starts 
were recorded in this area in the 1993-94 
fiscal year. The most recent available profile 
of trainees indicates that over 70 percent 
were either unemployed or out of the labour 
force before training. Approximately one 
quarter of the trainees had not completed 
high school. Trainees, on average, tended 
to be in their mid-30s; however, in certain 
types of training undertaken, there was a 
higher concentration of younger workers 
(under 25 years), ranging up to nearly one 
quarter of training clientele. 


22.18 Employability Improvement also 
covers federal government payments in 
support of provincial apprenticeship 
systems. Workplace-based training under 
Labour Market Adjustment assistance to 
employers is a small component of that 
activity, accounting for some 24,000 
trainees in 1993-94. Such training is 
intended to respond to industrial 
adjustment problems related to market and 
technological change, and to alleviate skill 
shortages. 


22.19 The Department estimates the 
expansion and replacement needs for 
workers in the economy for the 1986 to 
1991 period to have averaged 
approximately 360,000 a year, while 
annual trainee starts during the same 
period ranged from 230,000 to 380,000. 
Consequently, while the Department’s 
training activities are but one of a number 
of sources of labour supply, such training 
nevertheless appears to have the potential 
to play a significant role as a source of 
trained workers for the labour market. 


22.20 Ineconomic terms, education and 
training represent an investment in human 
capital at both the individual and society 
levels. The acquisition of skills enables 
Canadians to enhance their stream of 
future earnings by acquiring the ability to 
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perform a wider range of occupations, 
including those that are more highly paid. 


22.21 While a distinction is often made 
between education and training, it is 
somewhat blurred. The following 
definitions of education and training are 
taken from a report by the Task Force on 
Transition into Employment submitted to 
the Canadian Labour Force Development 
Board: 


Education is the formal, initial 
acquisition of general knowledge and 
entry level skills by youth and adults. 
Training is the formal, further 
acquisition of skills required to meet 
the needs of a job. 


22.22 Both the Task Force and the 
former Economic Council of Canada have 
stated that education and training are 
integrated parts of a seamless continuum. 


22.23. We conducted our audit mindful 
of a number of key points that currently 
characterize Canadian labour markets and 
that have important implications for 
training. Among such points are the 
following: 


e the growth in the economy’s need for 
a skilled work force; 


® concerns over levels of structural 
unemployment in Canada, caused, in part, 


All levels of 
education combined 


Labour market 
training for adults 


1992 1992 1992 
1993-94 1993-94 1993-94 
0.07 0.14 0.38 


eee 
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by a mismatch between occupational 
demand and supply; 


e problems of functional illiteracy and 
high drop-out rates among secondary 
school students; and 


e the underdevelopment of workplace 
training in Canadian industry in general. 


In this context, with strictly constrained 
government spending, the need for cost 
effectiveness in federal support for 
training is greater than ever. 


22.24 By international standards, 
Canada ranks high among G-7 countries 
in the proportion of resources devoted to 
education and training. Exhibit 22.3 shows 
that 1992 public expenditures on 
education, as a percentage of Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP), are higher in 
Canada than in any other G-7 country. In 
labour market training, Canada’s ratio of 
expenditures is higher than that of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Japan 
and Italy, and in line with that of France. 


Legislative Base and 
Program Objectives 


22.25 _‘ Prior to the enactment in 1990 of 
section 26 (1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, the principal authority for 
the Department’s funding of occupational 
or vocational training was the National 
Training Act. Section 3 of the Act states: 


Exhibit 22.3 


Publicly Funded Education and Labour Market Training Expenditures: 
Canada versus Other G-7 Countries (as a percentage of GDP) 


Source: OECD, Employment Outlook, July 1994; Education at a Glance, 1995. 
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The purpose of the Act is to establish are enrolled in training courses. The 


a national program to provide National Training Act is but the latest in a 
occupational training for the labour long succession of federal legislative 
force and thereby to better meet the initiatives in this field dating back to early 
need for skills created by a changing in this century; these initiatives are 


economy and to increase the earning 
and employment potential of 
individual workers. 22.27 .. section 26;(1) of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act provides a 
framework for the objectives of its 
training activities in terms of “...to 
facilitate the re-entry of a claimant into 
the employed labour force...” 


outlined chronologically in Exhibit 22.4. 


22.26 This Act provides the legal 
authority to: arrange for the enrolment of 
persons who are not UI claimants in 
training courses given by public 
authorities of the province or by private 


institutions; pay the cost of those courses 22.28 The Unemployment Insurance 
to the provinces or institutions giving the Act is a source of authority for various 
courses; and pay certain allowances to employment services and for many of the 


persons who are not UI claimants but who _ training initiatives and interventions under 


Exhibit 22.4 


Major Federal Training Initiatives 


Year | Initiatives — | . _ Key Description/Changes — 


1913 | Agriculture Instruction Act Provided funding for occupational or vocational training (first 
legislation to do so explicitly). 


1919 Technical Education Act Promoted and assisted vocational, technical/industrial education 
(broader in scope). 


1931 Vocational Education Act Streamlined the assistance to vocational education. 


1940 | Unemployment Insurance Act Brought matters of unemployment insurance and placement under 
federal jurisdiction. 


1942 | Vocational Training Coordination Act Broadened the range of agreements with the provinces and provided 
a council to advise the federal government on matters related to 
vocational training. 


1960 | Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act | Authorized a more generous share in capital cost of constructing, 
expanding and equipping technical and vocational schools. 


1967 | Adult Occupation Training Act Expanded authority to purchase and pay the full cost of training 
courses and to pay allowances to trainees. 
1982 | National Training Act Provided the government with expanded authority and provisions 


were made for extensive provincial consultation and/or concurrence. 


1984 | Canadian Jobs Strategy Proposed a shift away from pure training (in the classroom) toward a 
combination of training and work experience. 


1989 | Labour Force Development Strategy Restructured and consolidated employment programs and services. 
1990 | Bill C-21 (Amendment of the Unemployment Expanded the developmental uses of UI: more funds available for 
Insurance Act) job training, job creation and work sharing. 
ee 
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the Department’s Employment Programs 
and Services Framework. This authority 
does not empower the Department to 
establish courses or training programs. It 
is rather an authority for the payment of 
income support, course costs and 
supplementary allowances to UI claimants 
participating in an approved course or 
training program under section 26 of the 
Act. 


22.29 HRDC’s two enabling statutes set 
out diverse objectives for training, but the 
training activities are delivered within a 
single operational structure and 
framework. In addition, a number of 
training programs are carried out under 
the authority of the Royal Prerogative. 


22.30 It is clear that through the 
enactment of the National Training Act 
and of section 26 (1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, Parliament intended that 
programs be put in place that address the 
needs of both individuals and the 
economy. . 


Audit Objectives and 
Scope 


—_—_—————— ees 
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Employability Improvement and Labour 
Market Adjustment. We also reviewed 
labour market information activities. 
Training activities represent 
approximately 70 percent of the 
Department’s employment expenditures. 


22.33 Our follow-up on the 
recommendations made in Chapter 9 of 
our 1992 Report, “Employment — 
Monitoring Performance Against 
Expectations”, excluded two 
recommendations. The first one involved 
the control of projects (paragraph 9.75) 
and the second dealt with community 
development (paragraph 9.98). 


22.34 We excluded from our scope the 
Labour Force Development agreements 
with the provinces and territories, as most 
have expired and will require 
renegotiation or replacement. 


22.35 The quantitative information used 
in this chapter has been drawn from the 
various sources indicated in the text. 
Where necessary to meet the requirements 
of the value-for-money audit framework, 
we undertook a detailed audit examination 
of the reliability of such information. 
Other quantitative information cited has 
been checked for reasonableness but was 


22.31 The main objectives of our audit not subject to audit. 
were: 

e to provide Parliament with ae eo Exhibit 22.5 
reasonable assurance that the Department ($2,682,089,000) 
had established satisfactory procedures to Employment Expenditures 
measure and report the effectiveness of its 1994-95 
training programs, where such procedures 
could appropriately and reasonably be 
implemented; and 

Operating Costs 

e to follow up on related toe 2122000) 
recommendations made in Chapter 9 of 
our 1992 Report. acne ee 
22.32 As shown in Exhibit 22.5, our aedjustmeat Information and Special Initiatives hee 
audit covered the training measures found ($112,282,000)  ($127,488,000) 
mainly under two employment programs 
administered by the Department: Total - $3,794,015,000 Source: HRDC 
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The Canadian 
Occupational 
Projection System is 
only one of a number 
of key labour market 


information elements. 
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Audit Observations 


Current Labour Market 
Information 


22.36 Labour market information is 
critical to thousands of Canadians making 
individual training, education and career 
decisions; to course and curriculum 
development; to public policy on labour 
market, social and economic matters; and 
to job search and investment decisions 
made by workers and companies. Users 
are from all walks of life, including 
workers, students, the unemployed, 
employers, educational and training 
institutions, and public policy and service 
agencies. Labour market information is 
mainly disseminated by Canada 
Employment Centres, generally at no cost 
to users. 


22.37 One distinguishing aspect of 
labour market information related to 
training is the importance of projections of 
future occupational demand and supply 
trends for the economy, the regions and 
industry sectors. These are important 
because the acquisition of skills involves 
significant investment of resources and 
can take several years. 


22.38 At the start of the 1980s, the 
federal government established the 
Canadian Occupational Projection System 
(COPS) to provide labour market 
forecasts. The System has been projecting 
information on occupational demand for 
over a decade. The potential applications 
of COPS in assisting in the development 
of Canada’s human resources are very . 
significant, and include educational 
planning, student and worker career 
counselling, as well as planning and 
implementing federal training activities. 
The Department is currently in the process 
of developing additional COPS 
information to include more 


comprehensive projections of 
occupational supply adjustments, 
including the role of supplies of workers 
from abroad in meeting occupational 
demand. 


22.39 We examined the output of COPS 
in terms of areas covered, reliability of 
output and use made of projections in 
planning the Department’s training 
activities. A number of international 
comparisons rank the quality and 
reliability of the Department’s efforts in 
forecasting occupational demand as more 
or less comparable with those of other 
advanced industrial economies. However, 
it is clear that there are practical 
limitations on the accurate projection of 
occupational demands into the future, 
particularly for local areas. This, in turn, 
has placed limitations on the usefulness of 
the projections developed. 


22.40 We recognize that it is unrealistic 
to expect such forecasts to predict future 
occupational demands with a high level of 
accuracy. Labour market information 
systems necessary to implement training 
effectively involve more than projections 
of demand for occupational skills. COPS 
is only one of a number of key 
information elements. Other elements are 
needed to ensure reliability of information 
inputs and thereby assist in the planning of 
a country’s human resource development 
measures. 


22.41 ~Exhibit 22.6 outlines our 
assessment of the important information 
elements needed in planning the 
Department’s training activities. We have 
also identified the reasons why such data 
are important and assessed their 
availability. 


22.42 A departmental study identifies 
some information on the accuracy of 
COPS projections (see paragraph 22.39). 
We note that there does not appear to be 
an ongoing tracking system for COPS 
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forecasts, to compare what has been 
forecast with what actually occurred, with 
causal analysis of variances between the 
two. To further improve COPS reliability, 
tracking of such information is important. 


22.43 We believe that the following 
points need to be addressed as part of the 
Department’s future development of 
training-related labour market information 
systems: 


e the future availability and accuracy 
of COPS projections at the regional level; 


e comprehensive ongoing information 
on current occupational demand and 


_ Labour Market — 


Future occupational demand skill 
projections 


Time and resource 
requirements to train workers 
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supply conditions in Canadian labour 
markets — nationally, regionally and 
locally; 


e information on prevailing trends in 
skill shortages and gaps in the economy 
and their likely causes; and 


e information from independent 
sources on training results achieved, 
available for planning purposes at the 
local level. 


22.44 The importance of labour market 
information to the effective 
implementation of HRDC’s training 
measures is not in doubt; nor is there 
doubt about its importance to a wide array 


Exhibit 22.6 


Availability of Key Labour Market Information for Training Support 


National, regional, 
industry sector 


necessitate an assessment of 
future demand trends. 


Occupational supply adjustment 
projections 


Current worker clientele 
needs/employer needs for training 
program assistance 


Ongoing tracking of current 
demand/supply conditions in 
labour markets (occupational 
surplus ratios) 


Ongoing tracking of occupational 
shortages/skills gaps and causal 
factors analysis 


Ongoing results—based feedback 

information for Department’s 

training programs: 

e local employment outcomes 

e trainee mobility to other 
regions/areas 
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Supply adjustment forecast 
can help to assess need for 
departmental intervention. 


Assess direct demand for 
training from the 
Department’s clientele. 


Assess actual trends versus 
forecast (above). 


Assess actual trends where 
existing supply systems are 
not working. 


Assess what worked/what 
didn’t work for training as 
part of a planned response to 
all of the above. 


November 1995 


As above 


National, regional, local 
area 


As above 


As above 


Available nationally 
Continued availability at 
other levels in question 
Important qualitative 
information available from 
Department’s sector studies 


Being feasibility—tested at 
national level 


Available 


_ Limited availability 


Not used in a comprehensive 
way. 


Limited data available 
No comprehensive, 
consistent data system in 
place 


Not available on a timely, 
accurate basis 

Pilot work under way 
Post-training mobility 
information not available 
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of stakeholders outside HRDC and the 
federal government. 


22.45 The Department should: 


e address the shortcomings identified 
in its current labour market 
information systems with respect to its 
training support activities; 


e assess the costs and benefits 
involved in developing further the 
existing systems to meet the needs 
identified; and 


e implement the necessary changes 
to improve the systems. 


Department’s response: The Department 
understands and agrees with the Auditor 
General’s emphasis on the importance of 
labour market information products for 
Canadians in general as well as for 
institutions pursuing an education or 
training policy. HRDC is already a 
significant producer and provider of 
quality information products, particularly 
in the areas of labour market, occupation 
and career information. 


Steps have been taken to address many of 
the shortcomings that have been identified 
in the Report. For example, in the fall of 
1994 the COPS team in Applied Research 
launched a major project designed to 
overhaul its methodology, models, process 
and products. The resulting revised COPS 
framework offers significantly better 
information on prospective occupational 
skill shortages and surpluses. In January 
1996 the Department will release a fourth 
edition of “Job Futures” , a leading labour 
market information product based on 
COPS information. Both COPS and “Job 
Futures” are major examples of 
information products being developed as 
part of the Human Resources Investment 
Fund. 


Other initiatives have also been 
undertaken to provide ongoing tracking of 
current labour market conditions across 
occupations at the national level. It is 
planned to have a system in place in 1996. 


In the future, labour market information 
systems such as COPS will explore the 
possibility of integrating the information 
on job vacancies from the Electronic 
Labour Exchange system and that 
collected by Human Resources Centres, 
using the tools provided by the National 
Labour Market Information system. 


Results Measurement 


22.46 The deputy head of each 
department is accountable for ensuring 
that departmental policies and programs 
are accomplishing what was intended. 


22.47 Departments are also responsible 
for measuring the results achieved by their 
programs and for using the findings when 
making decisions on policy and program 
developments. Results feedback is also 
important for realizing management 
accountability within departments and for 
reporting to Parliament on results 
achieved from budgetary expenditures 
approved — as part of the stewardship 
framework for funds voted. 


22.48 The relevant Treasury Board 
guidelines note that reviewing the results 
of policies, programs and operations is the 
best option available to identify what 
works and what does not work, and, 
consequently, to take advantage of 
experience to improve the effectiveness 
and efficiency of government operations. 
Among other benefits, “information on 
results can help inform Canadians of the 
value obtained from their tax dollars, 
support decisions about resource 
allocation that contribute to controlling 
budget deficits, and enable public servants 
to focus on, and account for results”’. 


22.49 Keeping in mind that achieving 
intended results is a key component of 
performance, it must be recognized that 
performance is a multidimensional 
concept, and probably more so in the 
public sector than in the private sector. 
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Based on Treasury Board policy, 
government programs and operations are 
considered to perform well if they are 
relevant, successful and cost-effective. 


Ongoing feedback on cost effectiveness 
is lacking 


22.50 Over the past years, the 
Department has delegated more 
responsibility to local managers and 
allowed them more flexibility to manage 
training activities. As managers and their 
staff are increasingly required to make 
decisions on training, they need more 
reliable and current information on the 
results of their activities. How well is the 
training that is being provided helping 
participants maintain employment or 
make the transition from unemployment 
to work, and at what cost? Answers to 
these questions are important if managers 
are to improve the cost effectiveness of 
training funds used and to account for 
results. 


22.51 We found that basic data on cost, 
number of participants and outcomes 
achieved are gathered, but not 
systematically used to assess and report on 
the results obtained. Managers thus lack 
important ongoing feedback on the results 
of training. The most important criterion 
used currently for managing program 
funds is whether funds are spent within 
one percent of budget. As a means of 
managing these programs, this criterion is 
useful but not sufficient. 


22.52 For many years, to measure 
results, the Department has been 
conducting national follow-up surveys 
three months after participation in 
employment programs. The results of 
those surveys are presented in the 
Department’s Estimates Part III, to report 
on the effectiveness of employment 
programs. The two measures used are the 
impact rate (the percentage of valid 
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respondents who were either employed or 
in further training at the time of the 
survey) and the skill utilization rate (the 
percentage of employed respondents who 
were using skills acquired through 
employment programs). However, we 
observed that these results are seldom 
used by managers at the regional and local 
levels; the information is not considered to 
be timely and reliable in showing local 
results. 


22.53 The Department had planned to 
delegate the responsibility of the 
follow-up survey to the local level starting 
1 April 1995. However, implementation of 
the plan has been delayed and, as a result, 
no systematic and consistent measure of 
outcomes is currently in place. 


22.54 Certain regions and Canada 
Employment Centres have attempted to 
address this information gap by 
conducting their own surveys and/or 
asking training institutions and sponsors to 
report on the placement rate of their 
students. These follow-ups are used 
mostly for contract performance and 
renewal purposes. They are not always 


co-ordinated or consistently applied; nor 


are the outcomes systematically analyzed 
for assessing and reporting results and for 
developing future local strategies. 
Furthermore, there is a risk that the 
feedback may not be objective since the 
follow-ups are not carried out by 
independent sources. 


22.55 To demonstrate the importance of 
knowing the cost effectiveness of training, 
we requested basic data by region on: 
training expenditures; number of 
participants; participant characteristics; 
and the outcomes achieved, such as the 
number of participants who found 
employment and the numbers finding 
training-related employment based on the 
national three-month follow-up surveys. 
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Exhibit 22.7 


22.56 Based on the data obtained, we 
calculated the cost per participant and the 
cost per participant who found 
training-related employment. The latter 
was determined by dividing the total 
training expenditures by the number of 
participants who found training-related 
employment. This illustrates one of many 
measures that could be used to analyze 
and report on the results achieved. 


22.57 Exhibit 22.7 shows a summary of 
the results of our analysis, by region, of 
the average cost per participant and cost 
per participant who found training-related 
employment for the period 1992 to 1994. 
We were unable to do the same analysis at 
the local level. This is because not all 
training costs are allocated to the Canada 


Cost by Participant Who Found Training-Related 
Employment (") 1992-93 to 1993-94 (2) 


Newfoundland 

Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta & NWT 

British Columbia & Yukon 


28,286 
6,783 
22,790 
33,832 
119,847 
186,140 


20,305 
17,287 
57,818 
73,209 


TOTAL / WEIGHTED AVERAGE | 


() Project-based training and purchase of training 
(2) See limitations in the data used for our analysis in paragraph 22.58 


Source: HRDC three-month follow-up survey results and year-end final expenditures. 
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Employment Centres responsible for the 
individuals receiving the training. 


22.58 It is important to note several 
limitations in the data used for our 
analysis. The reported costs do not include 
operating costs, such as for overhead and 
counselling, as they are not allocated to 
the training activities. The response rate to 
the three-month follow-up surveys for the 
period covered was 45 percent nationally 
and varied between 34 and 50 percent 
among regions. A non-response bias could 
have affected the final survey results to 
some extent. This factor has not been 
evaluated recently by the Department. 
Also, the relationship of the training 
received with actual work responsibilities 
is assessed by the participant and thus may 
bring subjectivity to the assessment. As 


Participants Who Found — 
oT -Related 


40,965 
14,022 
20,115 
14,230 
20,154 
15,029 
19 hI 
18,172 


13,507 
13,937 
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discussed in paragraph 22.71, data 
reliability problems may also have had an 
impact on our calculations. 


22.59 Our analysis indicates 
considerable regional variation in cost per 
participant and in cost per participant who 
found training-related employment, 
according to the training interventions 
used. 


22.60 We recognize that cost 
effectiveness can be expected to vary with 
local economic conditions. We do not 
wish to suggest that cost per participant 
should necessarily be equal across 
delivery areas. However, such information 
is essential to analyze factors that may 
have led to good or poor results and high 
or low cost when compared to goals and 
trends, or among delivery areas. An 
improvement in cost effectiveness of only 
one percent represents more than 

$18 million in program costs. 


22.61 By carrying out such analyses, 
managers would be better equipped to 
choose the most cost-effective 
interventions to achieve success, given 
local labour market conditions and client 
characteristics. As a minimum, such 
information could usefully serve as a basis 
for effective questioning by managers of 
decisions made. 


Measures for monitoring operational 
results are not fully implemented 


22.62 We acknowledge that many of 
the decisions about the future of these 
programs are well beyond the control of 
departmental management. We have 
witnessed significant changes to the 
organizational and management structures 
in place to deliver these programs and 
services in the last decade. Furthermore, 
there has been discussion about these 
programs with the provinces. 
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22.63 It is important for ongoing 
performance measurement to serve 
different levels of management by 
providing relevant, timely and reliable 
data for evaluation purposes and for 
strategic decision making and redirection, 
such as a change in spending approaches. 


22.64 For many years, the Department’s 
performance indicators have been largely 
process- or volume-oriented. Such 
indicators do not provide managers with 
information needed to manage for results, 
nor do they promote accountability for 
results. Consequently, the Department 
decided, in 1992-93, to introduce new 
indicators for employment activities, 
aimed at measuring the self-sufficiency 
achieved by its clients. 


22.65 The implementation process is 
still under way. In Part III of the 1995-96 
Estimates, the Department recognized the 
need to manage for results, requiring that 
it find what works for individuals and 
what gets them back to work in the most 
cost-effective fashion. The Department 
now reports that it is engaged in a 
comprehensive review and renewal of its 
performance measurement tools and 
practices. It expects to break new ground 
in the fields of performance measurement, 
management for results and development 
and dissemination of best practices. 


22.66 The proposed approach will 
monitor the self-sufficiency and 
employment status of clients using 
employment services. Goals are being set 
for counselling actions focussed on 
employability and thus tied to career 
decision making, skills enhancement, job 
search and employment maintenance. The 
Department intends to track the cost of 
these outcomes so that cost per success 
can be calculated. 


22.67 These outcome measurements 
were not yet in full operation at the time 
of our audit. If they are to be useful in 


The Department 
recognizes the need to 
manage for results. 
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Credible information is 
required to enhance 
accountability. 
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monitoring and evaluating the use of 
resources, the Department will have to 
enhance its management information 
system and improve the reliability of its 
data. 


Data reliability problems have been 
recognized 


22.68 The Department conducted a 
study in 1993 to determine the reliability 
of the information used by management 
and, where appropriate, to recommend 
action to improve the situation. 


22.69 The study concluded that data 
reliability problems existed in the majority 
of the Canada Employment Centres 
examined and that better data must be 
obtained. Among other things, the study 
recommended that areas of responsibility 
and accountability be clearly identified, 
that monitoring of data reliability become 
an integral part of everyday functions, and 
that standards be developed for 
employment performance indicators. 


22.70 = Inits 1995 Strategic Information 
Plan, the Department indicates that it has 
no global plan or standard for collecting 
data. The cost of collecting the data and 
disseminating the information is high due 
to duplication. Redundant capture of data 
results in variances in editing and data 
formats as well as most reliability 
problems emanating from the sharing of 
information between systems. These 
problems have resulted in, among other 
things, a lack of consistency in data 
quality and in the controls applied to the 
creation, maintenance and use of data. 


22.71 Weare concerned about the 
reliability of the data. For example, we 
were unable to determine the training 
provided for more than 37 percent of 
trainees, since this information is not 
systematically recorded. Further, the 
number of participants is overestimated 


since individuals taking more than one 
course are counted for each registration. 
We estimate that this double counting 
applies to 23 percent of participants. We 
also found errors and missing information 
in relation to data such as social insurance 
numbers, age and sex. Information on 
clients’ profiles at this point is therefore 
questionable. 


22.72 Toensure that support for 
training is achieved in the most 
cost-effective manner, as recognized by 
the Department in its 1995-96 Estimates, 
Part III, improvements are necessary in 
the ways information on outcomes is 
gathered and assessed, information on 
costing is made available at all levels, and 
performance information is used to 
manage for results. Reliable information is 
essential if the Department is to achieve 
its goals. 


22.73 The Department should : 


e collect in an efficient way the 
necessary data on training outcomes 
and improve the reliability of its 
information; and 


e enhance its management 
information systems so it can analyze 
and identify areas for improvement in 
cost effectiveness of training and 
account for results. 


Department’s response: The Department 
has adopted the principle of managing on 
the basis of results. It is moving to 
implement a case management approach 
that is characterized, in part, by 
identifying and noting individual client 
skill needs, how these needs are met and 
at what cost, and their employment 
outcomes. To ensure optimum reliability of 
data, the information captured on each 
client (the case file) will be accessible to 
the client so that he or she can assess and 
ensure its accuracy. In addition, 
automated editing and analytical 
validation protocols will be developed at 
both the local and headquarters levels. 
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The validated data on intervention 
outcomes and the associated costs will be 
made available as a decision support tool 
for local and national managers and 
service providers in making individual 
investment decisions, in improving 
program design and in assessing program 
and intervention effectiveness. 


Existing systems will be modified to 
support the approaches, which are 
consistent with the intent of the 
recommendations. New systems will be in 
place by 1997-98. 


As well, we anticipated the importance of 
improved information gathering and 
dissemination and have devoted extensive 
effort in the last couple of years to 
increasing the integrity of the existing 
databases and, on a priority basis, 
developing a sophisticated client 
monitoring system that will enhance the 
collection of information on the outcomes 
of training and other departmental 
activities. Once fully tested in 1996 and 
mature, the system will not only provide 
more reliable data than have been 
available in the past, but will also 
facilitate the timely dissemination of 
information to all levels of the 
organization. 


National resource allocation models do 
not take account of results feedback 


22.74 We examined the national and 
regional resource allocation procedures to 
determine the way available indicators of 
labour market needs and results achieved 
are used as inputs to the planning and 
budgetary resource allocation process for 
training. 


22.75 The Department’s internal 
budgetary resource allocation approach is 
a multi-program, two-stage process. In 
Stage one, budgetary resources are 
allocated at the national level to each 
region, not based on a single program 
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activity, such as training, but rather as a 
comprehensive approach covering all of 
the employment programs. Regions then 
have the authority to use resources in a 
flexible manner to meet local area 
priorities (stage two). Overall, the 
allocation approach is complex and 
involves a considerable range of labour 
market indicators. This appears 
unavoidable in view of the multi-program 
nature of the planning process. 


22.76 Our attention was drawn to a 
number of questions raised regarding the 
national resource allocation model (stage 
one). These questions should be 
considered as areas where there is likely 
to be scope for further improvements: 


e Given that the model is the basis for 
allocating important levels of program 
resources, should it not also contain 
provision for feedback on results achieved 
as one of a number of factors used in 
determining future national resource 
allocations? At present it does not. 


e We noted that the current resource 
allocation process gives a heavy weight to 
allocating budgets based on the 
importance of local unemployment 
conditions and much less weight to labour 
demand. In view of the evidence that 
positive outcomes, in the case of training, 
can be strongly influenced by the 
availability of jobs, should not more 
weight be placed upon this factor than is 
currently the case? 


e We also noted that as the national 
resource models now operate, there is a 
duplication of indicators involving 
unemployment-related factors. Such 
duplication may be magnifying the 
importance of local unemployment 
conditions beyond their actual influence in 
the labour market. This may result in the 
allocation of resources to the regions with 
higher unemployment by as much as 
$60 million annually. 
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Training that is well 
geared to assisting 
workers to obtain 
occupational skills in 
demand produces 
striking benefits. 
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22.77. The Department should: 


e ensure that resource allocation 
models for training support give 
adequate recognition to the twin goals 
for training approved by Parliament — 
meeting the economy’s skill needs as 
well as assisting individual workers; and 


e incorporate feedback about 
program results achieved as a factor in 
its resource allocation models. 


Department’s response: The new federal 
employment services will be based on the 
specific needs of local labour markets and 
of individuals who are eligible for federal 
support. The new legislation soon to be 
tabled will outline new goals and the 
Department's allocation model will 
support them. The management of the 
programs both locally and nationally will 
be based on how results address those 
needs. Local management will be 
empowered to allocate resources to the 
future Human Resources Investment F und 
interventions that are achieving results. 


Evaluations provide some guidance in 
designing programs 


22:78 Program evaluation involves a 
more in-depth, longer-term (up to two 
years and more) tracking of the effects of 
training. With respect to HRDC’s training 
support activities, the Department has 
regularly measured certain results 
achieved. The basic focus has been on 
improvements in the earnings and 
employability of the trainees assisted. 


22.79 Weexamined a total of 12 
departmental evaluations related to 
training and undertaken during the period 
1989 to 1995. Some of these evaluations 
covered earlier programs and/or 
approaches as they were evolving into 
present training activities. However, they 
are of importance to the present audit in 
showing lessons learned that the 
Department should take into account in 
future activities. 


22.80 By far, the majority of the 
evaluations we examined were based upon 
well-established technical approaches, 
involving a comparison of trainees and 
non-trainees, and yielded sound results 
from the measurement undertaken. This 
analytical framework is both reasonable 
and appropriate. However, in some cases, 
the coverage of the approach followed did 
not allow for an adequate assessment of 
certain training-related issues. Where we 
have particular concerns, we have 
identified them so that the Department’s 
future evaluation activity may take them 
into account. 


22.81 The findings of the evaluation 
studies we examined provide a number of 
concrete illustrations of the potential for 
government-funded training to enhance 
the employability and earnings of 
individuals and, in certain contexts, to 
contribute to the economy’s performance: 


e Training that is well geared to 
assisting workers to obtain occupational 
skills in demand in the economy produces 
striking benefits, including improvements 
in economic growth and in Canada’s 
competitiveness (evaluation of Training 
for Skill Shortages). 


e The retraining of workers at risk of 
losing their jobs due to industrial 
adjustment can make a positive 
contribution to economic adaptation when 
it is realistically focussed (evaluation of 
Skill Investment Training). 


e When strategically co-ordinated with 
income support measures, remedial 
education and skill development 
assistance for workers with unemployment 
problems help them become more 
employable and economically 
independent (evaluation of Training for 
Social Assistance Recipients; evaluation 
of Employability Improvement Training). 


22.82 By providing feedback on what 
works and what does not work in certain 
areas, program evaluations have provided 
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guidance for improving the effectiveness 
of training measures. Furthermore, the 
Department’s program reviews undertaken 
as part of the Social Security Review 
build to a considerable extent upon the 
evaluation findings comparing trainees 
and non-trainees. 


22.83 For example, the Supplementary 
Paper on Employment Development 
Services identifies in detail what worked 
well and what worked poorly in assisting 
key groups of the Department’s worker 
clientele experiencing employment 
problems — such as Social Assistance 
recipients, UI claimants, the severely 
employment-disadvantaged, youth and 
women. The analysis also outlines the 
strengths and weaknesses of the various 
program delivery approaches involved. 


22.84 The Department’s evaluation 
findings indicated the importance of 
training in skills where there is a strong 
demand for qualified workers. Benefits to 
the economy can include reduced labour 
shortages faced by industry, expanded 
production and employment, and 
improved earnings. 


22.85 The Department’s evaluations 
provide no evidence that training is 
automatically accompanied by new jobs 
where it adds to skills already in surplus. 
Where training increases the number of 
workers in occupations already in surplus, 
there is a risk that while individual 
trainees may benefit, the net gains overall 
may be significantly less. 


22.86 As aresult, trainees’ gains may 
be at the cost of displacing other workers. 
Some of the Department’s evaluation 
material we examined acknowledges that 
displacement may be occurring. However, 
the Department has not actually measured 
to what extent this is the case. Training 
may be appropriate in terms of enabling 
workers to compete for the limited 
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number of jobs available, but the costs and 
effects involved need to be measured to 
the extent possible — to provide for 
up-to-date, informed decision making. 


Important cost-effectiveness issues need 
to be assessed 


22.87 The evaluations noted identify a2 
certain areas where training has produced Why does training 
strongly positive results or has produce strongly 
demonstrated a potential to do $0. positive results in 
However, as a whole, the evaluations 
indicate mixed results and there are areas Some Cases and notin 
where significant cost-effectiveness others? 

concerns can be identified. Such concerns 

raise important value-for-money issues 

that need to be investigated further by the 

Department. 


22.88 Why does training produce clear 
employment benefits in some cases, and 
not in others? The most recently 
completed evaluation, the 1995 evaluation 
of Employability Improvement Training, 
indicates a significant improvement in the 
results produced by federal training 
efforts. Relative to a comparison group of 
non-trainees, significant improvements in 
employability and earnings were 
measured, with overall employability 
gains of up to 13 weeks annually and 
overall annual earning gains of up to 
$5,200. These improvements stand in 
contrast with the findings from the 
Department’s 1993 evaluation of 
UI-sponsored training activities where 
results were much less positive. 


22.89 The Department’s most recent 
evaluation notes current efforts to 
streamline the training process (based on 
feedback on what works) and link it more 
closely with strengthened counselling 
efforts. However, it is not at present clear 
to what extent the improved results might 
also be the consequence of the recent 
economic conditions. The Department has 
begun an analysis of causal factors to try 
to clarify this issue. We commend the 
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The Department's 
activities have not 
been evaluated in 
relation to helping 
meet the economy's 
skill needs in a number 
of key training areas. 
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Department for such efforts to improve the 
performance of its programs. Further, we 
identify below additional key areas where 
there are cost-effectiveness issues 
involved. 


22.90 A special 1994 Training 
Outcomes Study, undertaken as a 
background to the Department’s current 
review activity, indicates that much of the 
Department’s training involves limited 
educational and skill upgrading for 
workers with lower skills and educational 
attainment. While the data used apply to 
the late 1980s, they indicate that, on 
average, training in the categories 
examined raised trainees’ general 
educational levels from Grade 10 to Grade 
11. Vocational preparation was largely 
focussed on providing basic entry-level 
skills. The evaluation of UI-sponsored 
training (1993) also confirms that much of 
the training is focussed on workers with 
lower skills who have been experiencing 
employment problems. The study does not 
examine the level of skill improvement 
produced. 


22.91 More up-to-date information is 
needed on skill improvements provided by 
training, along with information on the 
responsiveness of such training to 
industry’s skill needs. We attempted to 
develop more recent data on the levels and 
types of skills acquired as a result of 
training. The Department’s data system in 
this area is a long-established one, and, as 
a result, we expected to find accurate and 
reliable information produced on training 
activities. However, as noted in paragraph 
22.71, we found that the coverage and 
reliability of information produced by this 
system was poor. Consequently, the data 
were not adequate to provide an accurate 
picture of the skill levels trained for. 


22.92 Regional differences account for 
some of the variations in employment 
effects resulting from training. The 


Department’s follow-up system has 
consistently indicated a number of 
regional differences in program 
effectiveness (see Exhibit 22.7). Yet 
evaluations have not addressed the 
cost-effectiveness questions these 
variations raise. 


22.93 Further, the Department has not 
evaluated adequately the effects of 
training relative to the needs of the local 
economy in areas where its expenditures 
are high. It has not, for instance, evaluated 
whether training in regions of higher 
unemployment is accompanied by a 
subsequent movement of trainees to areas 
where jobs are more plentiful. This is a 
particularly important question in view of 
the evidence noted on regional differences 
in program effectiveness. 


A key training objective has not been 
adequately evaluated 


22.94 The Department has focussed its 
efforts on evaluating the effects of training 
activities in assisting workers with 
employment problems to improve their 
employability and earnings. Achieving 
improvements in employability and 
earnings is an important part of federal 
training objectives. However, there isa - 
parallel objective related to meeting the 
skill needs of the economy. As noted in 
paragraphs 22.25 to 22.30, the legislative 
base for the training measures designed by 
the Department to implement its 
responsibilities for skill development 
originates in two pieces of enabling 
legislation (the National Training Act and 
the Unemployment Insurance Act), each 
having different objectives for training. 


22.95 Inthe case of the UJ Act, the 
training objectives are less specific than 
those in the National Training Act. The UI 
objectives are identified in terms of 
facilitating “the re-entry of a claimant into 
the employed labour force”. There is no 
specific mention of meeting the 
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economy’s skill needs. As for the National 
Training Act, the purpose is two-fold: to 
provide occupational training for the 
labour force and thereby to better meet the 
need for skills created by a changing 
economy; and to increase the earnings and 
employment potential of individual 
workers. 


22.96 The Department has indicated 
that in implementing its training activities, 
it relied heavily on Treasury Board Terms 
and Conditions, focussing upon 
individuals who require employment 
assistance, with no reference to the needs 
of the economy. Further, in most 
instances, the Department’s national 
planning documents make no reference to 
training to meet economic needs. Yet, in 
its 1995-96 Estimates, Part III, the 
Department states among its overall 
objectives: 


...to develop and support the use of 
Canada’s human resources in order to 
promote economic growth and the 
effective and efficient functioning of 
the labour market. 


22.97 Training activities in an 
important program have not been assessed 
in relation to meeting the economy’s skill 
needs. For example, the Department’s 
most recent evaluation covering training 
undertaken under the Employability 
Improvement program does not address 
this issue at all. 


Lack of training as a barrier to job 
opportunities is a concern 


22.98 The Department’s 1991 
evaluation of the Skill Shortages Program 
contains evidence that, in the recent past, 
Canada’s economic expansion 
encountered worker shortages at a time 
when the unemployment rate ranged from 
7.5 to 8.5 percent. 
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22.99 In evaluating training, the 
Department surveyed employers regarding 
their experience with skill shortages 
during the 1988 to 1990 period. 
Employers reported extensive skill 
shortages, amounting on average to some 
300,000 hard-to-fill vacancies annually, 
where additional supplies of qualified 
workers were required. The evaluation 
also found that the Department’s training 
activities targeted at skill shortages 
covered about five percent of the 
shortages identified. Thus, there is a risk 
that the planning of the Department’s 
training activities may not be adequately 
geared to responding to the economy’s 
skill needs as these needs emerge. 


22.100 Based on the above-noted 
evaluation findings, there are grounds for 
concern that a lack of training in key areas 
may be producing a “braking effect” on 
jobs for the unemployed when the 
economy is expanding. Factors other than 
training may be involved in at least some 
of the skill shortages identified. Yet the 
Department’s evaluations have not 
considered any such factors and have not 
determined the extent to which a “skills 
mismatch” contributes to the supply 
adjustment problem. 


22.101 More information and analysis 
are required in this respect so that the 
lessons learned can assist in making the 
planning of training activities more 
responsive to the economy’s future skill 
needs. For example, a recent departmental 
report acknowledges that there is no 
systematic or comprehensive measure of 
skill shortages in Canada. Information is 
urgently required on the extent and 
occupational characteristics of such 
shortages and the causal factors involved. 


22.102 The Department should: 


e obtain regular feedback on the 
effectiveness of training activities in 
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helping meet the need for skills created 
by a changing economy; 


e more specifically, measure and 
report the effects of its training 
programs in helping meet the skill needs 
of the economy, and the effects of its 
support of training in surplus 
occupations; and 


e examine skill levels of trainees 
before and after training and the effects 
of training on worker mobility in high 
unemployment regions. 


Department’s response: Further to the 
Auditor General’s recognition that 
HRDC’s evaluation studies are reliable, 
useful and of quality, the Department 
intends to build on the strengths of the 
expertise it has developed in this area. 


For example, some past evaluations have 
looked at the responsiveness of training to 
the skill needs of the economy. The 
primary vehicle for addressing economic 
requirements under the past programming 
configuration was the Skill Shortages 
program. The evaluation of Skill 
Shortages did examine this issue. 


Greater coverage of more macro 
evaluation issues on training was planned 
but was delayed due to other priorities. 
The Department recognizes the 
importance of macro issues and has 
conducted macro evaluations over the past 
few years. The Department has plans to 
conduct macro evaluations of training 
programs in future. 


In addition, the Department will examine 
the skill level of trainees and the effects of 
training on worker mobility in high 
unemployment regions. 


Interprogram Linkages 


22.103 The measurement of 
interprogram effects can provide 
important information to assist in 
co-ordinating program activities. Such 
results measurement information is 


essential to provide feedback on the 
success of existing co-ordination of 
programs as well as to provide indications 
on how to improve such co-ordination. 


22.104 In modern industrial states, very 
few programs operate in complete 
isolation. Reflecting this, the Treasury 
Board Working Standards for the 
Evaluation of Programs in Federal 
Departments and Agencies specifically 
refer to the need to measure the extent to 
which program activities may be working 
at cross-purposes with other programs. 


22.105 We noted in our 1992 Report that 
the Department’s program evaluations had 
not been addressing important 
cross-linking issues among a range of 
government activities. These issues may 
be considerably influencing the success of 
the Department’s programs (including 
training). In our 1992 Report, we 
identified two examples of areas that need 
to be considered in relation to the 
Department’s human resource 
development activities: the impact of 
immigration and the impact of Canada’s 
education systems on the functioning of 
the labour market. 


22.106 We recommended that the 
Department design evaluations to probe 
more fully the impact of these 
interprogram linkages on the success or 
failure of its activities. The Department 
concurred. 


22.107 We examined all the training 
evaluations undertaken by the Department 
during the period covered by our present 
audit for evidence that such interprogram 
effects had been measured. The 
Department has demonstrated little or no 
progress in this area with respect to its 
training activities. 


22.108 In addition to potentially 
important interprogram linkages with 
immigration and education, we identified 
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three other areas where program linkages 
are of concern: training in support of 
regional development activities; income 
support programs for workers receiving 
government assistance in skills 
development; and training supporting the 
objectives of federal science and 
technology initiatives and industrial 
development policies. 


22.109 We undertook a risk analysis of 
the consequences of the lack of results 
measurement concerning interprogram 
effects, based on existing information on 
program frameworks and labour market 
trends and effects. Our analysis included 
information on the experience of other 
countries where appropriate. The analysis 
of the risk factors involved assessing: 


e the impacts that important labour 
supply sources as the secondary school 
system, federal labour market training 
activities, and supplies of workers from 
abroad are likely to have on the labour 
market in general, and where those 
impacts are likely to be reinforcing each 
other or working at cross-purposes; 


e how these possible interprogram 
effects are currently being managed by the 
Department — based on its planning 
process and operational guidelines for 
implementing its training activities; and 


e what the risks are that — without 
clear feedback on results by the 
Department regarding the above two 
points — the training may be less than 
fully cost-effective due to the need for 
improved co-ordination or improved 
program design. 


22.110 Exhibit 22.8 summarizes our 
findings regarding key risk factors. It 
indicates that there are significant risks 
that a lack of information on interprogram 
effects may be reducing the cost 
effectiveness of training managed by the 
Department. All five areas examined were 
assessed as having a significant risk 
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potential. It is not unreasonable for the 
Department to focus its activities on 
assisting individual workers, particularly 
those with employment problems. 
However, interprogram effects involving 
strategic co-ordination with other 
programs and levels of government 
require assessment as well. 


The measurement of 
interprogram effects 
can provide important 
information on results. 


22.111 The Department should analyze 
and report on the interprogram effects 
of its training activities and the other 
programs identified. 


Department’s response: Although the 
Department has made some important 
progress in the area of assessing the 
impact of interprogram linkages, more 
extensive examination of interprogram 
linkages, such as those identified by the 
Auditor General, and the relationship of 
training activities to labour market needs 
are among the macro issues that the 
Department intends to pursue. 


The question of linkages between HRDC 
activities and education systems must be 
approached with discretion in view of the 
exclusive constitutional jurisdiction of the 
provinces in the field of education. HRDC 
has been working in partnership with 
provinces in several areas of evaluation 
including strategic initiatives and there 
may be potential to expand this approach 
in the area of interprogram linkages. 
Further examination of linkages with the 
education system will be jointly explored 
with the provinces. 


Evaluating Experimental 
Initiatives 


22.112 Inrecent years, the Department 
has endeavoured to improve its strategies 
and frameworks in the design and delivery 
of labour market programming, including 
training activities, through a series of 
experimental initiatives. These initiatives 
were tried on a small scale and then 
evaluated before being considered for 
implementation on a wider basis. 
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Exhibit 22.8 


Other Governments’ Activities with Linkages to HRDC Training 


Level of 
Government 


Training-Linked Activities Nature of Linkage with Training | Key Risk Assessment Factors 


(1) Secondary Provincial e A joint response to high e Some evidence of joint strategic 
Education/Vocational school drop—outs/literacy planning exists, but it is very general. 
Preparation problem is needed. e HRDC does not measure results 
e 25 percent of HRDC trainees produced versus planning objectives. 
did not complete high school. 
(2) Regional Economic Federal/ HRDC trains more strongly in There is joint co-ordination of training 
Development Provincial certain high unemployment plans at local level. 
regions; less strongly in lower | e HRDC national budget is allocated to 
unemployment regions. regions based largely on regional 
unemployment rates. 

e HRDC does not measure results from 
training in assisting regional 
development. 

(3) Trainee Income Federal e Training can extend UI e HRDC has not adequately measured 

Support (Unemployment benefits from 52 weeks up to possible abuse in use of training to 

Insurance) 156 weeks. extend UI beyond 52—week limit and the 
costs involved. 

e Departmental documentation identifies 


possible risks involved. 


Federal/ 
Provincial 


(4) Supplies of Workers 
from Abroad 
(Immigration/Visas) 


e Supply sources from abroad 
can adjust more rapidly than 
training. 

e Experience in other countries 
where immigration is 
important indicates that 
in—industry training tends to 
be under-developed. 

e From 1986-1991 immigrants 

accounted for 17 percent of 

the economy’s labour needs. 


e In 1994, HRDC and Citizenship and 
Immigration established a structure to 
ensure policy coherence. 

e There is a need to evaluate the 
economy’s capacity to absorb workers 
from abroad in relation to the need to 
train Canadian labour force for available 
jobs. a8 

e Structural unemployment in Canada is 

estimated in excess of 7 percent. 


(5) Science and Technology | Federal 
Initiatives and Industrial 
Development Policies 


e These policies and related 
activities aim at a strategic 
approach to creating/ 
maintaining economic growth 
and jobs. 

e Training of the Canadian 

labour force is needed to fill 

the jobs created. 


e No evidence exists of comprehensive 
monitoring by HRDC of training 
activities in support of these policies and 
measuring results achieved. 

e HRDC’s Sector Studies are intended to 

encourage private sector-driven response 

to each sector’s labour market problems 
but there is no comprehensive follow—up 
on results achieved. 


22.113 The findings from such under the government’s Social Security 
experimental initiatives can be Review. 

particularly important when a major 

overhaul of program design is under 22.114 The Strategic Initiatives Program 
consideration, as is presently the case was introduced in 1994 as part of the 
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federal Budget. Under this program, the 
federal government has committed some 
$400 million toward strategic initiatives 
during the 1994-95 to 1998-99 period. 


22.115 The initiatives are intended to 
enable the federal government, in 
partnership with provincial/territorial 
governments (on a cost-shared basis) to 
experiment with new and emerging ideas 
on social security. 


22.116 As part of this audit, we 
examined a recently completed evaluation 
of the Student Work and Service Program 
in Newfoundland and Labrador. We 
selected this evaluation for examination 
because it provided feedback on the 
results of a possible new approach to 
funding human resource development 
activities through a system of redeemable 
vouchers, which could also be applied in 
the training area. In addition, the 
evaluation illustrates the importance of 
adequate labour market information. 


22.117 Our assessment of the quality of 
this evaluation (which was undertaken 
jointly by the federal and provincial 
governments under the technical approval 
of the Department) is that it was not 
sufficiently rigorous to support fully its 
positive conclusions regarding the cost 
effectiveness of the voucher system. 


22.118 This is because the evaluation 
was undertaken without the benefit of a 
comparison group of trainees who did not 
use vouchers — to identify clearly the 
results from the approach being tested. 
Further, as the evaluation notes, the 
usefulness of the occupational areas of 
study selected by voucher recipients could 
not be assessed “since no definitive 
analysis is available on occupations in 
demand in Newfoundland”. Not only does 
this finding raise an important issue that 
needs further evaluation as part of the 
voucher approach, it also highlights the 
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serious limitations of the Department’s 
own labour market information for the 
province. 


22.119 In addition to the above-noted 
evaluation, we examined the departmental 
evaluation of a developmental approach to 
delivering and implementing labour 
market services (including training) for 
displaced workers funded through 
HRDC’s Innovations program. The 
Canadian Steel Trades and Employment 
Congress (CSTEC) was established to deal 
with issues of trade, employment and 
adjustment in the steel sector. 


It is important that 
evaluations of pilot 
projects be rigorous 
and be based on 
adequate labour 
market information. 


22.120 In examining the quality of the 
evaluation, we noted that the evaluation 
does not adequately cover the issue of 
why there was so much more worker 
retraining with CSTEC-assisted clients 
than in a group of similar workers using 
HRDC’s regular services. 


22.121 Further, the evaluation does not 
adequately consider an issue that has been 
identified as a possible problem in a 
number of other labour market adjustment 
situations in recent years. This issue is the 
possible misapplication of training as a 
means to extend income support for 
workers rather than to provide the 
longer-term employment benefits of skill 
development. 


22.122 In noting that these evaluations 
would benefit from further improvements, 
we do not attempt to draw any conclusions 
whatsoever regarding other evaluations of 
developmental initiatives currently under 
way. The Department is to be commended 
for following an innovative, experimental 
approach to program development. 
However, rigorous program evaluations 
and adequate labour market information 
need to be provided if the results are to 
contribute a useful input to future program 
design. 
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22.123 Departmental evaluations of 
developmental initiatives should: 


e use the most reliable measurement 
methods possible; and 


e address the full range of key 
evaluation issues. 


Department’s response: During the design 
phase of each evaluation study, the 
Department prepares a plan for the 
evaluation that includes coverage of the 
relevant issues and reliable measurement 
methods. For the evaluations of strategic 
initiatives, the Department prepared a 
plan and shared it with its provincial 
partners. As these evaluations are 
conducted jointly with the relevant 
provincial departments, the Department 
will make every effort to ensure that the 
evaluation approach remains feasible, 
cost-effective, and acceptable to all 
parties. 


Conclusion 


22.124 Because of the likelihood of 
change in the matters we chose to audit, 
we focussed on issues that will be relevant 
whatever approach to training is 
implemented. Thus, we have reviewed the 
quality of information about training 
programs that is available to various levels 
of management and to stakeholders, the 
availability and reliability of labour 
market information and the extent to 
which the Department has obtained 
appropriate results information and used 
it. 


22.125 In making our recommendations, 
we are conscious that bringing about 
improvements in an environment of policy 
renewal and operational uncertainty will 
not be easy. Indeed, to achieve better 
results and to use information relating to 
training and the labour market is a 
challenge in the best of times. But these 


are not reasons for failing to act on the 
recommendations we have offered. 


22.126 The Department still lacks key 
information needed to plan its training 
activities despite efforts made over the 
past years. To improve its forecasting 
capabilities, it needs to compare its 
forecasts with what actually occurred and 
analyze the causes of variances. It is 
important that the national resource 
allocation models give adequate 
recognition to the twin goals for training 
approved by Parliament — meeting the 
economy’s skill needs as well as assisting 
individual workers. In addition, there is 
scope to improve cost effectiveness by 
incorporating feedback on training results 
into the resource allocation process. 


22.127 Reliable labour market 
information is essential to ensure that 
training is directed at needs in the 
economy. The relevance of training 
activities to the needs of the economy 
strongly affects their results. Adequate 
information can actually save time and 
costs for everyone and enhance the quality 
of planning. 


22.128 Most evaluations examined were 
based upon well-established technical 
approaches. Evaluation studies have 
provided guidance for improving the 
effectiveness of training measures. 


22.129 There are areas where significant 
cost-effectiveness concerns are 
identifiable. Why does training produce 
clear employment benefits in some cases, 
and not in others? The Department has 
recently started to address this question. 
But the extent to which training programs 
are responding to the economy’s 
occupational skill needs has not yet been 
evaluated. 


22.130 The measurement of 
interprogram effects is a matter that the 
Department is still not pursuing, despite 
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the fact that very few programs, especially 
in the social security area, operate in 
complete isolation. 


22.131 Considering the areas we 
examined, we are unable to assure 
Parliament that the Department’s training 
activities have been adequately targeted at 
the existing employment opportunities, as 
the Department’s results measurements 
have not adequately addressed this issue. 
In drawing this conclusion, we note that 
helping meet the needs of the economy is 
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only one of two objectives set by 
Parliament for the Department’s training 
programs. The other objective — to 
increase the earnings and employment 
potential of individual workers — is an 
equally valid preoccupation of the 
Department. We urge the Department to 
analyze its results in meeting both 
objectives in order to be able to make a 
full accounting to Parliament for the use 
of the funds appropriated for training 
activities. 


For information, please contact Louis Lalonde, the responsible auditor. 


The Department needs 
to analyze and report 
on both objectives of 
its training programs. 
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Main Points 


23.1 The capital facilities and maintenance program activity of Indian and Northern Affairs Canada provides 
support for Indian and Inuit communities to acquire, operate and maintain basic non-residential facilities across 
Canada. Many of these communities have experienced rapid population growth, and there are serious backlogs in 
the provision of public services. The 1994-95 expenditure level of the activity, as shown in the Department’s Part 
III of the Estimates, was about $570 million. 


23.2 The authority for the activity is broad and general. The objective of the activity, as defined in the 
Department’s Estimates and in its Long-Term Capital Plan, is not adequately supported by operational targets 
against which performance and results can be measured. As a result, the accountability framework for the activity 
is weak. 


23.3 Funding for the activity is first allocated to regions and subsequently distributed to First Nations by the 
regional and district offices of the Department. We found that the method for allocating funds to regions may not 
achieve the best match of scarce resources with areas of greatest need in First Nations communities. The basis and 
approach for allocating funds to the regions need to be reviewed and revised. 


23.4 In its approach to devolution, the Department has continued to transfer responsibilities to First Nations 
for delivering capital and maintenance projects. However, we found that the Department has not targeted and 
controlled areas of high risk. We noted that the Department’s risk and exposure from failure to properly maintain 
capital assets are high. Moreover, many environmental issues still have to be resolved. 


23.5 In reporting results of the activity, the Department has provided some data on capital facilities and 
services on reserves but the data do not always present the full status of the conditions and are not related to the 
objective and targets of the activity. Furthermore, the Department does not have adequate information to assess 
the annual and the medium-term to long-term progress of the activity. Nor does it have the information to assess 
the extent to which the activity is addressing the overall objective of achieving parity between capital facilities 
and services on and off reserves. 
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Introduction 


Nature of the Activity 


23.6 The on-reserve capital facilities 
and maintenance activity is an element of 
the Indian and Inuit Affairs Program 
administered by Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada. It provides funding and 
support for Indian and Inuit communities 
to acquire, operate and maintain basic 
non-residential facilities across Canada. 
Generally, provincial and municipal 
governments are responsible for providing 
such facilities in communities other than 
those of the First Nations. Basic 
community facilities include schools, 
roads, community centres, water and 
sanitation systems, electrification, fire 
protection and other facilities. Residential 
facilities on reserves, primarily housing, 
are not included in the activity and are 
funded separately. 


23.1 Under this activity, the 
Department provides services to over 800 
on-reserve communities, most of which 
are located in rural and remote areas. 
These communities typically have 
experienced rapid population growth, and 
there are serious backlogs in the provision 
of public services. 


Millions of Dollars 


620— 
600— 
580— 
560 — 
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1991-92 


1992-93 
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23.8 The Department’s 1994-95 
Estimates provide for expenditures of 
about $570 million for the activity. About 


two thirds of that amount is for acquiring On-reserve 

capital assets and one third is for their communities typically 
operation and maintenance. Exhibit 23.1 ; 

shows the expenditure levels of the have experienced 


activity in recent years. 


23.9 The Department estimated the 
replacement value of the existing assets at 
nearly $7 billion as of March 1994 
(Exhibit 23.2). 


rapid population 
growth, and there are 
serious backlogs in 
the provision of public 


23.10 With authority from the Indian Sa ose. 


Act and by resolution from First Nations 
Councils, the Department also disburses 
certain band funds annually to operate and 
maintain capital facilities on their 
reserves. According to the Department, 
information on the level of these 
expenditures is not readily available. 


Administration and Delivery of the 
Activity 


23.11 As aresult of downsizing in the 
Department since the mid-1980s, and in 
keeping with the devolution policy, there 
has been an increasing emphasis on 
having First Nations control the planning 
and implementation of various program 
activities on reserves. Consequently, there 


Exhibit 23.1 


Expenditure Levels of the Capital 
Facilities and Maintenance 
Activity in Recent Years 


Source: Part III of Estimates, 
Indian and Northern Affairs Canada 


1995-96 


1994-95 
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Exhibit 23.2 


Eligible Asset Types under the 
On-Reserve Capital Facilities and 
Maintenance Activity and Their 
Estimated Replacement Values 


Source: Capital Asset 
Information System, Indian 
and Northern Affairs Canada 


has been a continual transfer of 
responsibilities to First Nations and tribal 
councils for capital and maintenance 
projects, under funding arrangements with 
the Department. 


23.12 Atpresent, the Department views 
its primary role as one of a funding 
agency. It establishes the funding levels 
available for individual projects and for 
the activity as a whole, and provides the 
funds under the terms of negotiated 
arrangements with the First Nations. The 
Department allocates the activity’s 
funding to its regions and districts based 
on an established departmental 
framework. The regions and districts, in 
turn, allocate the funds to First Nations on 
the basis of need. Capital and maintenance 
projects are assigned different priorities 
for funding purposes. In general, priority 
is given to health and safety needs on 
reserves. 


23.13. Through special services 
arrangements with Public Works and 
Government Services Canada, the 
Department retains a technical capacity to 
provide advice and support to the projects 
it funds. It also operates an automated 
Capital Asset Management System, which 


Roads and Bridges 
$ 2.24 Billion 


Recreational Facilities 
$ .75 Billion 


includes two sub-systems: Capital Asset 
Inventory System (CAIS) and Asset 
Condition Reporting System (ACRS). The 
Capital Asset Inventory System maintains 
a national inventory of completed capital 
assets. The Asset Condition Reporting 
System captures the physical condition of 
these assets. 


Audit Scope and 
Objectives 


23.14 Inrecent years, among other 
Aboriginal issues and concerns, the 
federal government has acknowledged the 
need to improve living conditions on 
reserves. In light of the present climate of 
fiscal restraint, it has become increasingly 
important to ensure that limited funds are 
spent economically and efficiently, and in 
a manner that maximizes the effectiveness 
of the activity. 


23.15 We examined the funding and 
delivery of capital and maintenance 
projects on reserves to identify, where 
feasible, opportunities to improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the activity 
within the present level of funding. The 
audit was also conducted to promote 
better accountability for results. 


Educational Facilities 
$ 1.92 Billion 


Other Capital Facilities 
$ .84 Billion 


Fire Protection 
$ .15 Billion 


Water Supply and 
Treatment Systems 
$ 1.13 Billion 


Total estimated replacement value as of March 1994 


$ 7 Billion 
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23.16 We interviewed departmental 
staff and reviewed documents and reports 
at headquarters in the National Capital 
Region. We visited five regional offices 
that handle about 75 percent of the annual 
expenditures for capital infrastructure on 
reserves. We examined a sample of 
project files in these regional offices. We 
did not conduct any on-site visits to the 
projects. Our examination also did not 
include the Inuit component served by the 
two departmental regional offices in the 
North. 


Observations and 
Recommendations 


Identifying the Mandate and 
Objective of the Activity 


The objective of the activity is not 
adequately supported by operational 
targets against which performance can 
be measured 


23.17 The Indian Act does not provide 
a specific mandate for all aspects of the 
capital facilities and maintenance activity. 
The activity has evolved over time as a 
result of government policy, not as a 
response to specific legislative 
requirements. The Department operates 
under the broad authorities provided 
through the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development Act and it 
derives the legislative authority for the 
activity from annual appropriation acts 
and Treasury Board authorities. 


23.18 The appropriation acts provide 
spending authority for on-reserve capital 
facilities and maintenance under two 
votes: Vote 10, for capital expenditures by 
the Department; and Vote 15, for grants 
and contributions. The wording in Vote 
15, which provides the spending authority 
for almost all of the activity’s 
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expenditures, is “the grants listed in the 
Estimates and contributions’’. 


23.19 The authority provided through 
the appropriation acts is general; and the 
vote wording does not provide an 
adequate basis for Parliament to hold the 
Department accountable for the 
expenditures made and the results 
produced in connection with the capital 
facilities and maintenance activity. Senior 
management, the Minister and, in turn, 
Parliament have to look to the activity’s 
objective and to departmental policies as 
the basis and starting point for 
accountability. 


23.20 In its Part III of the 1994-95 
Estimates, Indian and Northern Affairs 
Canada states that its capital facilities and 
maintenance activity “supports Indian and 
Inuit communities in acquiring and 
maintaining capital facilities and services 
consistent with recognized standards.” 


23.21 Ina1991 submission to the 
Treasury Board and in its Long-Term 
Capital Plan, 1992-93 to 1996-97, the 
Department referred to the government’s 
commitment to assist First Nations 
communities in achieving basic living 
conditions, availability of facilities and 
services and a general quality of life 
comparable with other Canadian 
communities. Further, the five-year capital 
plan proposed the development of a 
10-year strategy around specific 
components of the capital facilities and 
maintenance activity that would permit 
First Nations communities to achieve 
equality with other Canadian communities 
with respect to those components. The 
specific components are water and 
sewage, fire protection and community 
electrification. 


23.22 Given the objective of the 
activity as set out in the Estimates and the 
capital plan, we would expect that the 
recognized standards with which 


The authority provided 
through the 
appropriation acts is 
general; and the vote 
wording does not 
provide an adequate 
basis for Parliament to 
hold the Department 
accountable for the 
expenditures made 
and the results 
produced in 
connection with the 
capital facilities and 
maintenance activity. 
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Without establishing a 
basis for comparison, 
the Department will 
not be in a position to 
report whether 
conditions in First 
Nation communities 
are becoming 
comparable with other 
Canadian 
communities, even if 
its Levels of Service 
Standards have been 
met. 


comparability is sought would be 
articulated in operational plans or 
departmental policy and procedure 
manuals. We would also expect that 
operational goals would be set so that the 
Department could measure and report on 
the progress in achieving parity with other 
Canadian communities. In particular, for 
the specific components noted in the 
capital plan, we would expect that 
progressive targets would be established 
so the Department could determine if the 
activity is being delivered as planned and 
if the objective of the 10-year strategy 
would be met, in accordance with 
available funding. 


23.23 The Department defined service 
standards in its program directives under 
the heading “Level of Service Standards 
(LOSS)”. The LOSS standards were 
established for various components of the 
activity. Examples include standards for 
water and sewer systems, school site 
development, electrical power 
transmission and distribution systems, and 
roads and bridges. According to the 
Department, the standards are developed 
based on a review of those used in smaller 
communities across Canada, and are 
applied on a national basis. Some 
components, such as water and sewer 
systems and school space accommodation, 
were updated in 1993; others were 
established in 1988 or earlier. However, 
we were not able to find any departmental 
document that establishes its Level of 
Service Standards or any other basis as the 
benchmark against which to measure the 
achievement of parity with other Canadian 
communities. Without establishing a basis 
for comparison, the Department will not 
be in a position to report whether 
conditions in First Nation communities are 
becoming comparable with other 
Canadian communities, even if the LOSS 
standards have been met. 


23.24 We noted that, for water and 
sewer systems, fire protection facilities 
and electrification systems, the capital 
plan identified the targets to be met and 
the resources required to meet them. For 
each of these components, the capital plan 
identified the existing backlog and a target 
amount by which to reduce that backlog 
within a specified time frame. 


23.25 The targets were based on the 
backlog existing at the time. Although 
on-reserve population growth was 
considered in preparing the resource 
requirements, no specific targets were set 
to address the additional demands 
resulting from it. Moreover, operational 
targets have not been set for other 
components of the activity, such as roads 
and bridges and education facilities. 


23.26 Furthermore, we noted that the 
capital plan requested funding levels in 
excess of $600 million annually for 
1992-93 to 1996-97. For 1994-95, the 
Department had recommended a reference 
level of approximately $670 million for 
capital facilities and maintenance on 
reserves. Its Part III of the Estimates 
provided for about $570 million, some 
$100 million less than the recommended 
reference level. Although the Department 
received significantly less funding than it 
had recommended, the capital plan and 
the related targets were not adjusted to 
reflect the shortfall. 


23.27 The Department’s capital plan is 
an important document that provides a 
framework for the capital facilities and 
maintenance activity. It sets specific 
targets for certain components and 
identifies the time frame within which 
they can be met. However, it does not set 
targets for all major components and does 
not reflect current levels of funding. In our 
view, the capital plan does not form an 
adequate accountability framework for the 
activity. 
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23.28 The Department should 
improve the setting of operational 
targets for all major components of the 
activity and revise the targets specified 
in the existing capital plan to reflect 
approved funding levels. In addition, 
the Department should establish the 
basis to be used as a benchmark to 
measure the activity’s results in the long 
run against the objective of achieving 
parity for First Nations communities. 


Reviewing the Funding Allocation 
Framework 


The funding allocation framework for 
the capital facilities and maintenance 
activity 


23.29 During the 1980s, funding 
allocations for the capital component of 
the activity were based primarily on a per 
capita formula. Funds were allocated from 
headquarters to the regions on the basis of 
on-reserve population, adjusted for 
projected growth and geographic 
remoteness of the reserves. The 
Department acknowledged that this 
method of allocating funds might not be 
the one that corresponded best to 
community needs in the First Nations. As 
a result, in 1989 it initiated a process to 
revise the funding allocation framework. 


23.30 First Nations community needs 
were compiled on a department-wide basis 
taking into account projected needs for the 
10-year period ending in 2001. Technical 
staff of the Department provided cost 
estimates based on the projected needs. In 
1990, the process established a reference 
point for allocating capital funding to the 
regions. Each year, the regions receive 
their proportionate share of the 
departmental budget for capital facilities, 
based on the cost estimates of the needs of 
the First Nations communities in each 
region. 
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23.31 Capital projects are to be 
captured in the Department’s Capital 
Asset Inventory System upon their 
completion. For purposes of funding the 
operation and maintenance component of 
the activity, the Department determines 
each region’s gross funding requirement 
by using the database in CAIS and cost 
standards from a cost reference manual. 
Depending on the asset type, it discounts 
the gross funding requirement by up to 80 
percent and provides the net amounts to 
the regions as funding for operations and 
maintenance, on the assumption that the 
communities or other participants will 
fund the balance. The basis of this funding 
policy is the Department’s 1983 
Operational and Funding Handbook. 


At the regional offices, 
or districts where 
applicable, projects 
from First Nations 
community capital 
plans are evaluated 
and prioritized 
annually based on 
established criteria. 


23.32 At the regional offices, or 
districts where applicable, projects from 
First Nations community capital plans are 
evaluated and prioritized annually based 
on established criteria. Five-year 
community plans are to be submitted each 
year by First Nations to identify needs on 
the reserves. The criteria involve type of 
asset and category of need to be met: 
specifically, health and safety needs, the 
requirement to maintain and preserve 
existing assets and the need to meet the 
Department’s Level of Service Standards. 
Funding arrangements for the accepted 
projects are negotiated accordingly. 
Unfunded projects may be resubmitted in 
capital plans of subsequent years. 


23.33 Conditions in First Nations 
communities vary across Canada. Thus, 
we would expect the Department to 
consider options and to establish a funding 
allocation framework that best matches 
limited resources with the areas of greatest 
need on reserves. From our regional visits, 
we concluded that priorities and criteria 
focussing on community needs have been 
established and generally applied in 
selecting projects to be funded. However, 
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as set out below, it is our view that the 
framework to allocate funds from 
headquarters to the regions needs to be 
improved. 


The basis of allocating funds to the 
regions for the capital component of the 
activity needs to be updated 


23.34 The 1989 process establishing the 
proportion of funding to be allocated from 
headquarters to all regions for the capital 
component of the activity was a major 
attempt to align program spending with 
community needs. The funding 
percentages currently applied have been in 
place since 1990. 


23.35 At that time, the Department’s 
analysis of community needs was based 
primarily on First Nations capital plans 
prepared in the mid- to late 1980s. 
Although forecast changes in the 1990s 
were taken into account in the analysis, it 
would be appropriate for the Department 
to validate assumptions and projected 
needs on reserves as time passes. 


23.36 In addition, the costs were 
estimated using costing standards for 
various types of assets. Although the 
costing standards are updated to account 
for inflation, technological changes and 
other developments could render some of 
the standards inappropriate. For example, 
in recent years there have been various 
developments in legislative requirements 
relating to the environment. The need to 
meet these requirements could affect the 
costing of many capital projects. 


There is a need to improve the method 
of allocating funds to the regions for 
operation and maintenance of 
on-reserve capital facilities 


23.37 Inamemorandum of 
understanding with the Treasury Board 
concerning long-term capital planning, the 
Department made a commitment to 


establish a system that would capture the 
physical condition of capital assets it 
funded. This led to the development in 
1991 of the Asset Condition Reporting 
System (ACRS), a sub-system of the 
Capital Asset Management System. In 
addition to identifying maintenance needs 
and helping to set priorities for major 
repairs and replacement, an objective of 
the system is to facilitate the forecasting 
of maintenance costs. 


23.38 The Department advised us that 
the ACRS is used in the regions in 
assessing maintenance projects. However, 
it was not used in determining the 
allocation of funds to the regions for 
maintenance purposes, and the cost 
reference manual applies standard costs 
regardless of the physical condition of the 
capital assets. Recent literature on 
maintenance of public buildings supports 
the view that life-cycle costing is an 
effective alternative to forecasting asset 
costs. The policy of applying standard 
costs as promulgated in a handbook dating 
back to 1983 needs to be reviewed and 
revised as appropriate. 


23.39 Moreover, we were unable to 
identify a documented basis for the 
discount factors applied to calculate the 
net funding to be allocated to the regions. 
Sometimes provinces, municipalities and 
private enterprises fund part of the 
operations and maintenance costs; 
sometimes the use of band funds is 
possible. The Department has not 
ascertained in over ten years whether 
discount factors of up to 80 percent are 
appropriate. Nor has it assessed the 
practicality of having the communities or 
other participants fund a proportionate 
share of the operations and maintenance 
costs. 


23.40 Furthermore, in 1993 the 
Department undertook a review of the 
1983 Handbook. The review identified a 
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number of options and recommended an 
action plan calling for a new operations 
and maintenance guideline to replace the 
Handbook by March 1994. As of May 
1995, the action plan had yet to be 
implemented. The Department advised us 
that this review had been overtaken by 
other priorities and there is no indication 
of when it might resume. 


Funds are allocated annually in one 
province for certain services that have 
also been financed through another 
program activity of the Department 


23.41 During the audit, we noted that 
the funding arrangements between the 
Department and First Nations in one 
province covered certain daycare costs. In 
our 1994 audit of on-reserve social 
assistance, we noted that the Department 
reimburses that province for the same 
daycare services under the terms of a 
federal-provincial agreement dating back 
to 1965. In essence, funding has been 
provided under two different types of 
funding arrangements each year for the 
same purpose. 


23.42 We asked about the magnitude of 
the duplicate payments and were advised 
by the Department that costs relating to 
daycare services are not captured 
separately and are thus not available. 
However, it estimated that in 1994-95, 
approximately $270,000 was allocated to 
First Nations in that province for daycare 
services through funding arrangements. 
Upon completion of our audit, the 
Department advised us that it had begun 
corrective action. 


23.43 ‘In our opinion, the framework to 
allocate funding from headquarters to the 
regions and districts needs to be improved 
to better match resources with needs. We 
recognize the importance of simplicity 
and practicality in the method of 
allocating funds. However, without 
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updating the basis and approach of the 
funding allocation framework, the 
Department may not be best serving the 
First Nations communities that are in 
greatest need. Given that broad directions 
were set by the government’s 1994 
program review initiative, and that the 
climate of fiscal restraint will reduce 
funding availability while First Nations 
population growth will increase the 
demand for capital facilities, it may be an 
opportune time to revise the funding 
allocation framework for the activity. 


23.44 The Department should, in the 
near future, review and revise its 
framework for allocating funds to the 
regions, to ensure that funds are 
allocated to areas of greatest need. 


Assessing Risk Management in 
the Evolving Role of the 
Department 


23.45 In the 1970s, project managers of 
the Department oversaw all aspects of 
on-reserve capital projects, largely without 
the involvement of First Nations 
communities. In the approach to 
devolution, First Nations have taken on 
increasing responsibility for delivering the 
capital facilities and maintenance activity 
on reserves. Today, with technical 
assistance and advice from tribal councils 
or other sources, including the 
Department, almost all First Nations 
identify their community needs and 
priorities, plan and design capital and 
maintenance projects and implement 
them. 


23.46 The Department views its role as 
primarily that of a funding agency. 
However, notwithstanding the approach to 
devolution, it continues to be responsible 
and accountable for the activity. Thus, we 
would expect the Department to target and 
control risks in ensuring that the projects 


In our opinion, the 
framework to allocate 
funding from 
headquarters to the 
regions and districts 
needs to be improved 
to better match 
resources with needs. 
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Notwithstanding the 
approach to 
devolution, the 
Department continues 
to be responsible and 
accountable for the 
activity. 

Exhibit 23.3 


Case Example - Water Supply 
and Distribution System Not 
in Operation while Further 
Delay and Cost Overruns 
Were Anticipated 
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are properly planned, managed and 
implemented. 


The responsibility to deliver capital 
projects was transferred without due 
consideration of the communities’ 
capacities to assume it 


23.47. At the time when the Department 
was delivering capital and maintenance 
projects directly to First Nations 
communities, the services were generally 
provided through its technical group. In 
1987 the technical group was transferred 
to Public Works Canada (now Public 
Works and Government Services Canada) 
and its services continue to be dedicated 
to the Department through special services 
arrangements. 


23.48 | However, under devolution the 
role of the technical group has changed 
significantly. At present, the group.no 
longer performs feasibility studies and 
needs analyses or manages capital and 
maintenance projects for First Nations. 
Indian and Northern Affairs Canada, 
instead of First Nations, has become its 
client and uses its technical advice and 


support as the basis for approving project 
proposals submitted by First Nations. 


23.49 Successful delivery of capital and 
maintenance projects calls for the 
availability of expertise in technical 
matters, project management and financial 
management. We found that the 
Department transferred the responsibility 
for delivering the projects to First Nations 
without adequate assurance that the 
necessary expertise would be made 
available. 


23.50 Many First Nations seek 
assistance from tribal councils for 
technical services and project 
management expertise previously 
provided by the technical group at the 
Department. However, departmental 
reports show that some 100 First Nations, 
representing about one third of the 
on-reserve population, are not affiliated 
with tribal councils. Moreover, a 1993 
internal review noted that many tribal 
councils were still in the process of 
establishing technical units and recruiting 
engineers. In Exhibit 23.3, a case example 


This capital project involves the design and construction of a water supply system to provide 
the community with potable water and fire protection. It also includes the development of 
two subdivisions on the reserve, and of works relating to erosion control at three locations. 
The project was to be funded by the Department and the province in the amounts of 

$2.2 million and $1.5 million respectively, for a total of $3.7 million. In the construction 
proposal, the First Nation acknowledged its lack of experience in managing major 
construction projects. 


The construction of the water supply and related distribution systems started in the fall of 
1991, for completion in 1992-93. In April 1993, the First Nation wrote to the Department, 


advising that it anticipated a funding shortfall of $650,000. The First Nation attributed about 
$380,000 of the expected overrun to mostly mismanagement and lack of proper financial 
monitoring and control. The Department assessed the situation and concurred that 
inexperience in managing a major construction project and inefficiencies in using the 
construction crews were the primary factors contributing to about $380,000 of the cost 
overrun. In July 1993, the operations manager from the tribal council wrote to express his 
concern that, after spending 90 percent of the approved construction budget, the main 
objective for the project - the well, reservoir and pumphouse - could not yet be operated and 
the majority of the installed infrastructure was lying dormant. 


In December 1994, departmental correspondence showed that the new water supply system 
had still not been commissioned and additional cost overruns were anticipated. When we 
visited the Department’s district office in the spring of 1995, the project had yet to be 


completed. 
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we documented, we note that a key factor 
contributing to cost overruns and delays is 
mismanagement and a lack of experience 
in Managing major construction projects. 


23.51 Further, the ability to manage 
financial matters varies among First 
Nations. About half of the First Nations 
are designated as AFA bands. The AFA 
(Alternative Funding Arrangement) is a 
type of funding arrangement that provides 
more flexibility and discretion to First 
Nations in delivering program services to 
members of their communities. Such 
arrangements are negotiated only if the 
First Nations opt for them and if the First 
Nations meet the Department’s criteria for 
ability in financial management. Some 
First Nations opt out of AFAs, and some 
are ineligible as they fail to meet the 
Department’s criteria. Some First Nations 
are operating under a Financial 
Management Plan. These Plans are called 
for by the Department when a First Nation 
exhibits weaknesses in financial 
management. 


23.52 Exhibit 23.4, another case 
example, describes a project in which 
some of the implementation funds were 
transferred in advance to a First Nation. 
Significant time has elapsed and the 
project design has yet to be finalized. The 
First Nation is operating under a Financial 
Management Plan. 


The Department is not fully exploiting 
the value of existing service 
arrangements with its technical group 


23.53 Under the terms of special 
services arrangements, the technical group 
provides advice and support for certain 
projects and, in some circumstances, at 
the Department’s request. 


23.54 For all major capital projects, 
departmental procedures require the 
technical group to review project 
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proposals submitted by First Nations. The 
reviews are conducted to ensure that the 
proposals meet minimum content 
requirements, including environmental 
assessments, project specifications and 
proposed costs. For capital projects that 
are designated as minor, the technical 
group is involved in reviewing project 
proposals only if the Department 
specifically requests the service. The 
group also reviews completion reports on 
both major and minor capital projects. 
Classifying a capital project as either 
major or minor helps the Department 
manage project risks, and the technical 
review can provide a source of assurance 
that the project will be delivered 
successfully. 


23.55 From our regional visits, we 
found that classification into major and 
minor capital projects varies significantly 
from region to region. In some regions, 
capital projects are classified as major if 
they exceed a certain dollar value. One 
region Classifies as major capital projects 
all those over $500,000; another sets the 
threshold value at $1 million. In yet 
another region, capital projects are not 
classified as major or minor. One region 
determines the need for the technical 
group’s involvement by the nature of the 
project. 


23.56 In our view, the Department 
needs to develop general guidelines to 
determine when to seek technical advice. 
Guidelines could address the dollar value 
that distinguishes a major from a minor 
project. They could also identify project 
types whose delivery is more prone to 
risk, and factors to consider in assessing 
management risk, such as knowledge and 
past experience of the First Nation 
managing the project. 


23.57 In addition, technical staff we 
interviewed indicated that their review of 
submissions often identified issues that 


Classifying a capital 
project as either major 
or minor helps the 
Department manage 
project risks, and the 
technical review can 
provide a source of 
assurance that the 
project will be 
delivered successfully. 
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needed to be addressed before or during 23.58 From our review of project files, 
the implementation phase of the project. we noted several cases where project 
However, some of them also indicated that approval was given by the Department 
they did not receive feedback from the prior to the technical group’s approval of 
Department and were not certain how or the project design. In Exhibit 23.4, we 
whether their concerns had been note that the Department advanced about 
addressed. $1 million on the basis of a design 


Exhibit 23.4 The objective of the capital project was to construct a water intake and treatment facility for the 
First Nation community. 

Case Example - Water Intake 

and Treatment Facility Has to In August 1992, the consultant engaged by the First Nation proposed using above-ground steel 

Be Redesigned Three Years storage tanks for the water system. The technical group of the Department expressed concern 

After the Commencement of the about the proposed storage facility, a major component of the project, and recommended 

Project, while Funds Were constructing an underground concrete reservoir as a more cost-effective alternative. According 


Transferred in Advance of Need to the technical staff’s analysis in December 1992, the underground reservoir as a component 
would cost $990,000, whereas the above-ground storage tanks would cost $1.6 million. 


In April 1993, a second consulting firm provided the First Nation with additional cost estimates 
showing that the underground reservoir would save only about $330,000, just over half of the 
cost savings estimated by the technical group. Subsequently, the First Nation’s original 
consultant conducted a conceptual design review using the above-ground option and estimated 
the overall costs of the complete project to be about $2.9 million. 


The Department’s technical staff expressed further concern that the cost estimate using the 
conceptual design was very close to the fixed maximum cost of $3.1 million set by the 
Department, and indicated that strict project cost control would have to be employed during the 
design phase. In fall 1993, the Department advanced $260,000 for the design of the project. 


In fall 1994, subject to some outstanding items, the technical staff was satisfied that sufficient 
technical information had been submitted; effective project approval was granted for an overall 
project budget of $3.2 million. Departmental correspondence during the approval process 
showed that the project budget of $3.2 million was not to be exceeded. The Department entered 
into a 1994-95 contribution agreement with the First Nation for about $780,000 for the 
construction to begin. Construction was to start in fall 1994 and be completed by fall 1995. 


The Department released the full amount of $780,000 in March 1995 under the contribution 
agreement, although construction had not yet started. The First Nation submitted a revised 
engineering cost statement to the Department for approval. The revised estimates totalled 
approximately $4.7 million (including a risk contingency of $600,000), an increase of 

$1.5 million over the effective project approval given in fall 1994. The Department rejected the 
revised cost estimate on the basis that it well exceeded the original fixed maximum cost of 
$3.1 million, and recommended a redesign of the water treatment project using the underground 
reservoir option. 


As we completed our audit in May 1995, the Department advised us that it anticipates the 
redesign to be completed by January 1996 and construction to commence in summer 1996. We 
were also advised that of the $1 million advanced to the First Nation for this project, about 
$290,000 has been spent, including about $260,000 on project design. We noted that the First 
Nation has been operating under a Financial Management Plan with the Department. Financial 
Management Plans are called for by the Department when a First Nation exhibits weaknesses in 
financial management. 


Almost three years after the feasibility study, while the capital project is being redesigned, 
members of the First Nation community will have to wait at least another year to receive 
adequate potable water. The project proceeded despite concerns expressed by departmental 
technical staff from the start. Furthermore, approximately $780,000 was released in advance of 
need. 
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proposal that the technical group had 
repeatedly cautioned against. Almost three 
years after the technical group’s report, 
the Department rejected the original 
design proposal and requested that the 
project be redesigned. 


The Department needs to strengthen its 
role in ensuring proper delivery of 
capital and maintenance projects 


23.59 Inregions and districts, 
departmental program officers maintain 
informal contact with First Nations project 
managers to monitor the progress of 
capital projects. With increased devolution 
and departmental downsizing, it becomes 
more important for program officers to 
target their monitoring at capital projects 
that carry higher risks. One potential area 
of risk is cost overrun. However, we found 
that program officers do not always have 
information on how well the percentage of 
a project’s budget spent to a given date 
corresponds to the percentage of the 
project completed to that date. Although 
some officers indicated that project status 
reports are submitted by First Nations, the 
status reports in files we reviewed 
generally addressed problem areas but not 
the progress of the project in relation to 
funds expended. 


23.60 We also observed that major 
capital projects in progress are not 
captured in the Capital Asset Inventory 
System (CAIS) and the Department does 
not have a comprehensive inventory of all 
on-reserve capital works. The CAIS is 
updated annually but includes only 
completed projects. Projects that are still 
in progress could be captured in CAIS, 
with an identifier to show that they have 
yet to be completed, or in a separate 
sub-system of the Capital Asset 
Management System. This would provide 
a national inventory of major capital 
assets both completed and in progress. 
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23.61 Along with its commitment to 
develop a system to capture the physical 
condition of assets (paragraph 23.37), the 
Department committed to call for the 
development of maintenance plans and to 
require evidence of adherence to those 
plans. Certain funding arrangements with 
First Nations require that they prepare and 
submit to the Department maintenance 
plans that include a current inventory of 
all assets to be maintained, the quality 
standards to be applied to each asset, the 
frequency and type of work to be done 
and an estimate of the related annual 
costs. 


The Department was 
not able to provide 
assurance that the 
maintenance funds 
have been expended 
for their intended 
purpose, or that 
appropriate 
maintenance of capital 
infrastructure on 
reserves has been 
carried out. 


23.62 We found that in many cases, the 
Department has not received the required 
maintenance plans but has continued to 
provide funds for maintenance. The 
Department was also not able to provide 
assurance that the maintenance funds have 
been expended for their intended purpose, 
or that appropriate maintenance of capital 
infrastructure on reserves has been carried 
out. 


23.63 The risk of inadequate 
maintenance, and the Department’s 
exposure to that risk, are significant. First 
Nations face many competing needs for 
funding and the incentive is present to 
divert funds to areas of need other than 
asset maintenance. The Department is 
ultimately responsible for the on-reserve 
capital infrastructure and assets and is 
exposed to the risk that the physical 
condition of its capital assets may 
deteriorate prematurely and require major 
repair and early recapitalization. As 
shown in Exhibit 23.2, the Department has 
estimated the replacement value of these 
on-reserve assets at nearly $7 billion. 


23.64 The Department should take 
full advantage of the technical advice 
and support available from the 
technical group. In addition, the 
Department should strengthen its role in 
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ensuring proper delivery of projects e definition of needs, in accordance 
and, in particular, ensuring that with the Department’s Level of Service 


appropriate maintenance is carried out Standards; 


Se) ace e assessment of alternatives through 
options analysis and life-cycle costing; 


Analyzing Project Files 


® project monitoring and quality 
23.65 During our regional visits, we assurance; and 


reviewed over 40 projects. The projects e evaluation of project results and 


were selected to include capital and reporting on project completion. 
maintenance projects that have been 


Our analysis of project active within the last three years. Some of 

: these projects have been completed; some 
files showed some are still in progress. The selection was 
areas of compliance also designed to include a variety of asset acta Roe eee 
but also identified types, such as schools, water mains and 8 


treatment systems, warehouses and roads. rein eS are needed. the findings 
areas where Race tontinfornanomecontained inthe are not intended to be generalized to all 
projects in the Department. Our analysis 


23.67 The sample of projects was 
selected on a judgmental basis from the 
regions we visited. The results showed 
some areas of compliance but also 


significant departmental files, we estimated the total 

: costs of the selected projects to exceed of the RATUAYOS ute Stutule have been 
improvements are $100 million summarized in Exhibit 23.5. 

needed. 23.66 We would expect to find Significant improvement is needed to 


reasonable compliance with departmental Comply with departmental requirements 
in ensuring proper delivery of capital 


policies and procedures to ensure proper ; ’ 
and maintenance projects 


planning, management and 


implementation of capital and 23.68 We noted that in most cases there 
maintenance projects. Such policies and were project implementation plans that 
procedures include the following: outlined project milestones and funding 


Exhibit 23.5 ee 
| Projects That Did Not Meet the Criteria 

Summary of Our Analysis of ee sua LT 

Project Apes y _ Project Management Criteria _ hel _ Percentage 


Analysis of Needs 
Assessment of Alternatives 


Documentation on Risk Assessment of 
First Nations to Manage Projects 


Adequacy of Project Implementation Plan 
Performance of Environmental Screening 
Documentation of Appropriate Monitoring 


Evaluation of Project Results 


Filing of Project Completion Report 


Note: Although we reviewed over 40 projects in total, not all criteria applied to each of these 
projects due to the nature or the stage of progress of the project. 
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schedules. Many included a monitoring 
regime and health and safety 
requirements. However, in general we 
found that significant improvement in 
meeting departmental requirements is 
needed to ensure good project 
management and delivery. 


23.69 For example, about one third of 
the projects we reviewed did not contain 
needs analyses that identified the user 
requirements the projects were to meet. In 
addition, for about 45 percent of the 
projects there was no evidence that 
options and alternatives had been assessed 
to ensure that user requirements and 
service standards would be met at the 
lowest cost. 


23.70 For example, one alternative to 
building or procuring a capital asset could 
be to lease or purchase the services that 
the capital asset would provide. From time 
to time, Municipal-Type Agreements 
(MTA) are used to purchase services for 
First Nations communities. The MTAs 
represent agreements between the 
Department or the First Nation and 
another party such as another federal 
government department, a provincial 
government, a municipality or other 
organization. Typical examples of services 
acquired under MTAs include water 
supply, waste removal and disposal, road 
and bridge maintenance, and firefighting 
services. 


23.71 At the time of our audit, 
departmental reports showed that MTAs 
covering about 500 sites were in place. 
Although the Department considers the 
MTA a potentially cost-effective service 
alternative, there is no requirement to 
consider it as an alternative to a capital 
project. In our sample, 24 projects were 
located in First Nations communities that 
could be considered as having proximity 
to service centres, but only about half of 
these files documented the consideration 


of an MTA as an alternative to the capital 
project. 


23.72 About 45 percent of the project 
files we reviewed did not contain evidence 
of appropriate or ongoing monitoring by 
the Department. Aspects that were to be 
monitored included performance against 
service standards and health and safety 
requirements, funding holdbacks and 
inspection. Further, only about one fifth of 
the project files contained documentation 
on assessment of the risks entailed in First 
Nations management of the projects. The 
case example shown in Exhibit 23.3 
illustrates the potential impact when that 
risk is not recognized and controlled in the 
course of planning and implementing a 
project. 


23.73 Exhibit 23.4, another case 
example, demonstrates that known risks in 
a capital project were not dealt with on a 
timely basis. As a result, funds were 
transferred in advance of need, and the 
project will have to be redesigned and 
service to the First Nations community 
delayed. 


23.74 Moreover, with the exception of 
one project in the sample, the files did not 
contain evaluations assessing the results of 
the projects. In addition, less than 20 
percent of the files contained the project 
completion reports required by the 
Department. We noted that expenditure 
accounts are maintained through the use 
of funding arrangements. In cases where a 
number of projects are covered by a single 
funding arrangement or where projects 
take over one year to complete, there is no 
means to capture individual project costs. 
The files we reviewed showed that most 
projects have a time span of over two 
years, and the cost information of the 
individual projects is not readily available. 


23.75 In addition, although completed 
projects are entered into CAIS once a 
year, the submitted lists of these projects 
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Exhibit 23.6 


Case Example - Remedial Work 
Is Continuing Two Years After 
an Environmental Incident, Due 
to Failure to Act on a Timely 
Basis 


are not supported by project completion 
reports. Since CAIS is the basis to 
calculate the proportion of funding for 
operations and maintenance in capital 
projects, there is a risk that maintenance 
funds could be allocated in advance of 
need, before a capital asset is fully 
completed. 


Many environmental issues still have to 
be resolved 


23.76 Capital infrastructure 
development could have an adverse effect 
on the environment. Thus, in assessing the 
feasibility of capital projects, the 
Department requires that an 
environmental screening be completed. 
We did not audit the quality of the 
screening but our review of the sample of 
projects showed almost full compliance 
with the requirement to perform 
screening. However, we noted areas where 
environmental issues still have to be 
resolved. 


23.77 The Indian Act gives the Minister 
discretionary authority to proceed with 
certain environmental protection measures 
on reserves. Part IV of the Canadian 
Environmental Protection Act applies to 
federal departments and agencies, Crown 


corporations and federal lands, including 
reserves or other Crown lands subject to 
the Indian Act. This Part of the Canadian 
Environmental Protection Act provides for 
the making of regulations to protect the 
environment. However, except for the 
Federal Mobile PCB Treatment and 
Destruction Regulations, no other 
regulations have been made under this 
Part. 


23.78 Areas of primary environmental 
risk and concern on reserves include 
above- and below-ground storage tanks, 
sewage treatment, and handling and 
disposal of effluent and waste. 

Exhibit 23.6 illustrates that untreated 
issues pose a significant environmental 
threat and that subsequent clean-up is 
costly and time-consuming. 


23.79 In January 1995, the Department 
testified before a standing committee of 
Parliament and acknowledged the 
regulatory gap under the Canadian 
Environmental Protection Act in 
connection with reserve lands. In the 
absence of relevant regulatory 
requirements, the Department reported 
that it had proceeded to develop an 
environmental management strategy. As 
we completed our audit in May 1995, we 


In 1977, the Department was requested to remove bunker oil that remained in fuel tanks in an 
abandoned cannery, which had become reserve land. In 1990, the First Nation notified the 
Department of its continued concern over the fuel tanks. A 1991 environmental impact report 
submitted by the First Nation reiterated concerns about potential hazards related to the oil in the 


tanks. 


In April 1993, some 4,500 litres of heavy bunker “C” oil spilled from a tank that had fallen 


through the dock of the abandoned cannery. About 10 percent of the spill was contained quickly 
but the remaining 4,000 litres adhered to one-and-a-half kilometres of shoreline adjacent to the 


reserve. The clean-up was eventually completed. In July 1994, an assessment of other tanks in 
the abandoned cannery indicated that at least two other major hydrocarbon spills had occurred in 
the reserve over time. 


Approximately $1.6 million has been spent on the original spill. Further remediation work will 
be required to clean up soil contaminated by the subsequent leaks. A proposal with estimated 
costs of $1 million has been submitted by the First Nation to remediate the site. Moreover, the 
impact on fish and other marine life has not been assessed. Timely action by the Department 
could have alleviated the problems. 
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noted that the environmental management 
strategy had yet to be finalized for 
implementation. 


23.80 In addition, the Department 
advised us that it started to develop an 
Environmental Issues Inventory and 
Remediation Plan in 1992, scheduled for 
completion by March 1997. The initiative 
to develop the Plan comprised four 
phases. Phases one and two consisted of 
searching available records and visiting 
reserves to obtain soil and water samples. 
The Department is engaging in the third 
phase, in-depth testing to determine the 
extent of contamination and the need for 
remedial or follow-up action. We were 
advised that the costs of remediation will 
not be known until after this phase. 
However, over 1,600 environmental issues 
have so far been identified on inhabited 
reserves, and remediation would involve 
millions of dollars. 


23.81 Further, we noted that the 
Department entered into a memorandum 
of understanding in 1984 with other 
federal government departments to define 
their respective roles and responsibilities 
with respect to environmental and other 
concerns in providing capital facilities on 
reserves. The memorandum has remained 
inactive for some time. Correspondence 
from May 1994 showed that the 
Department had started to seek input to 
assess the applicability of the 
memorandum. However, as we completed 
our audit, the memorandum of 
understanding remains to be updated. 


23.82 Insummary, our review of case 
files indicated that there is significant 
room for improvement in the 
Department’s oversight of the delivery of 
capital projects. In addition, many 
environmental issues still have to be 
resolved. 
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23.83 The Department should review 
and confirm areas where compliance 
with departmental requirements in the 
planning, implementation and 
evaluation of capital projects is weak, 
and take action to ensure more efficient 
and effective project delivery. Further, 
the Department needs to adhere to its 
schedule in identifying and addressing 
environmental concerns, including 
working with other departments to 
address the regulatory gap and other 
environmental responsibilities. 


Examining Accountability for 
Results 


Departmental reporting provided some 
data but the data do not always present 
the full status of capital facilities and 
services on reserves 


23.84 In recent Part IIIs of its 
Estimates, the Department reported data 
on the availability of water and sewer 
services for houses and educational 
facilities on reserves. These data showed 
general progress over a five-year period. 
For example, in 1993-94, about 675,000 
square metres of educational facilities 
became available on reserves, an increase 
of almost 25 percent over 1989-90. 


23.85 However, progress in the activity 
as reported in the Part IIIs of the Estimates 
was not related to specific targets set out 
by the Department in its Long-Term 
Capital Plan. Data on progress in priority 
areas such as electrification systems and 
fire protection services were not tabulated. 
Nor was the information on water and 
sewer systems or fire protection services 
analyzed against the targets for reducing 
backlogs. 


23.86 Fire protection services are 
considered a priority area in the activity 
because the services affect the safety of 
communities. This is also an important 


Over 1,600 
environmental issues 
have so far been 
identified on inhabited 
reserves, and 
remediation would 
involve millions of 
dollars. 


Progress in the activity 
as reported in the 

Part Ills of the 
Estimates was not 
related to specific 
targets set out by the 
Department in its 
Long-Term Capital 
Plan. 
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area because of the high rates of death 
from fire on reserves. A report on fire 
losses in Canada showed that the 10-year 
average fatality rate on reserves from 
1983 to 1992 is over three times higher 
than the Canadian average for the same 
period. 


23.87 The 1992-93 to 1996-97 
Long-Term Capital Plan showed that 
about 150 sites with more than 10 houses 
each did not have adequate fire protection 
services. According to the data reflected 
in the Plan that was prepared in 1991, 
about 75 percent of these sites had 
adequate fire protection services at that 
time. The 1995-96 Part III shows that only 
56 percent of the First Nations 
communities had adequate services in 
March 1994. 


23.88 The Department advised us that 
the definitions for adequacy of fire 
protection services were changed in 
1992-93. Had it included the data relating 
to the new category introduced at that 
time, the 56 percent would have been 
restated at 80 percent. This change in 
definitions was not explained in the Part 
IIs. In addition, without a comparable 
basis for the data compiled using the 
previous definitions, the Department is not 
in a position to assess the progress, if any, 
that has been made in the provision of fire 
protection services. 


23.89 Moreover, we noted that the new 
category includes fire protection services 
that have not been verified through site 
survey by a specialist and those that do 
not meet the Department’s LOSS 
standards or have arrangements for the 
provision of required materials and staff. 
With the exception of one regional report 
relating fire loss to inadequacy of capital 
infrastructure, there is no information on 
how the Department’s capital facilities 


and maintenance activity is affecting fire 
protection on reserves. 


23.90 The data in the Part IIIs showed 
that about 92 percent of houses on 
reserves received adequate water services 
in 1993-94 (86 percent in 1989-90). 
However, a survey report released after 
our audit showed that only half of the 
water systems in First Nations 
communities are not experiencing 
problems and about one fifth of the 
systems pose potential health and safety 
concerns. The information disclosed in 
Part III of the Estimates does not always 
present fully the status of conditions on 
reserves. 


Inadequate analysis of the activity’s 
information limits the Department’s 
ability to account for results 


23.91 We would expect the Department 
to have adequate information on the 
effects of funds spent on the capital 
facilities and maintenance activity, to 
account for results in achieving the 
activity’s objective. The primary source of 
the Department’s information on the 
activity is the computerized Capital Asset 
Management System. The CAIS and the 
ACRS are two sub-systems that contain © 
data on the national inventory of 
completed capital assets on reserves and 
on the physical condition of those assets. 


23.92 We have noted that the national 
inventory is not complete because major 
capital projects in progress are not 
captured (paragraph 23.60). Failing to 
recognize projects and works in progress 
understates what has been achieved in 
advancing toward operational targets. In 
addition, information on the physical 
condition of assets was to be obtained and 
included in ACRS over a five-year period. 
As of May 1995, the process had not been 
completed. According to the Department, 
in December 1994 the percentage of assets 
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whose condition was reported ranged from 
25 percent for electrical streetlights to 
91 percent for bridges. 


23.93 We were advised by the 
Department that the Capital Asset 
Management System has the capacity to 
provide various reports required to 
monitor progress toward targets 
established in the capital plan. However, 
we did not find departmental reports that 
would identify and summarize the annual 
progress of the capital facilities and 
maintenance activity against the capital 
plan. Although the authorized funding fell 
short of the Department’s request in the 
plan by some $100 million, there was no 
departmental analysis supporting whether 
and how the targets were to be revised. 
Consequently, the Department does not 
have adequate information to assess 
whether the results of the activity 
correspond annually to the targets, or to 
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basis relative to conditions in other 
Canadian communities. Without such 
information, compiled periodically, the 
Department is not in a position to conduct 
capital planning in the context of its 
overall objective of achieving parity. In 
addition, the Department will not be able 
to inform Parliament of the progress 
accomplished at the end of five years and 
after total expenditures of around 

$3 billion, particularly whether the gap in 
parity is widening or narrowing and to 
wie enear The Department needs 


to conduct periodic 


23.96 In our opinion, to account for 

results of the activity, the Department analyses to assess the 
needs to have information to measure gap between First 
progress annually and in the medium and Nations and an 


long terms. It needs to conduct periodic 
analyses to assess the gap between First 
Nations and an established basis for 
comparison with other Canadian 
communities to address the overall 


established basis for 
comparison with other 
Canadian communities 


account to Parliament for those results. objective of achieving parity. to address the overall 
23.94 The capital plan alsoreferredtoa 23.97 The Department should objective of achieving 
10-year strategy to completely eliminate maintain an inventory of all major parity. 
backlogs. Since 1992-93, when the period _ capital assets on reserves, including 
covered by the capital plan began, there projects in progress. It should analyze 
have been no systematic departmental information to measure and report 
reports analyzing how the projected progress in the capital facilities and 
demands and rate of acquisition of capital maintenance activity toward annual and 
facilities relate to the actual situation. As medium-term to long-term goals. In 
a result, the Department does not have the —_ addition, the Department should 
information to determine whether or to conduct periodic analyses to compare 
what extent the backlogs will be conditions in First Nations with an 
eliminated after 10 years. Such established basis for the purpose of 
information could help the Department to capital planning and for reporting to 
assess whether alternative action within Parliament. 
the five-year period is warranted. It would : 
also form the basis for the Department to Conclusion 
adjust the 10-year target if necessary, and 2 

: ; ' 23.98 Needs and conditions vary among 
the basis for reporting to Parliament. au ; 

the communities of over 600 First 

23.95 With the exception of the survey Nations. The funding allocation 
report on water and sewer systems, there framework for capital facilities and 
are no analyses to assess the conditions on = maintenance is an important tool to match 
reserves and how they compare with the resources with community needs. We 
Department’s LOSS standards or any other _ found that the allocation of funds to the 
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regions does not necessarily correspond to 
the greatest present-day needs on reserves. 
With the completion of the government’s 
program review and the fiscal climate 
restricting growth, it may be an opportune 
time for the Department to revise and 
update its funding allocation framework. 


23.99 In its approach to devolution, the 
Department has continued to transfer the 
responsibility for planning, implementing 
and evaluating capital projects to First 
Nations. However, not all First Nations 
have the same capacity to deliver capital 
projects. Although some are supported by 
the technical units of tribal councils, many 
do not have the benefit of this support. As 
the Department has reduced its 
involvement in delivering the services 
while retaining overall responsibility for 
the activity, risk management becomes 
paramount. We found that the Department 
has not adequately addressed the risk by 
focussing on First Nations that require 
technical or management assistance. 


23.100 In addition, an area of high 
exposure to risk is the maintenance 
component of the activity. We noted that 
maintenance plans, although called for by 
the Department, are not always submitted 
by First Nations. Funding arrangements 
are generally negotiated to cover a 
number of capital and maintenance 
projects and there is no separate costing of 
individual projects. Consequently, there is 
a risk that necessary maintenance work 
may be neglected. The Department is 
ultimately responsible for the capital 
assets and the provision of basic 
infrastructure on reserves. The estimated 
replacement costs of the existing capital 
assets are approaching $7 billion, and the 
Department’s exposure to the risk of 
premature recapitalization could be 
substantial. 


23.101 The objective of the capital 
facilities and maintenance activity is not 


adequately supported by operational 
targets against which progress can be 
measured. Further, the Department’s 
reporting on results of the activity needs 
to be improved. In our view, the 
Department needs to analyze information 
on the activity to account for progress 
annually and in the medium and long 
terms, in the context of the overall 
objective to achieve parity between 
capital facilities and services on and off 
reserves. 


Department’s response: Following the 
devolution of responsibility for the 
delivery of the capital facilities and 
maintenance activity to First Nations, the 
Department has been working in a number 
of areas to ensure that limited capital 
resources are used effectively. It is 
supporting the development of First 
Nations capacity through the funding of 
training and assistance through tribal 
councils. It has developed information 
systems to track major capital assets and 
their condition and is working to improve 
the quality and timeliness of the data and 
reports. 


Standards for the majority of new capital 
facilities have been updated, and 
significant progress has been achieved in 
strengthening the monitoring of funding 
agreements and audits to improve 
accountability. Procedures have been put 
in place to enable First Nations to work 
with regional offices to identify those 
projects that meet the priority concerns of 
health, safety and the preservation of 
assets in good working order, as well as 
assist them to access appropriate 
information and technology . 


Progress has been made, to the extent that 
available resources allow, to bring First 
Nations community assets up to the 
standard of other communities but much 
more remains to be done. 


The primary focus of the capital facilities 
and maintenance activity is to meet the 
immediate infrastructure needs of First 
Nations communities within available 
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resources. This means that priority must 
be given to health and safety concerns 
that have been identified by the regional 
offices working directly with First 
Nations. To the extent that it is relevant to 
this focus, the Department will review the 
targets established in the Long-Term 
Capital Plan and enhance the monitoring 
of the progress being made. Work on the 
updating of the Level of Service Standards 
is being completed as part of maintaining 
a benchmark to ensure that new capital 
facilities in First Nations communities 
meet reasonable standards comparable to 
those in other Canadian communities. 


The needs of First Nations communities 
are constantly shifting, as they are in any 
other community, to respond to such 
factors as changing priorities, population 
increases and new housing construction. 


The current framework for allocations to 
the regions is based in part on identified 
needs and in part on population. The 
resulting stability in allocations allows the 
regions to work with greater certainty with 
First Nations to determine how community 
priorities will be met, and avoids adverse 
reaction when a region already 
experiencing a significant backlog 
receives a reduced allocation. As the 
overall capital resources are inadequate to 
meet the current demand, any reallocation 
will have little impact on meeting the total 
requirements of First Nations 

communities. The Department will, 
however, reconsider the methodology used 
in the allocation of capital funds to the 
regions. 
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The devolution of responsibility for the 
construction and maintenance of capital 
facilities to First Nations has required the 
Department to change its role and the way 
in which it works with First Nations, a 
process which is ongoing. At the same 
time as First Nations are becoming 
directly responsible for the delivery of 
services, the Department is refocussing its 
activities on the need to ensure that 
projects are properly delivered and 
facilities properly maintained. The 
Department will therefore continue to 
review its activities to ensure that 
available resources are used more 
effectively to assess risk and monitor the 
implementation of capital projects and 
maintenance plans. 


As part of its major emphasis on 
accountability, the Department is 
reviewing its procedures for monitoring 
the implementation of capital projects and 
maintenance activities by First Nations. In 
particular, the Department is revising its 
directives on capital projects and 
operations and maintenance. 


The Department has in place a major 
information system that provides an 
inventory of all completed major capital 
projects as well as regular updates of their 
condition. As part of its efforts to improve 
the quality of its information base, the 
Department is continuously looking for 
ways to improve the quality and timeliness 
of data relating to capital assets and 
develop more pertinent reports and 
analyses of conditions in First Nations 
communities. 
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Main Points 


24.1 A revolving fund is a “revenue re-spending authority.” Once Parliament authorizes a revolving fund for 
an organizational unit of the government, the managers of that unit can respend its revenues on an ongoing basis 
for approved purposes and within agreed limits. About $4.3 billion dollars flow through revolving funds each year. 
Most of this amount is for internal support services for the government. A small but growing part is for units that 
serve the public. 


24.2 Treasury Board establishes the policy governing revolving funds. From an accountability and — 
performance perspective, we give the policy a passing grade, but believe that Treasury Board should strengthen it 
to meet today’s changing requirements. 


24.3 Revolving funds affect performance. They are tools that can do useful work, but they are not a cure-all. 
Their use can help to improve productivity in the public service and, in conjunction with other appropriate 
arrangements, can contribute to the achievement of public purposes at reasonable costs. But their use can also 
create conditions that encourage undesirable side effects such as the subordination of public purposes to unit 
goals, and perceptions of subjective pricing. 


24.4 We believe that the relevant Treasury Board rules and procedures would provide a better framework for 
managing these side effects if they were to: 


e make public business more transparent through improved disclosure requirements; and 
¢ make the accounting rules governing cost allocations and transfers simpler, clearer and firmer. 


Most important, Treasury Board has to find ways to improve oversight over units that operate with revolving 
funds. 


24.5 Now is a particularly appropriate time for the government to deal with these issues. The government is 
increasingly using revolving funds for units that serve the public on a cost recovery basis. While the amounts 
involved are relatively modest, this application shifts the price of programs from the general taxpayer to specific 
groups of users. Issues that have been of interest only to public servants will increasingly affect many more 
Canadians. 
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Introduction 


Use of Revolving Funds in the 
Canadian Government 


24.6 The government puts its receipts 
from various sources such as general 
taxation, borrowing, user fees, customs 
duties etc. into the “consolidated revenue 
fund.” These revenues are then allocated 
among its various programs managed by 
departments and agencies. To do this, the 
government uses various forms of 
parliamentary authorities to finance its 
programs, such as statutory authorities 
(e.g. revolving funds), net voting and 
annual appropriations. When a revolving 
fund finances a unit that serves the public, 
it is called an enterprise fund. When it 
finances a unit that provides support 
services to other units of government, it is 
called a common services fund. 


24.7 A revolving fund is a statutory 
parliamentary authority to use the 
revenues generated from an activity to 
finance it. This authority generally 
continues from one year to the next 
without further authority from Parliament. 
Although surpluses or deficits may occur 
from year to year, they are generally 
expected to balance out over time. A 
revolving fund should support increased 
cost effectiveness, optimal use of 
resources, responsiveness to clients and 
good business practices, when used in 
conjunction with other appropriate 
arrangements. Such arrangements include 
the legal and policy framework governing 
the provision of government services, 
leadership of the organization and the 
system of rewards and incentives. 


24.8 Revolving fund accounting 
practices and related requirements for 
disclosure of information are intended to 
help managers and staff focus on costs of 
outputs and performance. The unit derives 
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its revenues from selling its outputs to its 
“customers”. The accounting shows how 
costs relate to outputs, using normal 
business (or accrual) accounting 
conventions. 


24.9 The government can control and 
oversee the growth and performance of a 
unit that uses a revolving fund by making 
sure that the managers of the unit: 


e provide specific, approved goods and 
services, at approved rates; 


e use the revenues from operations to 
fund related activities; and 


e account properly for their 
transactions. 


24.10 Another way to look at a 
revolving fund is as a bank account, or 
line of credit. Exhibit 24.1 consolidates 
the flow of funds for units that operated 
revolving funds in 1993-94. It shows that 
about $4.3 billion of revenues flowed 
through 11 revolving funds in that year. 
About $1.2 billion of the total revenues 
represent fees paid by user departments 
from their appropriations to common 
service units. These units, mainly situated 
in Public Works and Government Services 
Canada, provide support services — such 
as telecommunications, accommodation, 
printing, training, and purchasing services 
— to the rest of government. 


24.11 The government has used 
revolving funds for several decades. 
Between 1980 and 1995, it operated 23 
revolving funds for varying lengths of 
time. Four of them operated throughout 
the entire period. Appendix 1 provides 
basic data about each of these funds. 


24.12 Exhibit 24.2 shows an upturn in 
the number of revolving funds in use over 
the period 1980 to 1995. At 31 March 
1995 there were 17 revolving funds, 
compared with 11 the year before. The 
exhibit also shows that the government is 
using more enterprise revolving funds: 
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A revolving fund uses 
the revenues from an 
activity to finance it. It 
works like a line of 
credit. 
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fees to the public amounted to special operating agencies with separate 
$135 million in 1994-95, compared with revolving funds. 

$70 million in 1993-94. The apparent 

increase in the number of common service Legal Context of Revolving Funds 
funds is due to splitting off portions of the 

Supply Revolving Fund, as some services 24.13 Many statutory and policy 
became optional and were organized as instruments govern the units financed by 


Exhibit 24.1 


Fund Flows 1993-94 (in millions of $) 
per Financial Statements 


INFLOWS : Iie: Pash eral | 
(TOTAL: $4,315) Fees charged to Charges to client Transfers Drawdowns on | Free services from 
client departments departments to (subsidies) from line of credit | host department 
$1,161 recover direct other votes $41 | and central 
(8 funds) disbursements $51 (9 funds) agencies 
Fees charged to the made on their (3funds) | (Note 1) 
public behalf Appropriations | 
$70 ($2,910) $82 | 
(3 funds) (2 funds) (/fund) | 


REVOLVING | 


OUTFLOWS 


(TOTAL: $4,315) Operating Costs Direct Overhead charges Interest on Capital 
$1,268 disbursements made from host drawdown on line acquisitions 
(11 funds) on behalf of client department of credit $28 
(Note 3) departments disclosed in $6 (10 funds) 
$2,910 financial (5 funds) Cost of “other” 
(2 funds) statements services 
$100 $3 
(1 fund) (1 fund) 
Notes: 


(1) Includes such items as legal and financial services as well as other services provided without charge either by the host department or. 
by other departments and central agencies. 


(2) This exhibit includes the 11 revolving funds that were in operation in 1993-94. 
(3) Includes some elements (amount undisclosed) of overhead charges from host departments. 


Source: Public Accounts, 1993-94, Volume II, Part II, Section I, Main Estimates, Part III, 1993-94. 
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revolving funds; the administrative policy 
of Treasury Board plays a central role. 
Together, these instruments make up the 
government’s framework for the operation 
of its individual units. Exhibit 24.3 
describes briefly the legal and 
administrative policy framework within 
which revolving funds work. 


Design of the Audit 


Purpose and Approach 


24.14 We did this audit to inform 
Parliament about how the system of 
internal control and accountability over 
revolving funds was operating. Treasury 
Board policy provides the framework for 
this system: its procedures, particularly its 
monitoring and oversight procedures, are 
key elements of the system of control and 
accountability. We wanted to assess 
whether Parliament could reasonably rely 


1981 1982 1983 1984 
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on the system to promote high 
performance and good accountability from 
units that use revolving funds. 


24.15 We examined both results and 
process. We looked at the results obtained 
from the use of revolving funds over the 
last 15 years. We also examined how the 
Treasury Board policy and procedures 
promote accountability for organizations 
that use revolving funds. Exhibit 24.4 
describes our approach. 


24.16 Hard data about some aspects of 
performance were difficult to find. For the 
most part, we were dealing with indicators 
rather than definitive measures. In some 
cases there were few indicators. It takes 
judgment to interpret indicators, and this 
introduces some subjectivity into our 
findings. Where the data support our 
findings beyond reasonable doubt, we 
have used the words “in our opinion” or 
“we conclude that.” We have used the 
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Other 


We did this audit to 
inform Parliament 
about how the system 
of internal control and 
accountability over 
revolving funds was 
operating. 


Exhibit 24.2 


Number of Revolving Funds That 


Operated 1980-1995 


1993 1994 1995 


Mandatory Optional Regulatory Ny 
Services Services Enterprises WS Enterprises 
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words “it appears that” where our findings | recommended changes for the future. To 


reflect a balance of probabilities. Where develop recommendations, we further 
we were unable to reach a conclusion, we analyzed the results obtained, the links 
say SO. between our findings on results and on 
accountability, and other relevant factors. 
24.17 ‘As stated, our audit focussed on In some cases our analysis suggested that 
the Treasury Board Secretariat. We the keys to better performance lay in areas 
reasoned that it was more important to outside the direct scope of this audit. We 
assess the overall accountability have reported two such concluding 


framework that affects all revolving funds _ observations at the end of the chapter. 
than the management of individual units, 


none of which are identified in this Audit Criteria 
chapter. 

24.19 Weused four criteria to assess 
24.18 As well as assessing results and performance and results obtained from the 
process against criteria, we have use of revolving funds, and five criteria to 


Exhibit 24.3 The role of the Treasury Board to establish administrative policies for the efficient operations 
of government flows from the Financial Administration Act. Its common services policy 
provides the overall framework for the operations of common service organizations and how 
they serve departments and agencies. The contracting policy governs competitive 
procurement. The guide on “Stretching the Tax Dollar — Making the Organization More 
Efficient” provides guidance on how to deliver services more economically and efficiently. 
The special operating agency guidelines provide a general accountability framework for 
the 10 special operating agencies with revolving funds. 


The Legal and Administrative 
Policy Framework 


Administrative policy does not stand alone. It works within the statutory authorities 
describing the functions and powers of the major departments, such as the Department of 
Supply and Services Act and the Department of Justice Act, as well as statutory instruments 
such as the Revolving Funds Act and the Government Contracts Regulations. Taken 
together, these statutory authorities and policies provide the legal context for the operations 
of units financed by revolving funds. 


Changes to the common services policy 


In 1992, in response to recommendations made by the Public Service 2000 Task Force, the 
government changed some important elements of the framework, particularly the common 
services policy. Specifically, Treasury Board decided to make “optional” as many common 
services as possible. Designating a service as optional gives individual line managers the 
right to choose the best-value supplier of support services, whether from a common service 
unit or a commercial sector supplier. The units providing optional services were provided 
with revolving funds. 


At the same time, the government reverted to appropriation financing for most of its 
mandatory support services. This shift in Treasury Board’s common services policy had a 
major impact on common service units using revolving funds. These units are now expected 
to operate in a revenue-dependent mode in a competitive environment. Competition would 
require common service organizations to cater more to the needs of their customers, provide 
good services at competitive prices and operate efficiently. Treasury Board staff believe that 
market mechanisms will generally be more effective than policy mechanisms and 
administrative controls to achieve these benefits. Common service units would “earn their 
markets and pay their way” by demonstrating to customer departments that they are the 
best-value supplier in a competitive environment. 
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determine how well the rules establish 
accountability (see Exhibit 24.5). 


Observations and 
Recommendations 


General Observations 


24.20 Asummary of our findings 
against the criteria used for this audit is 
shown in Exhibit 24.5. The data that we 
were able to obtain indicate that revolving 
fund experience generally met two out of 
four performance criteria and partly met a 
third; the data were insufficient to support 
a conclusion on the fourth. The rules and 
procedures generally met three out of five 
accountability criteria and partly met the 
remaining two. 


24.21 _In this section, we discuss three 
overall observations that emerged from our 
audit about the system of internal control 
and accountability over revolving funds. 
More detailed discussion of our observations 
is presented further on in the chapter. 


Revolving funds are good if used right 


24.22 Revolving funds can do useful 
work, but they are not a cure-all. Their use 
can help improve resource allocation and 
productivity and, in conjunction with 
other appropriate arrangements, can 


contribute to the achievement of program 
objectives. But their use can also create 
conditions that encourage undesirable side 
effects. 


The policy and accountability 
framework gets a passing grade 


24.23 The existing policy and 
accountability framework, while generally 
meeting the criteria set down, can still be 
improved in important areas: 


e the assignment of responsibility and 
authority between unit heads and their 
deputy ministers; : 

Set aaa a Revolving funds can 
do useful work, but 


they are not a cure-all. 


e the consistency with which units 
allocate costs and disclose performance; 
and, most important, 


e the effectiveness of oversight 
arrangements. 


24.24 Improvements in these aspects of 
the control and accountability framework 
would, if implemented, enable the 
government and Parliament to rely more 
on the system to ensure fair pricing, keep 
public objectives in focus, and put 
effective emphasis on productivity. 


The time to act is now 


24.25 The government is increasingly 
using revolving funds for enterprise units. 
It is therefore particularly appropriate to 


Results. To audit results, we compared information about the performance of all units that Exhibit 24.4 
used revolving funds between 1980 and 1995. The information came from many sources. 

We started with public information. This included financial statements, information from the 
Estimates, annual reports for some funds, and past reports of the Office. We drew on our past 
files, the government’s database of internal audit and evaluation reports, and past studies of 


government. We also met with more than 30 former and current public servants. 


Audit Approach 


Accountability. We used five criteria to audit the process. These criteria reflect Office 
positions on what it takes to demonstrate good accountability. We consolidated the relevant 
portions of the administrative policy and related guidance. We then analyzed what it says. 
We asked whether the policy matches responsibility with authority, sets clear expectations, 
and provides guidance about how to manage possible side effects. We also assessed the 
clarity of the answers it gives to questions that often arose in our interviews. We considered 
how well the process makes visible the results achieved. And we looked at how performance 
is monitored and how information is used to improve performance. 
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review the accountability and control 
framework for revolving funds. While the 
amounts are relatively modest, this 
application shifts the price of programs 
from the general taxpayer to the specific 
groups of users who benefit most from the 
service. Issues that have been of interest 
only to public servants will increasingly 
affect Canadians at large. 


Results of Using Revolving Funds 


Do revolving funds simplify resource 
allocation? 

24.26 One of the expected benefits of a 
revolving fund is that it should make it 
easier to allocate resources for 


Exhibit 24.5 


Audit Findings at a Glance 
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1. Help reduce the effort en by senior 
officials and legislators to allocate resources 
and monitor performance 


2. Encourage increased cost effectiveness 
and responsiveness to clients 


3. Encourage businesslike practices, including 
the adjustment of the entity’s resources to 
respond to changing circumstances and 
facilitating the management and mitigation 

of reasonably foreseeable risks 


4. Help achieve public purposes 
at reasonable cost 


government activities. The general 
expectation of self-sufficiency over time 
should impose a discipline on unit 
managers to manage the growth of their 
units so that their costs remain within the 
level of fees earned. Senior managers and 
elected officials should be able to 
concentrate their time and attention on 
allocating resources to activities that are 
of more pressing concern to most 
Canadians, and rely on the system to 
allocate funds efficiently to units with 
revolving funds. 


24.27 _—‘It appears that revolving funds 
have generally met reasonable 


Accountability: The administrative policy framework governing the use of revolving funds should: : 


1. Clearly assign responsibilities 


2. Delegate commensurate and clearly 
bounded authority 


3. Make clear what is to be accomplished 


4. See delegatees periodically disclose, and have 
validated, information about performance 


5. See the delegator monitor and act 
upon performance 
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expectations against this criterion. Public 
servants feel that a revolving fund, and the 
accounting that it requires, give them a 
better base for allocating resources. This 
holds true at both the unit level and the 
central agency level. However, the system 
of internal control and accountability 
could be more reliable. 


24.28 Most unit managers we 
interviewed indicated that they prefer to 
operate under revolving fund financing 
rather than appropriation funding. They 
would not choose to revert to 
appropriation funding, despite the 
additional workload (they must maintain 
two bases of accounting, for example) and 
the extra effort required to match expenses 
to variable revenues. Similarly, Treasury 
Board staff indicated that, at the time of 
initial approval, they get better financial 
and performance information for activities 
financed by revolving funds than for those 
financed by appropriations. In part this 
reflects the more extensive published 
information required of units with 
revolving funds. And in part it relates to 
additional information in the submissions 
they send to Treasury Board. 


24.29 
control without an annual vote of funds, 
members of Parliament depend heavily on 
the system of internal control and 
accountability over revolving funds. 
Specifically, they should expect the 
system to ensure that funded operations 
work efficiently; to charge costs and 
determine transfers consistently; to set 
prices fairly; and to disclose fully the 
activities of funded operations. However, 


To maintain parliamentary 


there are limits on the extent to which 
Parliament or the government can rely on 
the system to achieve these ends. 
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Do revolving funds promote 
cost-effective and responsive service? 


24.30 Revolving funds should help 
managers and staff focus on costs, 
productivity and customer satisfaction. 
These elements determine the success or 
failure of the entity. The expectation of 
self-sufficiency should give them the 
incentive to provide services that are 
better, faster and cheaper. The accounting 
entailed should give them better 
information for managing and making 
visible their performance. 


24.31 ‘It appears that this criterion has 
generally been met. We found reasonably 
strong evidence that revolving funds do 
help to shift attention to customer needs. 
Empirical data on productivity and costs, 
however, send a more mixed message. 


24.32 Service. Managers interviewed 
said that revolving fund financing helped 
change the focus of their staff and made 
them more interested in understanding 
what their customers wanted. This 
increased focus on customer service is 
corroborated by our previous audits of 
common service agencies, by the Public 
Service 2000 task force report on common 
services and by client satisfaction surveys. 
This focus is not always apparent, 
however. In at least two cases, for 
example, a common service unit’s 
emphasis on costs and productivity 
improvement contributed to significant 
client dissatisfaction. 


24.33. Costs and productivity. 
Published data allowed us to track 
productivity for seven units that operated 
with revolving funds for three years or 
more during the period 1979-80 to 
1993-94. Two reported significant 
improvements in productivity; two 
showed a significant decrease; and three 
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There are limits on the 
extent to which 
Parliament or the 
government can rely 
on the system. 
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Revolving funds 
helped managers 
adjust resource levels 
but risks need to be 


reflected no significant change. 
(““Significant” is set at five percent a year.) 


24.34 Previous studies have shown that 
units financed by revolving funds 
generally tend to focus on improving 
services and increasing their market share, 
rather than on reducing their operating 
costs. While most managers recognize that 
getting a revolving fund authority carries 
an expectation that productivity will 
improve, such recognition is not universal. 
In our opinion, this expectation is 
sufficiently important that it should be 
unequivocal. 


Have business practices improved? 


24.35 A key intended benefit of a 
revolving fund is that it encourages the 
use of up-to-date management practices 
and techniques. These promise to help 
government operate in a way that 
combines a businesslike concern for 
efficiency and costs with traditional public 
service values like fairness and probity. 
Such practices and techniques are in the 
areas of business planning, budgeting and 
accounting. The tests of the techniques 
include whether they help government 
units break from traditional patterns of 
resource allocation and whether they help 
manage, rather than avoid, risks. 


24.36 In our opinion, the results 
obtained partly meet reasonable 
expectations. The data suggest that 
revolving funds have helped unit 
managers adjust resources to changing 


managers we interviewed attributed — at 
least partly — decisions to re-examine the 
rationale for some of their activities to 
revolving fund financing and the 
accompanying additional information and 
pressures. In some cases, services that 
were found to be costing too much were 
abandoned and different, cheaper ways 
were found to deliver the same or better 
service. 


24.38 We heard about a number of such 
adjustments by units with revolving funds. 
For example: 


e one unit decided to stop delivering 
services that were available commercially; 


e aunit manager stopped direct 
delivery of a cost-recovered service in 
favour of a licensing arrangement with the 
private sector when analysis of costs 
showed that the unit’s delivery costs alone 
equalled or exceeded the fees it charged, 
without considering the price of the 
service; and 


e another unit manager decided that 
his unit should not compete with the 
private sector because the estimated lower 
volume of sales would likely result in 
higher prices. 


24.39 Managing risks. A second test of 
businesslike behaviour is the incidence of 
undesirable side effects. We do not imply 
that there should be “zero tolerance” of 
such side effects: some can be signs that 
things are changing. But governing, at 
whatever level, remains an essentially 


better mana g ed. pote action. A government can accept 
circumstances. The adjustments may not undesirable side effects only to a certain 
always have been smooth, and may not level before they divert attention from 
always have been fast enough to meet main purposes. Proponents of revolving 
stakeholder expectations. But they have funds acknowledged that their use might 
been made. In the management of risks, give rise to side effects such as the 
however, some improvement is needed. following: 
24.37 Adjusting resource levels to e they might be used to circumvent 
changing circumstances. A number of parliamentary authority; 
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e they might cause people to put the 
goals of their individual units before those 
of the government as a whole; and 


e instead of improving performance 
they might be used to pass on excessive 
costs due to inefficiency, by charging 
users higher prices. 


24.40 We tested for the level of 
incidence of these side effects. We 
reviewed instances that have come to light 
publicly, information shown in the public 
reports of units with revolving funds, 
information in our files and comments 
made by managers during interviews. 
Exhibit 24.6 summarizes the results and 
describes the nature and extent to which 
these side effects have occurred. It 
suggests the need for more effective 
Strategies to mitigate and manage these 
risks. 


Are public purposes being achieved at a 
reasonable cost? 


24.41 ~All government activities have a 
public purpose. For common service 
revolving funds, some public purposes 
relate to unifying the public service, 
reducing its operating costs and 
maintaining its core values. For enterprise 
revolving funds, public purposes are 
specific to each unit. 


24.42 Common service applications. 
Beginning with the report of the Royal 
Commission on Government Organization 
(Glassco, 1962), the government 
centralized many of its support services 
such as accommodation, fleet 
management, telecommunications, 
translation and procurement. 
Centralization was expected to bring 
important benefits. It would help develop 
the professional management of support 
services, allow line managers to focus on 
their core programs, enable the 
government to realize economies of scale, 
maintain core values of the public service, 
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and promote national objectives through 
the government’s own administration. 
Central common service units were given 
monopolies. Glassco and, later, the Royal 
Commission on Financial Management 
and Accountability (Lambert, 1979) 
advocated revolving funds as tools to help 
guard against the danger of inefficient and 
unresponsive monopoly service. They also 
argued that accrual accounting associated 
with revolving funds would permit 
periodic comparison and re-evaluation of 
“make or buy” decisions about these 
services. 


24.43 Throughout the period we 
reviewed, the government used a mix of 
appropriation and revolving fund 
financing for its common services. It 
never used revolving funds fully in all the 
areas for which they were recommended 
and it did not fully implement the 
oversight mechanisms that were 
advocated. 


24.44 Assessing the achievement of 
public purposes by a common service unit 
has to be done across the government. 
Between 1980 and 1994 this Office 
conducted over 20 audits of defined 
common services across the government. 
The audits were generally unable to 
conclude whether public purposes had 
been achieved, because of underlying 
reasons that centered around: 


e unclear or conflicting purposes; 


e unclear assignment of 
responsibilities; and 


e poor information. 


24.45 Nor did these audits provide solid 
grounds for believing that support services 
were being delivered efficiently and 
economically. Similarly, the findings of 
the Nielsen and PS 2000 task forces 
suggested significant room for 
improvement. 
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Exhibit 24.6 


Incidence of Side Effects 


Transfers 


Enough has been said about revolving funds being used to transfer funds between the votes of one year and the next that no more than a 
mention is needed in this chapter. The government has moved energetically to minimize this side effect through the use of directed internal 
audits. Enough has also been said about past instances of exclusion of applicable costs to report a modest surplus when any reasonable 
definition of the costs would have shown significant losses (necessitating higher fees). Such well-publicized events affected four of the 16 
funds we analyzed for side effects. 


At a much lower level, we found inconsistent treatment and incomplete disclosure of costs transferred between votes in the financial 
statements made available to Parliament. These transfers affect the prices that are paid for services. The general level of overhead in 
government is usually estimated at 15 to 20 percent. Any government unit that does not achieve a surplus sufficient to cover a reasonable 
amount of overhead is not breaking even, no matter what its financial statements might suggest. The Public Accounts for 1993-94 show 
one of 11 funds being charged for overhead services, but do not disclose the basis on which the charge is made. 


Unit goals supplanting public purposes 


One concern sometimes raised about revolving fund financing is that the emphasis on self-sufficiency can divert attention from public 
purposes: a single-minded focus on the unit’s revenue can lead to unwanted behaviours. These include, for example, “churning” outputs to 
increase unit revenue and (apparent) productivity, even though the outputs do not serve overall public purposes or customer needs. In at 
least one case, this type of behaviour contributed to a decision by the government to go back to appropriation financing. The reported 
incidence of such behaviour affects about 20 percent of units with revolving funds. 


Another undesirable behaviour is the reported extent to which unit performance received little time or attention so long as the unit was not 
reporting a loss. Achievement of public purposes was not a matter of ongoing concern. About one third of all units and three quarters of 
common service units show this side effect to some extent. 


Both categories of this side effect emphasize the need for financial reporting to be accompanied by appropriate reporting and oversight of 
performance, defined more broadly, to mitigate the risk that important aspects of performance cease to count because no one measures 
them. 


Excessive cost reflected in prices 


Revolving funds for both mandatory and optional common services have experienced problems in bringing their administrative and billing 
costs into reasonable line, as reported in previous studies and OAG reports. Excessive costs factor into the prices that users pay. 
Discontent with the level of fees charged contributed, at least partly, to the government’s decision to stop using revolving funds for common 
services unless users also had the option of getting the same or similar services from the private sector. 


Some concern has been raised about the government changing user fees for an increasing number of services without having taken 
sufficient action to make the service more efficient. There may be some grounds for this concern, based on the available data. Financial 
statements do not generally show the levels of support and overhead costs in units with revolving funds, but there are indicators that they 
may be increasing. By contrast, at least one unit that recently received a revolving fund authority carried out extensive benchmarking to 
establish the potential for better and more efficient operations. 


Complaints of unfair competition 


Private sector competitors have expressed concerns that undisclosed subsidies give revolving funds an unfair advantage in competitive 
bidding. They reason that subsidized units should not be allowed to bid against them. For example, they see benefits from the corporate 
services that common service units receive from central agencies and their home departments. Recent allegations that one common service 
unit competed unfairly required the government to devote significant amounts of senior management time and attention to restructuring the 
activities of the unit. We heard of more muted but similar concerns about three other units with revolving funds. 


A second aspect of competition receives less publicity but causes similar tensions within the public service. It is found between common 
service organizations and departmental functional groups: they compete for mandates. The concern is that the differences in bases of 
accounting used preclude fair comparisons, and sometimes lead to decisions that are good for the individual department, but poor for the 


whole government: for example, when the government buys three expensive printing presses but could meet all its needs with one, used 
fully. 


These complaints consume a lot of time at senior levels. Our analysis suggests that they are less an issue of revolving funds than of the 
government’s overall approach to managing the growth and performance of its supporting services. They do underline, however, the need 
to be able to make fair comparisons using reliable data prepared on a consistent basis. 
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24.46 In 1990, the government 
discontinued “‘in principle” the use of 
revolving funds unless the users of 
services were free to choose between the 
common service unit or a private sector 
supplier. 


24.47 Our analysis of available 
information does not support any strong 
differentiation in performance among 
common service units based only on their 
financing. It suggests that three other 
factors appear to influence performance: 


e the oversight arrangements in the 
unit and how they engage stakeholders 
and give them a say in the operations; 


e the leadership of the unit; and 


e the nature of the competition and 
how it is regulated. 


24.48 Wecan reach no firm conclusions 
on these data. It is not possible to isolate 
the effects of revolving funds from those 
of other arrangements, such as those 
mentioned in paragraph 24.7. 


24.49 The broader issue of the 
management of support services is 
discussed under the heading “‘Related 
Observations”, beginning at paragraph 
24.100. 


24.50 Enterprise applications. Units 
with enterprise revolving funds generally 
serve client groups outside the 
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24.51 Again, we conclude that the 
performance of units with revolving funds 
is Closely linked to factors other than their 
financing. Key factors include leadership 
and oversight arrangements of the units. 


Accountability for Use of 
Revolving Funds 


24.52 Treasury Board staff had begun 
work to provide better guidance on the 
application of the revolving fund policy 
before we began our audit. They had 
drafted a revised guide to explain the 
policy better, for example. Our 
recommendations, for the most part, are 
intended to add weight and focus to their 
initiatives. 


Three related factors 
influence public 
Purpose performance: 
oversight; leadership; 
and competition. 


Are responsibilities clearly assigned and 
commensurate authorities delegated? 


24.53 The first step toward effective 
management or accountability is to assign 
responsibilities and delegate 
commensurate authority. Our first two 
accountability criteria therefore looked at 
how clearly the rules and procedures 
establish: 


e who is responsible for what; and 


e what boundaries there are to their 
authority. 


24.54 It appears that both these criteria 
have been generally met. The rules 
attributing responsibilities and delegating 
authority address the matters that we 


Responsibilities and 
authority are generally 
Clear ... with two 


government. Assessing whether they wauituex Pera Mem (o.and they are important exceptions. 
accomplish their program objectives is generally clear and consistent with similar 
somewhat easier because it does not have poligy: sislements: Howener thers, are Gao 
to be done across government. amportgnkexcenBons<pabwamant 
Management of the units generally comment, especially in the light of the 
provide some qualitative disclosure of poverimentisseneral endo Ward steake 
public purposes and performance in their focus on results and accountability rather 
pp : than on rules and process. These are: 
annual reports. As for reducing costs, the 
data suggest mixed performance among e the assignment of monitoring 
different units and within the same unit responsibilities and authority (discussed 
over time. beginning at paragraph 24.85); and 
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Key expectations have 
softened over time. 
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e the division of responsibilities 
between unit heads and their deputy 
ministers. 


24.55 Exhibit 24.7 shows how the 
policy allocates responsibility. It does not 
assign any responsibilities specifically to 
the direct managers of the funded 
operations. No guidance is provided on 
how these managers (who, in a sense, act 
as the “trustees” of the fund) share 
responsibilities and authority with their 
deputy ministers and support groups or 
functional managers. Further, the policy 
does not provide clear guidance on how to 
ensure that the authority limits are not 
exceeded on a day-to-day basis. Put 
simply, the policy is not entirely clear on 
who is responsible for the fund. This is a 
basic issue of accountability. Studies of, 
for example, special operating agency 
experience underline the need to get 
responsibility and authority straight 
between individual units and the host 
department. 


24.56 We recognize that it is difficult to 
write policies for governing interpersonal 
relations, and that policy is no substitute 
for people. We also respect Treasury 
Board’s traditional position of not 
intruding too much in the affairs of 
individual departments. But because 
control through a revolving fund is 
different, and not well understood, we 
believe that leadership from Treasury 
Board is needed in this area. 


24.57 Treasury Board should provide 
additional guidance in its policies, or in 
some other appropriate vehicle, on the 
general organizational relationship 
between the unit operating a revolving 
fund and the host department. 


Treasury Board Secretariat response: 
Within the existing government 
framework, consisting of legislation, 
regulations and Treasury Board policies, 
this recommendation will be taken into 


account when the next revisions to the 
revolving fund policy are made. 


Are there clear expectations about what 
is to be achieved? 


24.58 Accountability requires that 
objectives, goals and strategies should be 
well understood by all concerned. 


24.59 It appears that this criterion is 
generally met. However, key expectations 
expressed in the policy have softened over 
time and, as we have stated, should be 
understood unequivocally. 


24.60 Policy expectations. The policy 
has changed over time. In 1970 the 
eligibility criteria for establishing a 
revolving fund sent two strong messages: 
first, the managers who received revolving 
fund financing were expected to keep 
distinct the operations financed this way; 
and second, they were expected to recover 
all their costs. 


24.61 They were to keep clear 
boundaries to the financed operation so 
that all relevant — and only relevant — 
costs could be fairly attributed to it. They 
were expected to recover the total costs 
of operations. In short, they were expected 
to be completely self-financing. If these 
conditions were met, the full costs of the 
government programs would become 
visible and one group of users would not 
unwittingly subsidize another. 


24.62 From 1980 on, the rules became 
more flexible. They now make revolving 
fund financing available to 
“self-sustaining (or nearly self-sustaining) 
transactions that provide client-oriented 
services.” 


24.63 Current practice. Treasury 
Board officials suggest that the revised 
eligibility criteria are not always applied 
with rigor. We noted that as many as a 
quarter of the existing revolving funds do 
not meet one or both of the expectations 
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Exhibit 24.7 


Division of Responsibilities and Authority As Set 
Out in Treasury Board Policy 


Treasury Host Unit 
Board © Department Managers 
Create/Dissolve/Amend _ Approve Approve - Prepare 
Organizational Tasks _ ee 2 
— Allocate responsibility Approve Prepare 
— Delegate authority Approve Prepare 
— Spending control mechanism Approve Prepare 
Directives : a 
— Basis of accounting Approve Prepare 
— Disclosure Approve Prepare 
_ Appointments __ _ 
— Unit managers Approve 
_ Submissions/Plans _ Receivell) _ a = . 
— Terms and conditions Approve Prepare 
— Purpose Approve Prepare 
— Benefits Approve Prepare 
— Plans Approve Prepare 
— Operating budgets ($) Approve Prepare 
— Capital budgets ($) Approve Prepare 
— Performance indicators Approve Prepare 
— Estimate short/long—-term demand Approve Prepare 
— Resources acquired/obligations assumed Approve Prepare 
Reports _ ee 
— Year-end financial statements Receive _ Receive . Prepare 
—  Periodic/interim Receive Prepare 
Audit and Validation —__ 2 ae 
— Terms of reference Recommend Approve 
— Selection Approve 
— Acton report Approve 
Ongoingapprovals oo — 
— Pricing Approve Prepare 
— Service line change Approve Prepare 
— Capital investment Approve Prepare 
— Use of surplus Approve Prepare 
—  Write-offs of deficits Approve Approve Prepare 
— Amount of financial support Approve Prepare 


Notes on terminology: 
“Prepare” means the task of developing the submission or proposing action for approval. 


“Approve” in the case of Treasury Board, means the agreement with the submission presented by the preparer (generally the host 
department) before the fact. In the case of Parliament it means approval by a vote in the House. 


“Receive” means that Parliament has knowledge by virtue of the matter being tabled: e.g. the annual statements of each revolving 
fund are received as part of the Public Accounts each year. 


(1) Parliament receives summary material as part of the Estimates process. 
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It is time to make 
best-practice 
disclosure a 
requirement rather 
than a choice. 
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expressed in the policy. In our view, this 
points out the importance of stronger 
oversight and review of the continuing 
suitability of this form of financing. 


24.64 We believe that policy statements 
or guidance might usefully be 
strengthened and that eligibility criteria 
need to be reassessed to address the drift 
from the original expectations to the 
current practice. 


24.65 Treasury Board should 
strengthen the criteria for granting 
revolving funds and for periodically 
assessing and reaffirming their 
continued appropriateness. 


Treasury Board Secretariat response: 
This recommendation will be taken into 
account when the next revisions to the 
policy are proposed. 


Is performance disclosed and validated? 


24.66 Good accountability requires that 
those who are assigned responsibility and 
delegated authority report periodically on 
the results achieved, using agreed 
measures and formats. 


24.67 In our opinion, the criterion has 
been partly met. The policy and related 
sources contain much that is appropriate 
in the area of disclosure and validation of 
accountability information. In practice, 
many units go beyond the minimum 
requirements of the policy. However, this 
is not universal, and there is room to 
improve disclosure of both performance 
and financial information. We think that it 
is time to make the best-practice 
disclosure a requirement rather than the 
choice of individual managers. 


24.68 Accounting conventions. 
Revolving fund policy and other related 
guidelines contain information on how to 
account for revolving funds using accrual 
accounting practices. The guidelines 


currently allow for a degree of flexibility 
on a case-by-case basis. Flexibility allows 
the government to reflect its broader 
accounting requirements; it also leaves the 
government vulnerable to the perception 
that it counts costs in different ways in 
different situations. 


24.69 Treasury Board staff have moved 
toward adoption of Generally Accepted 
Accounting Principles in their draft guide 
on revolving funds. We support this move 
and believe it should be reflected in 
policy. The emphasis on cost recovery 
means moving to accounting practices that 
capture full costs in the proper periods. 
This means adopting a consistent basis of 
accounting. It also will remove undue 
flexibility in choosing case by case what 
costs to include or exclude in prices to the 
public, and in making transfers between 
votes and periods. 


24.70 Treasury Board should adopt 
Generally Accepted Accounting 
Principles as the standard financial 
accounting measure for all revolving 
funds. 


Treasury Board Secretariat response: The 
Treasury Board Secretariat recognizes the 
importance and usefulness of Generally 
Accepted Accounting Principles, and this © 
recommendation will be taken into 
account when the next revisions to the 
policy are proposed. 


24.71 Disclosure and reporting. We 
observed two main opportunities to 
improve financial accounting disclosure 
by units with revolving funds. Adopting 
disclosure requirements closer to those 
now required in the private sector would 
help to realize these opportunities. 


24.72 First, the current rules allow 
flexibility in the disclosure of segmented 
information. Financial statements make 
visible the results of only one in four of 
the common services (as defined in the 
Treasury Board policy) that are provided 
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by common service units with revolving 
funds. If segmented information were a 
policy requirement for revolving funds, 
users of the financial statements would be 
able to see the results of all significant 
services. 


24.73 Second, the rules should require 
that all organizations with revolving funds 
provide management discussion and 
analysis of their operations. 


24.74 Treasury Board staff point out 
(and we accept) that disclosure rules — 
and practices — for revolving funds are 
better than for the rest of government. 


24.75 As we have already noted, lack of 
disclosure feeds perceptions of unfairness. 
Private sector suppliers do not accept that 
they operate on a level playing field with 
common service units. There is a view 

that perceived subsidies to common 
service agencies provide an unfair 
advantage because full costs are not 
reflected in revolving fund accounts. 


24.76 Performance reporting. An 
opportunity exists to improve the 
framework and rules for reporting on 
operational performance. Operational 
information has to be related to financial 
performance to get a reasonable picture of 
what has happened. A broader, consistent 
framework for reporting would focus 
attention on the aspects of performance it 
embraced. There is evidence to suggest 
that requiring disclosure along these lines 
would encourage managers to keep 
important goals in view. Many of the units 
with revolving funds already provide 
extensive annual reports. We think it is 
time to make this level of disclosure the 
rule, rather than a choice. 
Cross-referencing the Estimates to these 
annual reports would also allow the 
government to simplify the Estimates. 
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24.77 Treasury Board should require 
that units using revolving funds adopt a 
form of annual reporting that includes 
financial statements, performance 
reporting using an established available 
framework and a comprehensive 
“Management Discussion and Analysis” 
section. These reports should be 
submitted to Treasury Board and be 
available for public scrutiny. 


Treasury Board Secretariat response: The 
Treasury Board Secretariat recognizes the 
usefulness of this recommendation, and it 
will be given full consideration when the 
next revisions to the policy are proposed. 


24.78 Audit and validation. The audit 
and validation rules for revolving funds 
require that departmental internal audit 
plans include a review of compliance of 
Operations with Treasury Board policy. 
The nature and scope of validation is not 
specified in the policy. 


24.79 Currently the annual financial 
statements of five revolving funds are 
audited by private sector firms on behalf 
of their host departments. The financial 
statements of another are audited 
independently by the Auditor General. 
The remaining funds are included in the 
internal audit cycles of the departments in 
which they reside. 


24.80 Officials of the host department 
may also validate the financial statements 
of a revolving fund. 


24.81 There are two problems in 
practice. First, because the funds use 
different accounting conventions, as we 
have noted, the audits apply different 
criteria, which affect their conclusions. 
Second, most of these audits do not 
address compliance with relevant 
authorities. 


24.82 Public Works and Government 
Services Canada has developed a standard 
set of terms of reference for audits of its 


Disclosure practices 
for revolving funds are 
better than for the rest 
of government. 


Many of the units with 
revolving funds 
already provide 
extensive annual 
reports. 
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Treasury Board staff 
have not been able to 
discharge the full 
scope of the 
monitoring and 
approval 
responsibilities 
reserved to them by 
current policy. 


revolving funds. This initiative, together 
with clearer and more consistent 
accounting and disclosure rules (see 
paragraphs 24.68 to 24.76), could provide 
the foundation for more effective 
validation in the future. 


24.83 Model terms of reference could 
be extended to require that the individual 
carrying out the validation also express an 
opinion on compliance with other 
authority matters and on the relevance and 
completeness of performance reporting. 
We believe that Parliament would also 
benefit by knowing who has validated the 
statements it receives. 


24.84 Treasury Board should issue 
guidelines for independent validation of 
disclosed information on revolving 
funds that calls attention specifically to 
compliance with authority as well as to 
the fairness of the financial statements, 
and that identifies who carried out the 
validation. 


Treasury Board Secretariat response: The 
Treasury Board Secretariat will take this 
recommendation into account when the 
next revisions to the policy are made. 


Do those responsible monitor and act on 
performance and results? 


24.85 Should they wish to do so, 
parliamentarians should be able to 
periodically scrutinize, discuss, question 
and eventually approve the results and the 
accounts of revolving funds. They should 
also be in a position to comment on the 
resources allocated and the continued 
pertinence of the program. Accountability 
is required for all types of government 
activities, including those that are 
financed by revolving funds. 


24.86 The Treasury Board Secretariat 
plays an important role in the 
accountability chain through its oversight 
responsibilities, which are outlined in the 


revolving fund policy. It advises 
government, which in turn is accountable 
to Parliament. The ability of both 
Parliament and government to rely on the 
system of internal control and 
accountability depends on the 
effectiveness of checks and balances over 
key management decisions. 


24.87 Weconclude that this criterion 
has been partly met. Treasury Board staff 
have not been able to discharge the full 
scope of the monitoring and approval 
responsibilities reserved to them by 
current policy. 


24.88 Treasury Board’s oversight 
responsibilities consist of the following 
elements: 


e ensuring that the eligibility 
requirements for obtaining revolving fund 
authority are met by the entities seeking 
such authority; 


e reviewing and approving the initial 
business plans of units with revolving 
funds and, every year thereafter, their 
rates and fee structures; 


e setting out and reviewing the general 
costing approach to be used to determine 
the costs of products and services; 


e ensuring compliance with the 
Treasury Board’s revolving fund policy on 
disclosure requirements concerning the 
type of information needed to monitor the 
financial and operational performance of 
entities financed by revolving funds; and 


e periodically evaluating the revolving 
fund policy to determine whether it works. 


24.89 As shown in Exhibit 24.7, the 
policy concentrates approval 
responsibilities and authority almost 
exclusively in the Treasury Board, 
supported by its staff. Treasury Board staff 
acknowledge that the current 
arrangements only partly allow them to 
discharge the full scope of these 
responsibilities. 


ee 
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24.90 In order to discharge this 
responsibility adequately, the staff of the 
Treasury Board need to have assurance 
that the relevant performance and 
financial data provided by revolving fund 
entities are accurate and reliable. The data 
need to be based on a set of generally 
accepted rules that are consistent from 
year to year across all entities using 
revolving funds. Under the present 
arrangements, they do not always have 
such assurance. 


24.91 Treasury Board staff need to have 
a clear understanding of the actual 
accounting practices followed by the 
revolving fund entity and its host 
organization. There is a lack of 
consistency in the methods of determining 
the financial position and operating results 
for revolving funds. This puts staff at a 
disadvantage and they cannot adequately 
perform their task of determining how 
revenues and expenses should be 
equalized. Consequently, ministers and 
Parliament have limited assurance that 
this important monitoring task is being 
carried out on a consistent basis for all 
revolving funds. 


24.92 The monitoring and approval of 
management decisions are key steps in 
promoting accountability for the activities 
financed by revolving funds. To promote 
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e greater delegation of monitoring 
responsibility and commensurate authority 
to host departments. 


24.93 Treasury Board Secretariat 
should consider alternative strategies 
and approaches for oversight of 
revolving funds. 


Treasury Board Secretariat response: 
Independent of the funding mechanism 
chosen for an activity, the government 
considers and implements alternative 
strategies and approaches for oversight as 
appropriate. Examples are provided in the 
recent publication “Framework for 
Alternative Program Delivery” . 


Related Observations 


24.94 The following observations relate 
to matters outside the direct scope of our 
audit. Our analysis, however, suggests that 
action on them might contribute to better 
results in future from the use of revolving 
funds. 


Building capacity: training, skills and 
education 

24.95 Treasury Board staff had 
identified an opportunity to improve skills 
and promote an understanding of 
revolving funds before we began this 
audit. Our observations and findings tend 
to support their assessment. Those we 
interviewed saw a clear gap between the 


financial and accounting skills usually There is a need to 


effective accountability and control there found in government and those needed to consider alternative 
is a need for Treasury Board to consider operate a revolving fund well. About 20 
erie mine tind approaches to 
alternative strategies for sharing and percent of the units using revolving funds 
improving the critical oversight had gone outside the government to bring oversight. 
responsibility. Strategies that might be in needed technical skills, for example. 
considered include: 24.96 There is a broader issue involved 
that relates to the training and education 

e advisory boards as used by some of line managers of units financed with 
Special operating ascncira '9 provide revolving funds. Their career paths have 
peccholder pyeright abd put to often exposed them to revolving funds for 
management decisions; Egat ; 

only a limited time. 

e the use of public hearings to review 24.97 Three classes of observation tend 
rates and mandates; and to suggest training and education needs at 
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Practices suggests a 
misunderstanding of 
revolving fund 


financing. support the conclusion that education and task force on Overheall ser wices: 
training are needed. Analysts there said 24.102 Our observations suggest the 
that they would like the opportunity to need for, and importance of, a 
rely more oe departmental Dele tose€ —_ comprehensive review of the overall 
that operations are truly efficient. management of support services across 
24.98 We conclude that it would be government. We have made no 
useful to develop a broader assessment of recommendations in this area because M 
training and education needs, and a was outside the direct scope of this audit. 
strategy for meeting them. This might EDTA. RS ue suggest some broader 
provide a useful pilot for the government’s ee eae ques BODS that tie FDeteu 
broader adoption of accrual accounting. review might useTully clarify for the 
government and Parliament: 
24.99 Treasury Board staff should ; 
assess how best to build the appropriate ¢ What is the government's overall 
capacity needed to support better use of policycn nc should Provieeos 
P ; purchase support services, and on who 
revolving funds and accrual accounting. 
should provide them? 
Trea B ] 5 : 
reasury Board Racrelinia PTESD ied Bue e What other funding, accounting, or 
Treasury Board Secretariat agrees with eat: 
: : organizational tools might the government _ 
this recommendation, and had already 
; use to control the growth and performance 
taken steps prior to the commencement of : 5 egg 
: i of those support services that it decides it 
the audit to achieve these ends. a phe 
should provide itself? 
Managing support services for e How will the government fairly 
government compare, on an ongoing basis, the relative 
24.100 When revolving funds are used to soe or sues nS eae 
: A services from private sector suppliers, 
finance units that provide support services ; : 
i ee ee common service agencies and service 
ip Povernment: Ne wipe phy oe units in individual departments? 
interacts with many other policy areas. 
These policy areas were outside the direct e Who will be accountable for the 
scope of our audit. Nevertheless, our future growth and performance of support 
analysis suggests that the root causes of Sede gs  2 ety the government, and how 
two side effects associated with revolving ae they make het ibe a A 
funds may stem from the way revolving LSI Leta pS em Fel UE Mea 
fund policy interacts with these other e What is the most efficient, effective 
policies: the risk that unit goals may be and fair way to set up and regulate 
placed before those of the government as competition among private sector 
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this level. First, we saw a number of 
practices that suggest a misunderstanding 
of revolving fund financing. These include 
cases where departmental officials 
imposed staffing or financial cuts rather 
than insisting on better productivity. 
Second, there are indications that 
managers did not fully appreciate the risks 
inherent in revolving fund financing, and 
how they could manage them. Third, our 
interviews with Treasury Board staff 


a whole; and the risk of complaints about 
unfair competition, particularly in 
association with optional common 
services. 


24.101 As part of its continuing program 
review, the government has asked for a 
government-wide review of the provision 
of support services. Appointed officials 
have begun to respond to this request 
through such means as a deputy minister 


suppliers, common service agencies and 
service units in individual departments? 
24.103 The need for Parliament and 
government to get clear answers on the 
above issues goes well beyond any interest 


Audit Team 


A. Boucher 
B. Neilson 
M. Pound 
J. Reperto 
H. Shipton 
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they may have in revolving funds. From 
the perspective of this audit, however, the 
answers would help clarify some of the 
issues identified in the chapter that 
surround the use of revolving funds for 
optional common services. 


For information, please contact Michael Weir, the responsible auditor. 
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Appendix | 


Revolving Funds in Government 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Se . : ee Balance at 31 March 1995 
og | 24 |] ye 
os ee i = | « 
i -- e  o ee 
: «ct S Qe 
ee era ae ee ot eas = —E se 
FUND NAME oe | MWB | $2 (25 
Notes |) eter |e aa (eee) eid 
Common Services Funds— Mandatory 
Supply To acquire and provide goods and 
services required by departments 
and agencies. 1975 1991 200,000 3 NIL NIL NIL 
Sub Total _ ——r——C—C—C—CO*“'CONCC 
Mandatory Services rr—“‘“OéONCONOCOOCssiCiaCiC‘ i‘ OCCCCiCON‘NONOirédsCOizdK;C:zC;sC : a 
eat | ofl LIL = eee 
Common Services Funds - Optional 
Government To plan and provide 
Telecommunications telecommunication facilities and 
Agency services to federal departments 
and agencies. 1963 1994 64,000 6 
Staff Development & To provide training and 
Training development to the Public 
Service. 1971 | 4,500 13 14,528 
Architectural, Engineering To make expenditures for 
and Realty Service undertakings by PWGSC on 
behalf of other government 
departments. 1980 450,000 8 119,875 219,685 439,059 
b + - 
Canada Communication To provide printing, publishing, 
Group exhibitions and films for federal 
departments. 1991 100,000 1 §3,314 78,550 119,596 
Consulting & Audit Canada To perform consulting and 
auditing services for federal 
government departments and 
agencies. 30,000 2 
Optional Services To acquire and provide articles, 
supplies, machinery, equipment 
and other material. 1992 100,000 1 54,204 26,399 251,286 
Government To provide information Cae 
Telecommunications and management/iinformation 
Informatics technology services to federal 
3 | departments and agencies. 1994 64,000 NIL 34,305 31,534 317,894 
Radian Revolving Fund To deliver distance learning and | | 
business communications in the 
public sector. 1994 10,000 1 246 68 802 
Translation Bureau To provide translation 
interpretation and terminology 
services to federal departments 
and the private sector. 1995 75,000 1 NIL NIL NIL 
Sub Total, ee 
Optional Services ee ee : oe 12 = 377,253, . 1,206,100 
aleealy pee iss | ats ess 
Regulatory Enterprise Funds 
Defence Production To finance the stockpiling of 
defence supplies and materials. 1951 100,000 NIL NIL NIL NIL 
Passport Office To issue appropriate travel 
documents to Canadians. 1969 4,000 NIL 10,658 8,107 49,610 
Canadian Pari-Mutuel To provide racetrack supervision 
Agency in Canada. 1970 2,000 928 1,149 14,390 
Environmental Studies To finance environmental and 
(EMR) social studies that are necessary 
to determine whether to authorize 
oil and gas exploration or 
development activities on Canada 
Lands. 1982 1988 15,000 NIL NIL NIL NIL 
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(IAND) 
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Appendix | (continued) 


MOST RECENT 
AUTHORITY LIMIT 


YEAR 
TERMINATED 


Balance at 31 March 1995 


APPROPRIATIONS 


NUMBER OF 
1980-1995 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES | REVENUES 


— 
: 
: 


To finance environmental and 
social studies that are necessary 
to determine whether to authorize 
oil and gas exploration or 
development activities on Canada 
Lands. 


1982 1988 15,000 


NIL NIL 


NIL 


NIL 


Canadian Intellectual 
Property Office 


To grant or register exclusive 
ownership of intellectual property 
in Canada and to disseminate 
information and state-of-the-art 
technology to Canadians.. 


25,000 


1 a4 | 


1 78,015 


44,768 


Parks Canada (Hot 
Springs) 


To operate the Parks Canada 
Enterprise Unit (Hot Springs). 


1994 6,000 


2,833 


Canadian Grain 
Commission 


To regulate grain handling and 
maintain standards of quality. 


1995 12,000 


NIL 


— 


Regulatory Enterprise 


National Film Board 


Airports 


To initiate and promote the 
production and distribution of films 
in the national interest. 


To operate, maintain and develop 
such airports as the Treasury 
Board may approve. 


Other Enterprise Funds 


1950 


1969 1991 80,000 


141,601 


18,512 


NIL 


10,779 


NIL 


Petroleum Compensation 


To provide incentives for the 
development of designated 
Classes of high-cost domestic 
petroleum through the payment of 
compensation to first users of 
such petroleum. 


1979 225,000 


NIL NIL 


NIL 


Stores (Transport Canada) 


To establish an effective central 
control and accountability over the 
purchasing, stocking and issuing 
of expendable items required by 
Transport Canada. 


1980 1987 


NIL 


Corcan 


Geomatics Canada 


To employ federal offenders in the 
manufacture and sale of goods 
and services to other government 
departments and the private 
sector. 


To provide surveys, maps and 
remotely sensed data and 
geographically referenced 
information. 


45,000 


44,580 


1 4,101 


7,616 


4,637 re 


50,684 


12,569 


Source: Public Accounts and Estimates Part III 
2) There were two other Common Services Funds that were mandatory for a certain time during the period 1980-95: 
— GTA, which became optional in 1990; and 
- Architecture, Engineering and Realty Services, which became optional in 1988 

As of 1 April 1994 all balances in the GTA Revolving Fund were transferred to the GTIS Revolving Fund 


24 19,165 


61 468,293 


30,765 


450,208 


74,032 


1,391,733 
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Main Points 


25.1 In the last four years, the method of processing personal income tax returns by Revenue Canada has 
undergone more restructuring than it had in the preceding thirty years. The Department has replaced traditional 
manual practices for processing returns with new technologies, and is using different approaches for verifying 
information reported on returns. Revenue Canada believes that the restructuring has resulted in improved 
productivity, better service to taxpayers and strengthened system safeguards overall. We note that under the new 
regime taxpayers receive their refund cheques and/or initial assessments earlier. 


25:2 A major component of the restructuring was the introduction of EFILE, the electronic filing of individual 
income tax returns. In 1993 we reported on EFILE in its first year of nation-wide implementation. With EFILE 
returns, taxpayers are not required to submit any supporting documentation unless the Department asks for it, and 
most of the verification of those returns takes place after refund cheques have been issued. To compensate for the 
reduction in up-front manual checking of returns prior to initial assessment, the Department scores each return 
during assessment in an effort to identify non-compliant returns and has instituted new programs to verify returns, 
largely after assessment, and to monitor trends in voluntary compliance. 


23 Continuing with its restructuring initiative, the Department has moved quickly since 1993 to process 
paper returns in a similar way to EFILE returns. Our overall concern in 1993 was the potential for significant 
revenue loss to the government should taxpayers’ voluntary compliance deteriorate, given the absence of receipts 
with EFILE returns, limited up-front checking, new and untested compensating verification systems, weak 
compliance monitoring programs and the lateness of the Department’s automated document-matching program to 
detect other reporting errors or inconsistencies. 


25.4 Two years after carrying out our audit, we continue to be concerned about the readiness of Revenue 
Canada’s systems to contain risks of lost tax revenue in the new environment — concern that now extends to the 
processing of paper returns. We note, however, that the Department has taken some positive steps to enhance its 
control environment for matters that deal with EFILE tax preparers specifically. It has also stepped up its efforts to 
review questionable refunds in order to deal more effectively with fraud. 


25.5 The Department believes that it has put in place a streamlined, technologically advanced system for 
verifying returns during processing and after assessment. When also considering new programs to monitor 
taxpayer compliance behaviour, the Department’s view is that the new regime results in a more cost-effective and 
productive approach to processing returns than a regime focussed on traditional methods. However, the 
Department has been unable to provide us with a substantive analysis to support such a conclusion. 


25.6 In monitoring taxpayer compliance behaviour, inconsistently applied and monitored procedures used by 
the Department for capturing essential information following its review of taxpayer returns for the 1992 tax year 
have resulted in incomplete and potentially inaccurate data for that year — the first year of nation-wide 
implementation of EFILE. Without complete and accurate data for this important benchmark year, the Department 
has lost an important opportunity to properly monitor and react to changes in voluntary compliance on a timely 
basis. Moreover, we are concerned about the design of the Department’s compliance-monitoring programs. We 
note that these programs are still not designed to collect the appropriate data for analyzing year-to-year changes in 
voluntary compliance on a timely basis. 
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25.) Despite the data quality problems for tax year 1992, we believe that the data are reasonably useful for 
making a qualitative assessment of the changes in non-compliance for specific line items on a return. Our analysis 
of statistics gathered by the Department for tax years 1992 and 1993 suggests a worrisome increase in inaccurate 
information reported by taxpayers on both EFILE and paper returns, but particularly on EFILE returns. More 
years of data are required to determine if this movement is temporary or permanent in nature. At the completion 
of our audit, Revenue Canada had not undertaken any substantive analysis of its statistics. 


25.8 The Department has provided an action plan that is included in Exhibit 25.9 of this Report. 
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Introduction 


In the last four years, returns 
processing has undergone more 
restructuring than it had in the 
preceding thirty years 


25.9 Revenue Canada has been 
working toward developing innovative tax 
administration technologies and generally 
improving the cost effectiveness of its 
programs. In this spirit, Revenue Canada 
has recently instituted a new regime for 
processing personal tax returns. 
Departmental officials have indicated that 
returns processing has undergone a 
massive restructuring since 1991. 


25.10 The Department has replaced 
traditional manual practices for processing 
returns with new technologies and is using 
different approaches for verifying 
information reported on returns. The 
Department believes that the restructuring 
has improved productivity and service to 
taxpayers and strengthened systems 
safeguards overall. It has also resulted in 
the transfer of some resources from 
processing to enforcement activities. We 
observed that under the new regime the 
time it takes for taxpayers to receive their 
refund cheques and/or initial assessments 
has been cut almost in half compared to a 
few years ago. 


25.11 A major component of Revenue 
Canada’s restructuring was the 
introduction of EFILE in 1993. EFILE is 
the “paperless” electronic filing of income 
tax returns. Taxpayers using it must 
submit their returns to Revenue Canada 
through authorized EFILE tax preparers. 
These preparers are expected to deal 
directly with the taxpayers and to see the 
documentation from which a return was 
prepared. Revenue Canada has not put in 
place any mechanism to monitor 
compliance with these instructions nor can 
it be assured that expectations are properly 
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understood. The Department informs us 
that, as EFILE has been in effect for a few 
tax years, it will be re-examining its 
monitoring strategies with respect to the 
program. 


25.12 Taxpayers filing EFILE returns 
are not required to submit any supporting 
documentation, such as receipts, to 
Revenue Canada unless the Department 
asks for it. To compensate for less up-front 
manual checking of EFILE returns before 
the initial assessment, the Department 
instituted new programs in 1993 to both 
verify returns during and after assessment, 
and monitor trends in voluntary 
compliance. Most of the work of those 
programs takes place after the refund 
cheque and/or the initial assessment has 
been issued. 


25.13. We audited EFILE in 1993 in its 
first year of nation-wide implementation. 
We did the audit because of the profound 
effect that EFILE would have on 
traditional tax administration practices. 
Moreover, EFILE was the forerunner of 
changes that would soon also affect the 
processing of paper returns. Although 
taxpayers must still file some receipts and 
information slips with their paper returns, 
this requirement has been relaxed. As 
well, the Department has significantly 
reduced the extent to which it carries out 
up-front manual checking of paper returns 
against supporting information before the 
initial assessment (as it has for EFILE). 
For the 1994 tax year, EFILE and paper 
returns were being processed in virtually 
the same way. 


Department’s comments: The Department 


believes that risk containment has not 
been affected. Preliminary estimates for 
the 1993 tax year suggest that, based on 
statistically valid random sampling on 13 
deduction and credit line items, 91 percent 
of returns would likely require no 
adjustment. Moreover, results of the 
document-matching program for the 1992 
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Exhibit 25.1 


Audit Criteria 


New Processing Regime 


25-8 


and 1993 tax years* (see below) show that 
96 percent of the returns matched for 13 
income, credit and withholding categories 
required no adjustment. 


* Subsequent to the completion of our 
audit, the Department informed us that it 
had generated additional statistics on the 
document-matching program for tax year 
1993. We are unable to comment on these 
statistics. 


Audit Approach and Scope 


We expanded our follow-up audit on 
EFILE to include paper returns 


25.14 We expanded our follow-up of 
the 1993 chapter on EFILE to include the 
processing of paper returns. We did so 
because the Department has expanded the 
new regime to cover paper returns. In our 
view, the fact that all personal returns are 
now being processed in a similar way 
raises the importance of system 
deficiencies that we reported in 1993. We 
were concerned that if these deficiencies 
were left uncorrected, they would pose 
significant risk to the tax base and to the 
security and integrity of tax administration 
systems in general. 


25.15 Our overall objective in the 
follow-up was to determine whether the 
Department had taken steps to correct the 
deficiencies that we observed in 1993, and 
to provide timely information on recent 
developments in the new processing 
regime. 


25.16 The criteria used for the 
expanded follow-up audit are found in 
Exhibit 25.1. 


25.17 We carried out our audit work at 
Revenue Canada’s head office and at one 
district office and one taxation centre. As 
part of our work, we used available 
departmental statistics to compile 
information on patterns and 
year-over-year variations in taxpayers’ 
voluntary compliance for tax years 1992 
and 1993. We did not audit the accuracy 
or completeness of the data used in 
deriving this information. We also looked 
at the returns-processing operations in 
three other jurisdictions where both 
electronic and paper returns are used. The 
purpose of this review was to update our 
knowledge about electronic filing 
programs and about any new systems for 
processing and verifying both paper and 
electronic returns. 


The EFILE preparer application form should be appropriately designed to facilitate the 
screening of applicants; established criteria for suitability screening should be assessed to 
determine the extent to which they are being followed up and criteria found to be invalid 
should be removed from the Department’s list of established criteria. 


In monitoring taxpayers’ voluntary compliance on both EFILE and paper returns, the 
scope of items covered should be expanded, ensuring that the most significant items are 
included, and ensuring the year-to-year comparability of sample characteristics. 


_ To mitigate potential risks associated with issuing incorrect refunds or initial assessments, 
matching should be performed at the time of initial assessing. 


The Department should have appropriate, reliable measures for evaluating the effectiveness 
of the back-end verification process in the new processing regime. 


Source: 1993 recommendations of the Auditor General on Electronic Filing of Individual Income 


Tax Returns 
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Observations 


In 1993 we raised important concerns 
about the readiness of new systems to 
contain risks 


25.18 In 1993 we looked at the control 
environment in place for EFILE returns. 
We observed that the Department had 
proceeded in a systematic way to develop 
the systems for data capture and 
transmission on which EFILE is based. 
However, we found that in making the 
decision to remove the requirement to file 
receipts and information slips for EFILE 
returns, the Department had acted on very 
limited information about the risks 
involved, and with only a qualitative 
assessment of the effects that this decision 
may have on voluntary compliance by 
taxpayers. Although Revenue Canada had 
identified and instituted important 
compensating verification and monitoring 
programs, we noted that their 
effectiveness in achieving desired results 
was unknown. 


25.19 Our primary concern was the 
potential for significant revenue loss to the 
government should taxpayers’ voluntary 
compliance deteriorate given the absence 
of receipts with EFILE returns, very 
limited up-front manual checking against 
supporting documentation prior to initial 
assessment, new and untested verification 
and compliance-monitoring programs and 
the timing, several months after initial 
assessment, of the Department’s 
automated document-matching program to 
detect other reporting errors or 
inconsistencies. We noted in our 1993 
audit that the Department could mitigate 
many of the risks associated with the new 
regime by bringing its automated 
document-matching program, which 
electronically compares third party 
information with information on taxpayer 
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returns, into play at the time when tax 
returns are initially assessed. 


Significant deficiencies remain in the 
Department’s verification and 
compliance-monitoring programs 


25.20 In 1993 the Department stated 
that our audit provided only a “snapshot” 
review, which did not take into account a 
number of enhancements that were being 
implemented for the following 
tax-processing year. However, two years 
after carrying out our 1993 audit, we find 
that the new processing regime has still 
not evolved sufficiently to provide 
reasonable assurance that the right amount 


of income tax is being assessed and Two years after 
collected on a timely basis. While the ‘ 
Department has identified necessary carrying out our 1993 


components to an effective 
returms-processing regime, we continue to 
be concerned about both the design of 
verification and compliance-monitoring 


audit, we find that the 
new processing 
regime has still not 


programs under the new regime and their evolved sufficiently to 
related implementation. In our view, the id bl 

risk of revenue loss is even greater today Proves (edsOnanic 
than it was in 1993 because paper returns assurance that the 
and EFILE returns are now being right amount of 


processed in virtually the same way. 
Moreover, the effectiveness of the new 
regime’s ability to assess returns 
appropriately is critical for a number of 
government programs that are 
administered through the income tax 
system. For example, an error in assessed 
income could cause an incorrect social 
benefit entitlement to be processed. Two 
key federal programs that rely on accurate 
tax assessments are the Child Tax Benefit 
and the Goods and Services Tax Credit 
programs, which annually distribute 
several billion dollars in social benefit 
payments. A number of provincial benefit 
programs are also linked to federal income 
tax assessments. 


income tax is being 
assessed and 
collected on a timely 
basis. 


25.21 The Department believes that it 
has put in place a streamlined, 
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technologically advanced system to verify 
returns during processing and after 
assessment. When also considering new 
programs to monitor taxpayer compliance 
behaviour, the Department’s view is that 
the new regime results in a more 
cost-effective and productive approach to 
processing returns than a regime focussed 
on traditional methods. However, the 
Department has been unable to provide us 
with substantive analysis to support such a 
conclusion. 


25.22 Inthe following paragraphs we 
describe our observations and concerns 
about the design and performance of the 
Department’s new programs for verifying 
the information on tax returns and 
monitoring trends in voluntary 
compliance. We also present results from 
our analysis of statistics gathered by the 
Department for tax years 1992 and 1993 
on actual adjustments to return 
information for both EFILE and paper 
returns. The results suggest a worrisome 
increase in inaccurate information 
reported by taxpayers. 


25.23 Exhibit 25.2 summarizes the 
features of the Department’s control 
environment for verifying and monitoring 
returns under the new processing regime. 
This summary provides necessary context 
for our observations in the ensuing 
paragraphs. 


Department’s comments: While the 
Auditor General has supported our use of 
innovation and technology, the 
Department recognizes that refinements to 
the strategy and structure of the regime 
are still required. It does not agree that 
significant deficiencies exist. Indeed, since 
1993, several initiatives have been 
undertaken to contribute to the refinement 
of the strategy, including the testing of 
neural network technology for the scoring 
routines, annual improvements to the 
confidence validities, and new data 
capture methods for random samples. 


Control Environment for EFILE 


The Department has addressed certain 
1993 observations specific to EFILE 


25.24 As noted in 1993, screening is the 
first line of defence in preventing 
unsuitable tax preparers or transmitters 
from entering the EFILE program. In 1993 
we observed that the Department could 
strengthen its screening procedures if it 
improved the design of the basic EFILE 
preparer application form, since the 
original form captured only limited 
information on applicants. We also noted 
that the Department should assess the 
extent to which its established criteria for 
suitability screening are being followed up 
and remove from the list those criteria that 
are found to be invalid. 


25.25 Over the past two years, the 
Department has improved the design of its 
application form. Departmental officials 
have told us that the new design has 
streamlined the screening process. We 
also note that the Department has 
developed monitoring procedures that 
provide greater confidence that EFILE tax 
preparers are maintaining copies of the 
paper form that links the taxpayer with the 
EFILE tax return. Procedures are now in 
place to ensure that tax preparers who do 
not comply with this control objective 
cannot participate in the EFILE program. 


25.26 With respect to the list of 
screening criteria, we note that it has been 
modified to omit the direct reference to a 
conviction of a criminal offence. 
Departmental officials have indicated that 
this criterion was removed since the 
Department has no authority — under 
either the Income Tax Act or Government 
Security Policy — to perform a criminal 
name check for administrative purposes. 
Moreover, they believe that the costs in 
time and resources to perform these 
checks would not justify the benefits to be 
derived. Obtaining the authority could be 
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a lengthy process and there is no 25.27 We note that in the United States, 
guarantee such authority would be the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) 
granted. recently began conducting criminal 


Revenue Canada relies on a number of controls to ensure the integrity of the new Exhibit 25.2 
returns—processing regime. Some controls are specific to EFILE, but most are common to both 

paper and EFILE returns. Various controls specific to EFILE come into play before the Revenue’s Canada’s Control 
Department accepts a return for processing. These deal primarily with screening of EFILE tax Environment 


preparers and transmitters and ensuring that the EFILE returns they transmit to the Department 
are in a usable format for further processing. 


Once the Department has accepted a return (EFILE or paper), it relies on two sets of controls 
that are common to both types of returns. The first set (front-end controls) operates or is 
triggered before an assessment is arrived at or a refund issued. The second set (back-end 
controls) operates either after an assessment or refund has been issued. 


The front-end controls are intended to highlight returns that do not appear to comply with the 
tax law. These controls can be partly computerized and partly manual. Returns are highlighted 
before an initial assessment or refund is issued but may not be followed up until afterward. The 
controls of this type include confidence validities, error clues and the fraudulent refund 
detection program. 


The back-end controls differ from the first set in that they operate only after assessments have 
been completed and refunds issued, but their purpose is the same — to detect possible 
non-compliance. The processing review and matching programs fall into this category. Errors 
identified in those programs result in reassessments. While both front-end and back-end 
controls may have multiple objectives, the primary one is to ensure that tax returns are properly 
assessed. 


New regime compared to old regime 


Under the new regime, information reported on tax returns is subjected to substantially less 
manual up-front checking to supporting documentation than when traditional methods for 
processing returns were used. For tax year 1989, approximately SO percent of all returns, or 
roughly 9.5 million returns, were subjected to manual front-end checking of returns against 
slips and receipts before the initial assessment. For the 1994 tax year, that statistic changed to 
about 5 percent or | million returns. 


The Department’s new regime continues to use automated front-end error clues that check each 
return for reasonableness during initial assessment. In addition, it is still using the 
document-matching program that electronically compares third party information against 
information reported on taxpayer returns — although this comparison occurs several months 
after returns have been initially assessed. 


To compensate for the reduction in manual up—front checking of returns to supporting 
documentation, the Department has instituted two new programs. The first program, 
confidence validity, is meant to identify the most suspicious or risky returns for review before 
initial assessment. The second program, processing review, is used after the initial assessment. 
Processing review uses random and non-random sampling to ensure some enforcement activity 
for a wide cross-section of filers as well as to identify and address areas of potential 
non-compliance. It largely replaces the traditional manual verification procedures that were 
applied under the old regime on a substantial number of returns prior to initial assessment. The 
new regime is meant to provide the Department with a cost-effective way to process returns 
efficiently and with low risk. Implicit in the new regime is the objective to direct resources 
where risk of non-compliance appears to be greatest. 
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The Department can 
contain the risk of 
issuing erroneous 
assessments and 
refunds for suspicious 
returns only if the 
programs for flagging 
those returns are well 


background checks and that it uses these 
checks as a primary tool to prevent 
unscrupulous applicants from gaining 
access to its electronic filing program. The 
IRS also requires every applicant to 
declare whether he or she has ever been 
convicted of a monetary crime. 


25.28 Weare unable to determine the 
extent of the risks associated with 
Revenue Canada’s decision not to inquire 
about an applicant’s prior criminal 
convictions. We would encourage the 
Department to continue to monitor the 
situation in Canada and abroad and review 
its policy in the future when warranted. 


Control Environment for Paper 


suspicious returns for manual review prior 
to initial assessment. Returns are selected 
automatically according to predetermined 
criteria, known as confidence validities. 


25.31 The Department can contain the 
risk of issuing erroneous assessments and 
refunds for suspicious returns only if the 
programs for flagging those returns are 
well designed and properly implemented. 
Our review of the way that the confidence 
validity program is designed raises 
important concerns about the 
Department’s ability to contain this risk. 
Although the confidence validity criteria 
have been expanded and modified 
considerably since they were first 
introduced for tax year 1992, they 


designed and properly and EFILE Returns — Front-End continue to be based on the judgment and 
implemented. Controls experience of program administrators 
rather than an appropriate combination of 
Procedures for flagging the most risky judgment and meaningful and objective 
and suspicious returns prior to initial statistical analysis of the results from prior 
assessment need improvement years’ verification activities. 
25.29 ~ Aselaborated on in Exhibit 25.2, 25.32 For the 1994 tax year, many of 
in processing both EFILE and paper the confidence validity clues were based 
returns under the new regime, the on the same selection criteria employed 
Department continues to use automated under the Department’s processing review 
front-end error clues that check each program for post-assessment verification. 
return for reasonableness prior to initial Yet, as elaborated on in paragraph 25.56, 
assessment. In addition, it is still using the our analysis of these criteria suggests that 
document-matching program that several are ineffective in identifying 
electronically compares third party returns with a high potential for error. 
information against information reported Similarly, for tax year 1993, we observed 
on tax returns, although this comparison that for some confidence validity criteria, 
occurs several months after returns have not a single EFILE return was flagged by 
been initially assessed. Two new the system for further follow-up — the 
programs, “confidence validity” and tolerance limits apparently having been 
“processing review”, have been instituted set too high. In contrast, at least some 
under the new regime. paper returns were flagged by the system 
; ft under each of the paper confidence 
peal ULL POET TEE EASE validity criteria. For the 1994 tax year, the 
first implemented for the 1992 EFILE ahs ‘ 
situation has improved. 
returns, and later expanded to cover paper 
returns, is integrated with the 25.33 In our view, the Department 
Department’s automated front-end error would be able to target suspicious or risky 
clues. The program looks at each return returns more effectively if it were to use 
and is designed to target the most risky or standard statistical methods to establish its 
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confidence validity criteria. Having 
effective criteria is especially important, 
considering the potential for substantial 
revenue loss if the Department issues 
incorrect assessments or refunds for highly 
suspicious or risky returns. We recognize 
that the Department can reassess returns at 
a later date after refund cheques or initial 
assessments have been issued and try to 
recover any lost tax revenue. However, in 
our view, the potential for recovery on 
highly suspect returns may be quite 
limited. 


Not all returns flagged as suspicious or 
risky are reviewed prior to assessment 


25.34 Because the confidence validity 
program focusses on identifying only the 
most risky and suspicious returns before 
the initial assessment, the number of 
returns that the system will flag is 
expected to be relatively small. For the 
1993 and 1994 tax years, the system 
flagged about 12 of every 1,000 EFILE 
and paper returns for some form of review 
or check by examiners. However, we 
found that the Department did not review 
all suspect returns before it made an 
assessment or issued a refund cheque. For 
the 1993 and 1994 tax years respectively, 
22 percent and 14 percent of suspicious or 
risky EFILE returns and 12 percent and 

6 percent of flagged paper returns were 
not reviewed prior to assessment. 
Moreover, the Department cannot be 
certain that all returns not reviewed prior 
to assessment will be verified after 
assessment. 


25.35 Results of the confidence validity 
program present some interesting contrasts 
between reporting errors on paper and 
EFILE returns. For those confidence 
validities that were the same for both 
paper and EFILE returns for the 1993 tax 
year, we found that the frequency of 
claims disallowed or reduced was 2.4 
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times higher for EFILE returns than for 
paper returns. Put simply, for every 100 
EFILE returns, eight required adjustment 
while for paper returns, three or four 
required adjustment. In contrast, the 
results for an expanded and considerably 
modified set of common confidence 
validities for the 1994 tax year show that 
the frequency of claims disallowed or 
reduced was actually 2.2 times higher for 
paper returns than EFILE returns. While 
the statistics for these two years are not 
representative of compliance 
characteristics in the overall paper and 
EFILE populations, they do provide an 
indication of the relative performance of 
the Department’s selection criteria for 
identifying the most risky and suspicious 
returns. We note that the Department has 
not done any substantive analysis of these 
Statistics in an effort to better understand 
why and in what areas taxpayers are 
reporting incorrect information on their 
tax returns and to ensure that the design of 
its confidence validity criteria is 
appropriate for both types of returns. 


Department’s comments: The Department 
is of the view that the existing procedures 
for identifying high-risk returns constitute 
a prudent basis for management of the 
risks involved. Moreover, enhancements 
have been made to the confidence validity 
routines in the past two years, and will 
continue to be made annually. All returns 
flagged for review will be examined prior 
to assessment or in the post assessing 
review in the 1995 and subsequent tax 
years. 


More resources are being devoted to 
detecting fraud 


25.36 If, after following up on unusual 
amounts on returns and potentially 
excessive claims flagged by the system, 
Revenue Canada suspects fraud, the return 
will be examined in the Department’s 
fraudulent-refund-detection program. 
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For the line items 
reviewed, the random 
samples provide 
important evidence on 
trends and patterns in 
taxpayers’ voluntary 


25.37 Since tax year 1992, the 
Department has increased the level of 
resources it devotes to reviewing 
questionable refunds in an effort to deal 
more effectively with fraud. Budgeted 
resources have increased to 58 examiners, 
up from 19 in earlier years. Departmental 
records show that the number of 
questionable refunds stopped has 
increased from about 2,000 for tax year 
1992 to about 5,000 for tax year 1994. 
Crown revenues protected by these efforts 
increased from about $3 million to 

$8.5 million for these tax years, 
respectively. The Department needs to 
investigate the reasons for this and tailor 
its non-compliance enforcement strategy 
accordingly. 


25.38 Revenue Canada is also starting 
to pursue other initiatives to learn about 
fraudulent reporting. For the 1994 tax 
year, the Department carried out a special 
study to explore the incidence of 
fraudulent T4 reporting on discounted 
EFILE returns. Although this sample was 
too small and not sufficiently 
representative to enable the Department to 
draw general conclusions about the 
reporting behaviour of EFILE taxpayers or 
their preparers, we believe that these 
efforts represent a useful step toward 
creating a more secure processing regime. 


returns, but the necessary employer 
information to facilitate this check before 
the initial assessment for EFILE returns is 
presently not available with the current 
return submission. 


Control Environment for Paper 
and EFILE Returns — Back-End 
Controls 


Processing review involves random and 
non-random sampling of taxpayer 
returns after assessment 


25.40 One of the Department’s most 
significant post-assessment verification 
activities under the new regime is the 
processing review program. The 
program’s goal is to maintain the integrity 
of the tax system by ensuring that tax 
returns are properly assessed. As well, the 
program is intended to provide Revenue 
Canada with the necessary level of 
assurance that returns are being processed 
properly and at low risk to the Crown. 


25.41 One part of the program involves 
verifying a random sample of returns; 
another part involves verifying a 
non-random compliance sample of returns 
that are considered most likely to contain 
errors and, therefore, present a better __ 
potential for recovery of tax dollars. Both 
of these samples are designed to cover 


compliance. : : only specific line items on a return. 
25.39 In our review of IRS practices, 
we found that IRS examiners rely on 25.42 For the line items reviewed, the 
employer identification details provided random samples provide important 
by taxpayers as part of their return evidence on trends and patterns in 
submission to assist in verifying the taxpayers’ voluntary compliance. They 
authenticity of reported wage and also provide information that can be used 
withholding information. The information _ to update the criteria that Revenue Canada 
used to identify employers is included for uses to identify potential areas of abuse 
both paper and electronic returns. IRS for further investigation. In addition, 
examiners find such information random sampling helps to promote 
invaluable as a tool for uncovering many voluntary compliance by demonstrating 
false reports prior to assessment and that the Department is carrying out some 
stopping fraudulent refunds. Revenue enforcement activity on a wide 
Canada may use this technique for paper cross-section of filers. 
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25.43 Currently, the non-random 
compliance samples are meant to focus on 
extreme cases of revenue loss for specific 
line items of a return by considering a 
number of factors. Those factors include 
known aspects of compliance history for a 
given taxpayer, to identify returns on 
which the amount of misreporting on 
claimed deductions appears to be the 
largest. If, following review, an 
adjustment is required to the initial 
assessment, a reassessment notice will be 
issued. In this regard, compliance 
sampling complements the Department’s 
front-end confidence validity checks, 
which are designed to target the most 
risky and suspicious returns for review 
prior to assessment. Compliance sampling 
may also serve as a deterrent by limiting 
the extent to which some taxpayers are 
willing to overstate deductions. 


Weaknesses in the design and 
implementation of the random sample 
compromise the Department’s ability to 
monitor changes in voluntary 
compliance 


25.44 Design. In 1993 we noted that to 
effectively monitor taxpayers’ voluntary 
compliance, the Department needed to 
ensure that line items selected for review 
under the random samples are comparable 
from year to year, that the same line items 
are selected for both EFILE and paper 
returns, and that the scope of items 
monitored is expanded to include the most 
significant line items on the tax return. 


25.45 Our 1995 audit found that our 
basic concerns about the design of the 
random samples still have not been 
addressed. In particular, as illustrated in 
Exhibit 25.3, the items included in the 
random sampling for the 1991 to 1993 tax 
years have varied from one year to the 
next for both EFILE and paper returns. 
Furthermore, the Department has not 
targeted the same line items for paper and 
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electronic returns over the same period. 
These inconsistencies continue for the 
1994 tax year. For paper returns, only six 
line items are to be randomly sampled for 
review, and none of these items matches 
those that were reviewed for the 1993 
paper returns. These same six line items 
are tentatively scheduled for random 
selection on the 1994 EFILE returns as 
well. Only three of them will be 
comparable with EFILE line items 
selected for tax year 1993. The lack of 
consistency in line items selected for 
review limits Revenue Canada’s ability to 
draw inferences about trends and patterns 
in voluntary compliance — inferences that 
are crucial if the Department is to keep 
abreast of changing conditions and react 
to them on a timely basis. Subsequent to 
our audit, the Department informed us that 
it plans to review and expand the 1994 
random sampling in an effort to allow for 
greater comparability with items selected 
for review in prior years. 


25.46 Regarding the scope of line items 
covered in the random samples, and the 
need to ensure that the most significant 
line items are included, we noted in 1993 
that items chosen for random review did 
not include certain significant line items, 
such as wages and income tax 
withholdings. These are items that people 
who file either paper or electronic returns 
claim most often, and that, as U.S. 
experience shows, are frequently 
implicated in frauds involving electronic 
returns. We recognize that the 
Department’s document-matching 
program (which electronically compares 
information supplied by employers and 
other third parties with information on 
personal tax returns) offers a potentially 
useful source of information for these line 
items. However, we observed in 1993 that 
the Department had not modified its 
statistical software for this program so that 
it would routinely compare the incidence 
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of reporting discrepancies between paper 
and EFILE returns. Because the matching 
program covers virtually the entire 
population of returns, any such 
discrepancies would provide an important 
source of information for monitoring 
changes in taxpayers’ voluntary 
compliance for both types of returns. 


Exhibit 25.3 


Line Item Sampled . 


Design of the Random Samples — 
Line Items Targeted RPP contributions 

RRSP contributions 

Annual dues 

Child care expenses 

Moving expenses 
Alimony/Maintenance 

Other deductions 

Other employment expenses 
Northern resident deduction 
Equivalent to married 

Additional personal exemptions 
Tuition fees 

Education amount 
Tuition/Education transfer 
Amounts transferred from spouse 
Medical expenses 

Charitable donations 

Gifts to Canada 

Political contributions 

Labour funds credit 

CPP/QPP contributions 

UI contributions 

Home relocation loan deduction 
Stock option and shares deduction 


Part A - EFILE and Paper Returns 
Tax Years 1991 through 1993 


The items included in the random 
sampling for the 1991 to 1993 tax 
year have varied from one year to 
the next. 


Part B - EFILE and Paper Returns 
Tax Years 1993 and 1994 


EFILE 


Lack of consistency in line items 
selected for review limits Revenue 
Canada’s ability to draw inferences 
about trends and patterns in 


25.47 ‘In our 1995 audit, we found that 
the Department has not kept track 
separately of the levels of adjustment to 
income and income tax withholdings on 
EFILE and paper returns. (We note that 
the Department did carry out this 
procedure for the 1992 tax year after our 
audit.) As elaborated on in paragraph 


# of years that the line item was sampled (maximum 3) 


PAPER 


EFILE 


1(*) 1 
2 0 
1(*) 2 
2 g) 
2 a 
2 3 
2 0 
0 1(*) 
94 3 
2 2 
1 1 
3 3 
3 3 
3 3 
3 1 
3 1 
3 3 
1(*) 0 
5) 1 
D) 0 
1(*) 0 
1(*) 0 
1(*) 0 
1(*) 0 


(*) sampled in 1991 and dropped thereafter 


voluntary compliance (**). 1993 1994 
(16 (6 
line line 
items) items) items) items) 
(3 (no 
common Pare : 
(**) Future plans on random sampling found in ine Cline items sampled in tax year 1993 : ire 5d) 
Exhibit 25.9 — Department’s Action Plan ives) @ line items sampled in tax year 1994 laa 
a 


Source: Analysis of departmental records and 1994 
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25.66, the matching statistics for the 1992 
tax year indicate that the average dollar 
level of adjustment is much higher for 
EFILE returns than for paper returns, 
although the frequency of adjustment was 
the same for both types of returns. How 
this compares with the 1993 and 1994 tax 
years is unknown. 


25.48 Implementation. We observed 
other weaknesses relating to the manner in 
which the Department carries out critical 
procedures related to the random samples. 
Those weaknesses also affect the 
Department’s ability to effectively 
monitor changes in taxpayers’ voluntary 
compliance. 


25.49 One key weakness pertains to the 
reliability of the compliance data captured 
by the Department following the 
verification of the random samples. We 
note that the Department devoted 
resources to reviewing more than 90,000 
randomly sampled line items in order to 
derive representative baseline statistics on 
taxpayers’ voluntary compliance for tax 
year 1992. However, because of 
inconsistently applied and monitored 
procedures for capturing essential 
information, the Department has indicated 
that the compliance data for that year are 
incomplete and potentially inaccurate. 
While the Department does not consider 
the 1992 tax year results to be suitable for 
inclusion in trend analysis, it does believe 
that they remain useful for refining its 
criteria for selecting returns for the 
non-random compliance sample. We 
question the basis of these conclusions, 
noting that the Department has not 
performed a substantive analysis of the 
sources of the data quality problems and 
of the consequences for data integrity. The 
Department informed us that it had 
instituted new procedures to improve the 
data capture process for the 1993 tax year. 
Even assuming that the 1993 tax year data 
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are reasonably accurate and complete, the 
Department has lost a year’s worth of 
valuable data for learning about trends in 
voluntary compliance. 


25.50 We also found that not all 
sampled returns were reviewed for tax 
years 1992 and 1993, even though the 
Department’s policy has been to review all 
returns chosen for random sampling. 
Adherence to such a policy is necessary to 
ensure that the results of the review are 
truly representative of the underlying 
populations. 


25.51 In addition to the potential 
inaccuracies both in the raw data gathered 
on the random samples, and in related 
tabulated statistics, we noted that the 
Statistics themselves are not compiled on a 
timely basis. For example, statistics on the 
program carried out for the 1993 tax year 
were not available until March 1995. 
Similarly, the 1992 tax year results were 
not available until the fall of 1994. This 
long delay deprives the Department of 
important knowledge when modifying its 
programs in response to changing 
conditions. The Department informs us 
that it is pursuing modifications to its 
current systems to generate timely 
information. 


25.52 We also found that the 
Department had performed only a cursory 
analysis of the available statistics. The 
Department indicated that it considers the 
1993 tax year random sample information 
to be the first truly reliable statistical 
information at its disposal, and intends to 
use this data in the future for a variety of 
statistical analyses and testing to derive 
information on taxpayers’ voluntary 
compliance and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of its scoring criteria. 


Department’s comments: The Department 
is of the view that the 1993 random 
sample of over 275,000 returns provides a 
sound basis for future comparisons. An 
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Department has lost a 
year’s worth of 
valuable data for 
learning about trends 
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The objective of 
non-random 
compliance sampling 
is to identify those 
returns for which the 
potential for revenue 
loss on specific line 
items of a return is the 
greatest. 


annual sampling plan focussing on key 
items and compared to base line data will 
be an effective basis for measuring 
compliance patterns. 


Non-random sampling, meant to 
identify assessed returns that are most 
likely to require adjustment, has not 
produced the desired results 


25.53 The objective of non-random 
compliance sampling is to identify those 
returns for which the potential for revenue 
loss on line items subject to processing 
review is the greatest. The criteria must 
identify returns that contain inaccurate 
claims far more effectively than simply 
choosing returns at random. By design, 
random selection can only be expected to 
pick out returns with average reporting 
characteristics, not returns that contain the 
most serious reporting errors. 


25.54 We were interested in seeing how 
effective the scoring criteria for the 
compliance samples were in identifying 
non-compliant returns and in generating 
additional revenue. We noted that the 
Department had not evaluated the 
effectiveness of these criteria since it first 
introduced non-random compliance 
sampling a few years ago. We performed a 
review of available statistics for the 1993 
tax year. The results of our review 
heightened our concerns about the quality 
of the scoring criteria for this important 
program designed to protect tax revenues. 


25.55 In our 1993 audit, we noted that 
the criteria for scoring returns had not 
been empirically tested before they were 
implemented. Instead, they were based on 
the judgment and experience of program 
administrators. Although the Department 
has changed its criteria for scoring returns 
substantially since our audit in 1993, the 
new criteria (like the criteria used to 
establish confidence validities) are still 
evolving. Further, they continue to be 


based on judgment rather than an 
appropriate combination of judgment and 
meaningful and objective statistical 
analysis of the results from prior years’ 
verification activities. 


25.56 _ As illustrated in Exhibit 25.4, our 
analysis of the Department’s scoring 
criteria for tax year 1993 returns suggests 
that the scoring criteria for many of the 
line items may be inadequate. We 
analyzed the performance of the scoring 
criteria for 9 line items subject to review 
on paper returns and 11 line items subject 
to review on EFILE returns. The line 
items we selected for analysis represent 
about two thirds of all line items randomly 
sampled for that year. The remaining one 
third of items was excluded either because 
the number of cases reviewed was 
insufficient for analysis, or because the 
incidence of reporting errors was 
relatively small. The analysis shows that 
for about half of the line items we 
selected, the scoring criteria were not 
markedly more effective than simple 
random selection in identifying returns 
with inaccurate claims and, therefore, 
generating additional revenue. The failure 
of these criteria to significantly 
outperform simple random selection on so. 
many line items underscores our concerns 
about the Department’s reliance on 
judgment-based criteria rather than an 
appropriate combination of judgment and 
objective statistical analysis for return 
selection. 


Department’s comments: The original 
scoring routines were developed through 
the collaborative efforts of experienced 
Headquarters and operational program 
managers. The Department has made 
significant improvements each year, and 
remains committed to the introduction of 
more sophisticated techniques such as 
statistical analysis, artificial intelligence 
and neural network methodology to 
enhance effectiveness. 
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Statistics on Misreporting by 
Taxpayers 


Our analysis of departmental statistics 
suggests a worrisome increase in 
inaccurate information reported by 
taxpayers on both EFILE and paper 
returns, but particularly on EFILE 
returns 


25.57 During our audit we wanted to 
analyze some initial information on 
taxpayer non-compliance for both paper 
and EFILE returns. For our purposes, we 
define non-compliance as the intentional 
or unintentional failure of taxpayers to 
accurately report correct amounts for 
specific line items on a return. Although 
our analysis is insufficient to draw firm 
conclusions about cause and effect, the 


Charitable donations 
Tuition fees 
Tuition/Education transfer 
Moving expenses 
Equivalent to married 


Child care expenses 


Medical expenses 


Northern resident 
deduction 


Education amount 


RRSP contributions 


Other deductions 
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following observations present grounds for 
concer. Results from both the processing 
review and document-matching programs, 
covering a wide range of items on the 
1992 and 1993 returns, show consistent 
evidence of a relatively large problem 
with inaccurate reporting of amounts on 
EFILE returns — a problem that grew 
substantially between the 1992 and 1993 
tax years. This problem emerges during a 
period in which the EFILE participation 
rate has been increasing substantially. The 
results are all the more worrisome because 
paper filing requirements are beginning to 
converge with those of EFILE, and 
because detected non-compliance on 
paper returns has also increased. 


25.58 We have not audited the accuracy 
and completeness of the data that the 


Exhibit 25.4 


Effectiveness of Scoring Criteria in 
Targeting Non-Compliant Returns 


x 
Xx 
Not Scored 


Not Scored 


uw Scoring criteria outperformed simple random sampling in generating 


additional revenue 


X Scoring criteria did not outperform simple random sampling in generating 


additional revenue 


Source: Analysis of departmental 
records for processing review samples 
for the 1993 tax year 
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Results from both the 
processing review and 
document-matching 
programs, covering a 
wide range of items on 
the 1992 and 1993 
returns, show 
consistent evidence of 
a relatively large 
problem with 
inaccurate reporting of 
amounts on EFILE 
returns. Detected 
non-compliance on 
paper returns has also 
increased. 


Exhibit 25.5 


Statistics on Tax Returns 
Assessed and Refunds Issued 


(*) expected 


Source: Departmental records 


Department used to derive its statistics, 
and some data integrity problems are 
known to exist. As indicated in paragraph 
25.49, the Department itself notes that the 
statistics for the 1992 tax year are 
incomplete and may contain errors and 
that, in its opinion, the data for that tax 
year are not suitable for inclusion in trend 
analysis. Although we agree that the data 
quality problems for tax year 1992 do not 
permit a precise quantitative assessment 
of variations in non-compliance over time, 
we believe that the data are sufficiently 
robust to be reasonably useful for making 
a qualitative assessment of the changes in 
non-compliance for a number of specific 
line items on EFILE and paper returns 
between tax years 1992 and 1993. We 
observed that the number of cases 
reviewed for such line items is very large, 
as are the differences in average dollar 
adjustments between the 1992 and 1993 
tax years. Moreover, the observed changes 
in non-compliance are overwhelmingly in 


Total tax returns 
assessed 


EFILE tax 
returns assessed 


Average tax 
refund—all 
returns 


Average tax 
refund—EFILE 
returns 


Percentage 
increase EFILE 
refund over 
average refund 
all returns 


an upward direction. We therefore 
conclude that any data errors that are 
present would be unlikely to overturn our 
basic observations on the upward 
movement in non-compliance for both 
types of returns between the 1992 and 
1993 tax years. More years of data are 
required to determine if this movement is 
temporary or permanent in nature. 


About 20 million personal returns are 
filed each year, and the proportion of 
those being filed electronically is 
increasing 


25.59 Exhibit 25.5 details the volume 
of personal returns that Revenue Canada 
processed for the 1992 and 1993 tax years, 
along with the forecast volume for the 
1994 tax year. About 20 million personal 
tax returns were processed by the 
Department in each of those years. The 
proportion of EFILE returns relative to 
paper returns is increasing. For tax year 
1992, 2.1 million returns were 


TAX YEARS 


20.0(*) 
mnillion 
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electronically filed, compared to 3.2 
million returns in tax year 1993 and 3.9 
million returns in tax year 1994. As 
indicated earlier in the chapter, electronic 
returns are processed more quickly than 
paper returns, and taxpayers need not 
submit supporting documentation when 
they file unless the Department asks for it. 


25.60  Inorder to draw inferences about 
the overall paper and EFILE return 
populations, we relied on data that were 
meant to be representative of these 
populations. To learn about 
non-compliance on various deduction and 
credit amounts reported by taxpayers, we 
examined statistics from the random 
samples of EFILE and paper returns that 
the Department reviewed for the 1992 and 
1993 tax years. As noted earlier in 
paragraph 25.41, the random samples are 
a key part of the processing review 
verification activities. 


25.61 To learn about the extent of 
non-compliance associated with some of 
the more important line items not covered 
under processing review, such as wages, 
other income items and withholding 
amounts, we relied on available statistics 
from the Department’s automated 
document-matching program. This 
program electronically compares 
information supplied by employers, banks 
and other third parties against information 
reported on tax returns. Because the 
program covers nearly every paper and 
EFILE return, the results are expected to 
provide a reasonable indication of patterns 
in non-compliance on the line items 
covered. 


Statistics on detected non-compliance 
are disturbing 


25.62 Frequency of adjustment. 
Exhibit 25.6 shows the frequency of 
detected errors in amounts reported by 
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taxpayers on various line items for paper 
and EFILE returns based on randomly 
selected cases for the 1993 tax year. The 
frequency of detected errors is defined as 
the proportion of returns in the random 
sample for a particular line item that 
required an adjustment to taxes assessed. 
Typically, these adjustments result in 
additional taxes assessed. We did not 
focus on year-over-year trends in the 
frequency of adjustment for paper and 
electronic returns since comparable 
figures on the frequency of adjustment 
were not maintained by the Department 
for tax year 1992. 


25.63 With respect to the 1993 tax year 
Statistics, for 9 out of 13 line items 
selected for review on both paper and 
EFILE returns, the frequency of 
adjustment was higher for EFILE returns 
than paper returns, and on some items it 
was over twice as high. For the remaining 
four line items, the frequency of 
adjustment was similar for both types of 
returns. It is unclear if the observed 
differences in adjustment frequencies 
between EFILE and paper returns are 
attributable to differences in the 
characteristics of taxpayers using the two 
methods of filing, differences in the level 
of care being exercised by paper and 
electronic filers, or differences in the 
perceived opportunities for 
non-compliance across the two methods. 
For most line items reviewed, the 
frequency of adjustment was high, 
exceeding 10 percent for either type of 
return. In the case of moving expenses, 
the frequency of adjustment exceeded 40 
percent for both EFILE and paper returns. 


25.64 Average dollar adjustments. For 
purposes of our analysis, “average dollar 
adjustment” represents the average dollar 
amount of overstatement, taking into 
account both upward and downward 
changes to the deduction or credit under 
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review. As illustrated in Exhibit 25.7, we However, the dollar adjustment increases 
found that of the nine common line items are more pronounced for EFILE returns. 
that were randomly sampled for both In our view, these results, when taken 
EFILE and paper returns for the 1992 tax together with the above findings 

year, six showed substantially higher concerning the frequency of adjustment, 
average dollar adjustments for EFILE are troublesome. 


returns than for paper returns. The other 


three had similar dollar adjustments for 
both types of returns. For tax year 1993, 
the pattern was more disturbing. Of the 13 
commonly sampled line items for paper 
and EFILE returns in that year, 10 had 
substantially larger average dollar 
adjustments for EFILE returns. 


25.66 Statistics derived from the 
automated document-matching program 
tell a similar story to that of the statistics 
derived from the random samples. Exhibit 
25.8 provides details from the various 
1993 document-matching applications, 
covering returns for the 1992 tax year. 
This year is the only year for which the 


25.65 The statistics also show a general = Department has produced separate results 
upward movement in average dollar for EFILE and paper returns. The results 
adjustments for both EFILE and paper are consistent with our findings from the 
returns from the 1992 to the 1993 tax year. _ processing review program, showing that 


Exhibit 25.6 

Frequency of Detected Errors Line Item 
for Tax Year 1993 Random 

Samples Child care expenses 
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Source: Departmental records for the 
random sample for the 1993 tax year 
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the average dollar adjustment tended to be 
substantially larger for EFILE returns in 
10 of the 13 matching categories. For all 
categories, the average dollar adjustment 
for EFILE returns is 28 percent higher 


The statistics show a general upward movement in average dollar adjustments for both 
EFILE and paper returns from the 1992 to the 1993 tax year. However, the dollar 
adjustments are more pronounced for EFILE returns. 


1992 


Line Item 


Child care expenses 


Moving expenses 


Northern resident deduction 
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than the average dollar adjustment for 
paper returns. The frequency of 
adjustment was similar, about 4 percent 
for both types of returns. Because 
comparable data are not available for 
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Average Dollar Adjustments 
for Tax Years 1992 and 1993 
Random Samples 
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Exhibit 25.8 


Matching Program 
Average Dollar Adjustments 
for Tax Year 1992 


Amounts transferred from spouse 


EFILE and paper returns since tax year 
1992, we are unable to compare changes 
in non-compliance for the two return 
populations between 1993 and 1994. 


Department’s comments: While the 
Department recognizes variation in the 
rate of adjustment as estimated from 1992 
and 1993 random sample data, it is 
premature to conclude that there is a 
worrisome or disturbing increase in 
non-compliance. Results from the 1992 
and 1993 matching programs* (see below) 
indicate that the frequency of adjustment 
was 4 percent for both EFILE and paper 
returns. Further analysis of this data and 
data from the 1994 and 1995 tax years 
will be required in order to start drawing 
meaningful conclusions. 


* Subsequent to the completion of our 
audit, the Department informed us that it 
had generated additional statistics on the 
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document-matching program for tax year 
1993. We are unable to comment on these 
statistics. 


Matching 


Bringing the document-matching 
program into play earlier could reduce 
many of the risks 


25.67 In 1993 we commented that the 
Department was leaving itself open to 
greater exposure to revenue loss because it 
was processing EFILE returns more 
quickly and without requiring receipts and 
information slips, while primarily relying 
on a post-assessment verification process. 
In our view, these factors have 
significantly increased the risk that the 
Department might fail to detect fraudulent 
or erroneous tax returns at the initial 
assessment stage. To reduce its exposure, 
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we recommended that the Department 
perform automated document matching at 
the time of initial assessment. In 1993 we 
recognized that such a process would 
require information to be available earlier 
in electronic format. Therefore, at that 
time, we urged the Department to take 
steps to substantially increase the 
proportion of T4 slips filed on magnetic 
format. 


25.68 Two years later, we find that 
Revenue Canada has not progressed very 
far in this area, despite having expanded 
the new processing regime to include 
paper returns. Although matching at the 
time of initial assessment remains a 
longer-term objective, we observe that the 
Department has still not developed a plan 
for making front-end matching a reality. 
We noted that matching generated over 
$200 million for 1993-94 ($194 million in 
reassessments in 1992-93). 


Measuring the Effectiveness of 
the Back-End Review Process 


Revenue Canada still does not know 
how effective the processing review 
program is in protecting tax revenue 


25.69 One key recommendation in 1993 
was that Revenue Canada should establish 
appropriate, reliable measures for 
evaluating how effective the back-end 
review process (processing review) is at 
generating additional tax revenue overall. 
This is important since examiners are 
following up on far fewer returns under 
the new regime. As well, the Department 
is targeting fewer line items on returns 
selected for review. The risk of not 
collecting a reasonable portion of what 
most likely is owing to the Crown for the 
entire population of returns is increased 
unless the Department establishes 
reasonable and reliable measures for 
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expected recoveries, monitors 
performance against these measures and 
takes corrective action as appropriate. 


25.70 In 1993 we noted that the 
back-end review process was meant to 
generate at least as much revenue as 
would have been generated by the 
up-front manual checking procedures that 
were eliminated. We observed in 1993 
that recoveries under the new processing 
review program seemed to fare poorly in 
relation to departmental estimates of 
maximum possible recoveries for certain 
line items on paper returns. Using proxy 
measures, we noted that the new program 
might not generate as much additional 
revenue as was originally anticipated. 


25.71 We find that the Department still 
has not established any reliable measures 
to evaluate the effectiveness of its 
processing review program, despite being 
better equipped to do so considering the 
nature and type of data it is now gathering 
as part of the random samples. For the 
1993 tax year, we observed that the total 
tax reassessments from the processing 
review program amounted to 
approximately $47 million. How this 
figure compares to the potential total 
value of adjustments to assessed revenue 
remains unknown until the Department 
performs the appropriate analyses to 
measure this statistic. 


25.72 The Department informs us that it 
is beginning to use the results from the 
random samples for the 1993 tax year to 
develop estimates of the extent of 
reporting inaccuracies in the entire EFILE 
and paper return populations. These 
estimates are a necessary first step in 
developing a benchmark against which 
actual back-end recovery amounts may be 
compared. 
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Revenue Canada has 
not performed any 
substantive analysis of 
the data collected 
under its verification 
and compliance- 
monitoring programs. 
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Summary and Conclusion 


25.73 Inour 1993 audit, our view was 
that the Department had some catching up 
to do to ensure that its systems under the 
new regime for processing income tax 
returns were working effectively to protect 
Crown revenues. In particular, we were 
concerned about the design of recently 
instituted verification and compliance- 
monitoring programs, noting that these 
programs were still evolving and that 
some aspects were untested prior to 
nation-wide implementation. 


25.74 Two years after carrying out our 
audit, we continue to be concerned about 
the readiness of systems to contain risks of 
lost tax revenue. Our concerns are 
heightened because paper returns are now 
being processed in virtually the same way 
as EFILE returns. Under the new regime, 
substantially fewer returns are checked 
against supporting documentation prior to 
initial assessment. Rather the Department 
relies heavily on a processing review 
program that takes place after assessment, 
targeting far fewer returns and line items 
for review by examiners overall than 
under the old regime. Implicit in the new 
regime is the Department’s objective to 
direct resources where risk of 
non-compliance appears to be greatest. 
However, the criteria used by the 
Department to target non-compliant 
returns are not producing the desired 
results and require further refinements to 
improve their effectiveness. Moreover, 
weaknesses in the design and 
implementation of the random samples 
under the processing review program 
compromise the Department’s ability to 
monitor changes in voluntary compliance. 
The Department has not yet established 
reliable and appropriate measures to 
evaluate the performance of its systems to 
protect Crown revenues under the new 
returns-processing regime. The lack of 


these measures hampers its ability to 
identify and correct any existing 
deficiencies in overall system design. 


25.75 Revenue Canada has not 
performed any substantive analysis of the 
data collected under its verification and 
compliance-monitoring programs. This is 
troubling. In our view, such analysis is 
necessary if the Department is to respond 
appropriately to contain the risk of 
revenue loss in response to changes in 
taxpayer reporting behaviour. Our analysis 
of departmental data on a variety of 
deduction and credit items suggests a 
worrisome increase in non-compliance 
between tax years 1992 and 1993 for 
paper and EFILE returns, but particularly 
for EFILE returns. 


Recommendations 


25.76 In light of our observations, we 
conclude that Revenue Canada should 
move quickly to correct existing 
deficiencies in its new regime for 
processing income tax returns. In 
particular, the Department should: 


e ensure that all returns flagged 
under the confidence validity program 
are examined prior to the issuance of 
the initial assessment; 


e verify all returns chosen for 
random sampling under the processing 
review program; 


e institute appropriate controls to 
ensure that the data capture processes 
for all compliance-monitoring programs 
are complete, accurate and reliable; 


e expand the scope of line items 
subject to random sampling under the 
processing review program with 
comparable year-to-year coverage for 
EFILE and paper returns, ensuring that 
the most significant line items are 
covered; 


e ensure timely generation and 
analysis of statistics from the confidence 
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validity, fraudulent-refund-detection, 
processing review, matching, and other 
compliance monitoring and 
enforcement programs; 


e employ appropriate statistical 
methods for analyzing trends and 
patterns in non-compliance, developing 
criteria for selecting returns under the 
confidence validity and processing 
review programs, and evaluating the 
overall effectiveness of the scoring 
criteria used to select returns; 


e establish reliable measures for 
evaluating the effectiveness of the new 
processing regime and perform 
evaluations using these measures on a 
regular basis; and 


e study methods and develop an 
appropriate action plan for bringing 
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matching forward to the time of initial 
assessment. 


25.77 In our view, such actions would 
promote an environment in which 
Revenue Canada would be more informed 
and better positioned to contain the risks 
associated with its new regime for 
processing income tax returns. The 
Department has provided an action plan 
(see Exhibit 25.9), which outlines a 
number of initiatives that deal with many 
of the observations noted in the chapter. 


Department’s response: The eight 
recommendations of the Auditor General 
conform to the strategy that the 
Department had already stated and used 
as its guideline. The action plan attached 
covers the last elements of the strategy’s 
implementation, and provides for ongoing 
enhancement and refinement. 


For information, please contact Basia Ruta, the responsible auditor. 
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Exhibit 25.9 


Department's Action Plan 
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In conjunction with the Auditor General’s chapter on “The New Regime for Processing Income Tax Returns”, Revenue Canada 
presents its plans for the processing program. 


The re-engineering of the T1 processing regime commenced in 1991. Tax year 1994 was the first year that all operational elements 
of the new regime were in place. Current plans include enhancements to the scoring and document-matching processes. The items 
outlined below describe elements of the Department’s plan. 


1. The Department will continue to enhance the capture of comprehensive, reliable data from samples of assessed returns 
on an annual or periodic basis, and to use this data to monitor trends in non-compliance, to assist in the estimation of 
revenue at risk in the assessment process, and to aid in the refinement of the scoring systems. 


© Specifications for an enhanced random sample for 1995 returns will be completed by the end of the calendar year (including 
sample sizes, coverage of EFILE versus paper and line items to be included), by June of 1996, the Department will have 
finalized its sampling strategy for the next three years, ensuring appropriate coverage to permit meaningful and timely 
comparisons. 


@ The improvements made to the data capture process for 1993 and 1994 will continue to apply, including assurance that 
sampled records are actioned. 
@ A Program Analysis Group has been put in place to do substantive analysis of program results. 


@ Statistical analysis of data for tax year 1993 as the baseline for comparison has already begun; each year, trend analysis will 
be conducted on selected line items. 


2. The Department will continue to refine and finalize the systems that select returns for review before and after 
assessment. 


@ The scoring and selection modules will be refined annually, and new ones developed, using a mix of methods, including 
objective statistical analysis, artificial intelligence techniques and informed judgment. 

@ The development of neural network technology as a component of scoring will continue; a test is being conducted this fall 
on a single line item, and expansion to 10 items is planned for 1996. 


(Note: Neural network technology is an artificial intelligence technology that uses statistical and mathematical 
techniques in combination with computer processing to evaluate relationships between multiple characteristics present on 
tax returns. It enables the Department to judge the need for review based on comparisons of the current record to others 
of a similar type and to previous history of the same filer.) 


@ The system logic will be changed by July of 1996 to ensure that all records selected via confidence validities will be 
examined either before or after assessment. 
3. The Department will accelerate the timing of data analysis. 


e@ Revenue Canada will expand the random sampling of the most significant line item data for the 1994 tax year to permit 
comparison with the findings from the 1992 and 1993 tax years. 

© Commencing in July 1996, it will be possible to use preliminary results from the processing review random sample to 
update the next year’s confidence validity and processing review scoring modules. 


4. The Department will formalize a framework for evaluation of the effectiveness of the new processing regime by June 
1996, including a plan for periodic internal evaluation. 


© Extrapolation from random sample results provides a preliminary estimate of potential adjustments for the entire population. 
@ Additional appropriate evaluation criteria are being developed. 


5. The Department will enhance its ability to do document matching at the time of assessment. 


@ The Department is now evaluating recommendations of a recently completed business case regarding the use of automated 
technology for the capture of third party information to enable computer—based matching of more income information at the 
time of initial assessment. 


® Implementation of this technology is expected within the next three years. 


6. The Department will complete an integrated plan for monitoring compliance with EFILE preparation procedures and 
| discounter compliance with provisions of the Tax Rebate Discounting Act for the 1996 filing season. 
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Main Points 


26.1 The Canada Infrastructure Works Program was introduced in 1994 as a $6 billion cost-shared initiative, 
with the federal government to contribute up to $2 billion and provincial and. municipal governments and other 
project proponents the remainder. The program will be in operation until 1998-99. The program’s basic approach 
has a number of advantages and its speedy implementation produced benefits when most needed. Within 24 
months, 12,000 projects were approved and more than 60 percent of program funds were spent. 


26.2 About 60 percent of the funds supported investments in roads, bridges, and water and sewer networks. A 
further 21 percent were for municipal and other buildings and for engineering and related projects. Finally, 
12 percent were for cultural and recreational facilities and 6 percent for education-related projects. 


26.3 Federal-provincial agreements were quickly established, setting out the program’s administrative 
framework and dividing responsibilities between the federal and provincial governments on the basis of the 
comparative expertise of each. Because investments in local infrastructure are essentially a provincial/municipal 
responsibility, the federal government’s involvement in, and control over, day-to-day implementation and delivery 
of the program is limited. Consequently, it needed to set out clearly its intentions for targeting and coverage, along 
with basic control and accountability requirements for this contributions program. 


26.4 The agreements set out the central objectives of the program — upgrading infrastructure and creating 
employment. However, in the program’s design we found a lack of clear demarcation of the range of infrastructure 
eligible for funding; the definition used for “infrastructure” allows for a very broad interpretation. Further, there 
was a lack of clarity in the criteria for project selection and overall program coverage. For example, we found 
cases of assistance to firms involved in private sector and quasi-private sector activities such as a ski resort, a golf 
course, and extending natural gas distribution networks to private consumers. 


26.5 Most federal files we examined lacked information and analyses to support meaningful review of project 
proposals by federal officials and to justify approval of projects. In addition, there was insufficient effort by 
federal officials to verify the quality and completeness of information available at other levels of decision making. 


26.6 The agreements did not establish a clear requirement for compliance auditing. Except in Quebec, 
compliance audits were not implemented as quickly as they should have been. Further, federal program managers 
did not ensure that they would receive adequate ongoing information on the program’s implementation and 
performance. We found also that environmental assessments needed to be strengthened. 


26.7 The program did result in additional infrastructure investment (and additional employment) in 1994, but 
likely not to the extent indicated by total program expenditures. We estimate that some 35 percent of program 
spending during the first year replaced normal capital spending that would have occurred anyway. One 
consequence is that the additional employment created directly by the program is likely to be less than the 
101,000 short-term jobs announced by the government. 
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26.8 The federal government, in co-operation with the provinces, completed a timely evaluation of the 
program that addressed key issues of program design and impact. By publishing its findings in September 1996, 
the government was able to use feedback on the program as one input for decisions on future directions. The 
evaluation reported on strengths and weaknesses in the program’s design and implementation. However, it did not 
adequately address the extent of the program’s success in triggering additional investment. Nor did it assess 
impacts on such secondary objectives as environmental quality and worker skills development. 
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Introduction 


Local infrastructure is an important 
area of investment 


26.9 The Canada Infrastructure Works 
Program was introduced in 1994 to assist 
in the maintenance and development of 
infrastructure in local communities. For 
purposes of the program, “infrastructure” 
was defined as “physical capital assets in 
Canada instrumental in the provision of 
public services.” 


26.10 Investment in local infrastructure 
is important to maintain quality of life 
and, in some cases, to enhance the 
competitiveness of the local, regional and 
national economies — for example, 


through improved transportation networks. 


Although traditionally infrastructure 
development has been thought of in terms 
of roads, bridges, sewers and the like, 
recently it has been discussed in much 
broader terms — such as capital 
investments in educational, cultural and 
recreational facilities and other social 
services and in local access to 
computer-based information facilities and 
networks. 


26.11 In Canada, the development and 
maintenance of local infrastructure fall 
essentially under the jurisdiction of 
provinces and municipalities, and involve 
significant capital expenditures. For 
example, ongoing construction and repair 
expenditures by local municipalities 
averaged $5.6 billion annually 
Canada-wide over the period from 1984 to 
1994. Over the years, the federal 
government has occasionally provided 
financial aid to provincial and municipal 
governments to support investment in 
local infrastructure. As Exhibit 26.1 
indicates, this assistance has taken the 
form of loans, unconditional transfers of 
funds to qualified applicants (grants) or, 
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alternatively, conditional payments 
(contributions). 


26.12 The Canada Infrastructure Works 
Program is a contributions program. This 
means that payment of federal funds is 
conditional on performance and on 
compliance with program requirements, 
which include conformity with program 
targeting and accountability for 
expenditures. 


The program’s rationale was linked to 
several factors 


26.13 Program-related material 
identifies four factors that supported this 
federal initiative to invest in local 
infrastructure: 


¢ Targeted investment in infrastructure 
can produce a general economic stimulus, 
with short-term employment in 
construction likely to be the main impact. 


¢ Investment in infrastructure can 
produce longer-term positive effects on 
productivity and employment as a result 
of, for example, improved transportation 
facilities and communications. 


¢ Infrastructure needs to be upgraded. 
Prior to the introduction of the program, 
concerns had been raised about the state 
of local infrastructure in Canada. 


e The limited resources available to 
governments to undertake the large 
investments involved in infrastructure 
imply that all three levels of government 
benefit from a co-ordinated, joint 
approach. 


26.14 Reflecting these and other 
factors, the program was to serve several 
objectives (Exhibit 26.2). 


The program was introduced as a 
temporary, $2 billion federal initiative 


26.15 The Canada Infrastructure Works 
Program commenced in 1994-95, 
essentially as a two-year initiative, but 
with disbursements to be allowed over a 
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The Canada 
Infrastructure Works 
Program is a 
contributions program. 
This means that the 
payment of federal 
funds is conditional on 
performance and on 
compliance with 
program requirements. 


The program was to 
serve several 
objectives, including 
economic recovery, 
upgrading of 
infrastructure, 
employment creation, 
enhanced economic 
competitiveness and 
improved 
environmental quality. 
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Exhibit 26.1 


three-year period. The federal government 
agreed to contribute up to $2 billion over 
that period, to be matched by $4 billion 
from provincial and municipal 
governments. The 1995 federal Budget 
extended the program until 1998-99, but 
provided for no additional funding. 


26.16 Federal funds were allocated to 
provinces, territories and First Nations 
based on their respective shares of 
population and unemployment, both of 
which were given equal weight. 

Exhibit 26.3 identifies the resulting 
allocation. 


Federal-provincial agreements set out 
the framework for implementing the 
program 


26.17 Inearly 1994, the federal 
government entered into a formal 


Selected List of Federal Programs Relating to Local Infrastructure Development 


agreement with each province and 
territory to implement the Canada 
Infrastructure Works Program. Under the 
agreements, the federal government would 
contribute one third of the eligible costs of 
approved projects, the remaining two 
thirds being the responsibility of the 
provincial and local governments and 
other local organizations involved. 


26.18 Among other things, the 
agreements set out the program’s purpose, 
criteria for project selection, and the 
financial and operational responsibilities 
of the parties involved (Exhibit 26.4). This 
was the first time that such a framework 
had been established for a major 
infrastructure initiative by the federal 
government. 


26.19 The provinces are responsible for 
the selection, analysis and proposal of 


Period Federal Program Form of federal financial assistance 

1938 — 1949 Municipal Improvements Assistance Act Maximum $30 million in loans of which approximately 
$7 million was paid out 

1958 — 1968 | Municipal Winter Works Incentive $267 million provided to municipalities in payments for 
50% of direct payroll costs 

1961-1974 Sewer Treatment Program $979 million in loans and $131 million in grants 

1963-1966 | Municipal Development and Loan Act About $397 million in loans 

1973-1979 | Neighbourhood Improvement Program $100 million in loans and $200 million in grants 

1975-1978 | Municipal Infrastructure Program Over $1 billion in loans and $395 million in grants 

1979-1984 | Community Services Contributions Program $400 million in grants 

1982-1986 | Employment Creation Grants and Contributions $205 million in grants and contributions 

Program 

1994-1998 | Canada Infrastructure Works Program $2 billion in federal contributions, matched by $4 billion 

from provinces and local governments 


Note: This list of programs does not include regional development programs or agreements that may have contributed 
to the improvement of infrastructure. 


Source: Office of the Auditor General 
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projects to be considered for funding. 
However, the agreements provide the 
federal government with an influential 
role in establishing criteria and guidelines 
for project selection. (Exhibit 26.4 shows 
the federal implementing departments for 
each province.) In addition, the federal 
government has the right to approve or 
reject individual projects proposed by 
provinces. The responsibilities of the 
federal and provincial governments are 
exercised through a joint federal-provin- 
cial management committee established in 
each province. 


26.20 The federal-provincial 
agreements establish the framework for 
implementing the program. Further, as 
Exhibit 26.5 indicates, the agreements 
between the federal government and the 
provinces are complemented by a series of 
arrangements between provincial 
governments and project proponents 
(mainly municipal governments). These 
arrangements are specific to each project 
and deal with such matters as project 
proposals, eligible costs, contribution 
limits, letting of contracts and project 
implementation. 


Six federal departments and agencies 
are involved 


26.21 The lead minister for the program 
is the President of the Treasury Board, 
who is identified as the Infrastructure 
Minister. The Minister of Industry 
(responsible for Industry Canada and the 
three regional development agencies) and 
the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development are responsible for 
implementing the program in the 
provinces and territories. The Canada 
Infrastructure Works Program Office, 
which reports to the Infrastructure 
Minister, co-ordinates the program 
centrally. 
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Focus of the audit 


26.22 We examined the extent to which 
the design and implementation of the 
program are consistent with the 
achievement of its stated objectives and 
provide for appropriate control and 
accountability from the federal 
government’s perspective. The audit 
focussed on the program’s activities in all 
ten provinces. We did not examine the 
First Nations Infrastructure Initiative or 
the activities in the two territories. 


26.23 In addition, we examined 
whether there is reasonable assurance that 
the government’s review and evaluation 
activities have produced valid and reliable 
information on program results. We 
examined the coverage of issues, the 
adequacy of the methodology for results 
measurement, and the findings that were 
published by the government in 
September 1996. 


26.24 ‘Taking into consideration the 
temporary nature of the Canada 
Infrastructure Works Program, we placed 
particular emphasis on lessons learned 
about what worked well and what 
operational areas need improvement. 


The purpose of the program was to provide a 
total of $6 billion in investment in order to: 


@ accelerate the recovery of the national 
economy by creating short- and 
long-term employment through 
investment in local communities; 


® upgrade the quality of Canada’s physical 
infrastructure in local communities; 


@ provide for timely and effective 
employment creation and skills 
development; 


® improve national, provincial and local 
economic competitiveness; 


@ promote improved environmental 
quality, including the introduction of 
environmentally sustainable practices and 
technologies. 
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Federal-provincial 
agreements establish 
a framework for 
implementing the 
program. 


Exhibit 26.2 


Range of Program Objectives 


Source: Canada Infrastructure 
Works Program Office, Canada 
Infrastructure Works Fact Sheet 
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Exhibit 26.3 


Federal Funding Allocation 


Source: Canada 
Infrastructure Works 
Program Office 


These lessons could be applied to future 
initiatives of this type, and particularly to 
the possible extension or renewal of the 
existing program. Further details are 
presented at the end of the chapter in 
About the Audit. 


Observations 


The program was in place and 
operational soon after it was announced 


26.25 
consideration for the cost effectiveness of 
the program, as it was intended to 
stimulate economic activity when it was 
most needed. Avoiding delays was an 
understandable concern. 


Timing is an important 


26.26 In November 1993, the Prime 
Minister wrote to all provincial and 
territorial leaders, inviting them to give 
priority to establishing the Canada 
Infrastructure Works Program to renew 
Canada’s infrastructure and generate 
employment. Federal, provincial and 
territorial officials subsequently met to 
define the program and set out a general 


framework and process for its 
implementation. 


26.27 At their meeting on 21 December 
1993, first ministers agreed to sign 
federal-provincial and federal-territorial 
agreements governing the program. The 
agreements were in place by February 
1994. After a basic preparation period of 
around two months, the program 
commenced operations. 


26.28 Although it is difficult to draw 
comparisons, in our view it usually takes 
longer — often more than twice as long 
— to put in place such a comprehensive 
set of agreements and administrative 
procedures. Moreover, we concluded that 
the basic approach has several strengths. 


Program Design 


The program’s approach has a number 
of advantages 


26.29 We found a number of positive 
features in the provisions and the structure 
of the federal-provincial agreements 
across all provinces. The division of 
responsibilities between the federal and 


Provinces, Territories Federal Funding Distribution 
and First Nations ($ millions) (%) 
fe 
Newfoundland 49.153 2 
Prince Edward Island 11.940 0.6 
Nova Scotia 68.854 3.4 
New Brunswick 51.143 2.6 
Quebec 526.753 26.5 
Ontario 722.370 36.3 
Manitoba 68.257 3.4 
Saskatchewan 57.710 2.9 
Alberta Wier iS2 8.7 
British Columbia 225.069 ies) 
Yukon 2.189 0.1 
Northwest Territories 4.378 OH 
First Nations (Reserves) 29.452 IES 
Canada Total* *1,990.000 [ 100.0 


*Excludes $10 million for program administration 
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provincial governments is based on the 
comparative expertise of each level of 
government. In general, investments in 
local infrastructure are a 
provincial/municipal responsibility. These 
two levels of government have experience 
in planning, financing and implementing 
such investments. Thus, in our view, it 
was appropriate that the federal 
government not become involved in 
project nomination or in “second 
guessing” the decisions made by the other 
levels of government on screening and 
selecting from initial project proposals. 


26.30 Such an approach also reduces 
overlap and duplication of functions, 
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which means that administrative 
expenditures overall can be reduced or, 
alternatively, that scarce staff resources 
can be allocated to other programs. 
Further, it reduces the need for duplicate 
program data systems. 


26.31 The approach also contributed to 
positive federal-provincial relations. In 
every region we visited, federal program 
officials described relations with their 
provincial counterparts in positive terms. 
We confirmed their assessment through 
discussions with provincial officials in a 
sample of four provinces. 
Federal-provincial relations were 
particularly positive in Alberta and 


Exhibit 26.4 


Federal-Provincial Agreements under the Program 


Pe | a BC Alta Sek Man Ont Que NB NS PEL Nod 
Federal Implementing 
Department ! WD WD WD WD IC  FORD-Q ACOA ACOA ACOA ACOA 
Date of Agreement 
in 1994 18Feb 18Feb 14Jan 14Jan 24Jan 7 Feb 14 Jan 14 Jan 21 Jan 9 Feb 
Provinces assess/ 
select/propose 
projects a las (Jo nw Seal = ae a od a 
Federal government 
must approve 
individual projects a cad ath Va a a a ‘er ea nw 
Federal/provincial 
management committee 
provides final approval 
of projects a nw nw Kn a a a a val [ted 
Municipal participation 
as voting member No nw No No No No No No No No 
Program evaluation 
required a EA nw nw a nv pH Vea al al 
Compliance audit be Audit referred to but no clear requirement specified 
I WD: Western Economic Diversification Canada 
IG: Industry Canada 
FORD-Q: Federal Office of Regional Development — Quebec 
ACOA: Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency 


Source: Canada Infrastructure Works Program Office 
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The federal-provincial 
agreements generally 
focussed on two of the 
program’s objectives: 
renewing and 
enhancing the quality 
of infrastructure, and 
creating employment. 


Exhibit 26.5 


Program Implementation Model 


Manitoba, where jointly funded 
secretariats were established. Among 
other things, these secretariats provided a 
focal point for contact and information, 
and permitted the development of joint 
operational databases. 


26.32 The program’s basic approach 
has a number of advantages, and its 
speedy implementation provided the 
potential to produce benefits when they 
were needed. Nevertheless, our audit also 
found a number of weaknesses in the 
program’s design and implementation. 


Problems in the framework for 
achieving program objectives 


26.33 A range of objectives was 
associated with the program: economic 
recovery, upgraded infrastructure, 
employment creation, skills development, 
enhanced economic competitiveness, and 
improved environmental quality. We 
identified this range of objectives from a 
variety of official government sources. 


Federal Government | 


Not all of the sources contained the same 
list of objectives. 


26.34 The federal-provincial 
agreements generally focussed on two of 
the objectives: renewing and enhancing 
the quality of infrastructure, and creating 
employment. In most agreements, the 
other program objectives were 
incorporated as selection criteria for 
individual projects. Thus, the basic focus 
of the program is set out in the 
agreements. 


26.35 However, we identified problems 
in the framework for achieving program 
objectives, including a lack of clarity in 
the criteria for project selection and in the 
intended overall coverage of the program. 
We noted three key problems of 
definition: in the requirement to improve 
existing infrastructure “to community 
standards”; the definition of the term 
“enhancing economic competitiveness”, 
one of the criteria frequently cited to 
justify project selection; and the meaning 


Provinces | 


Federal-Provincial 


Project Proponents* | 


Agreements 


@ Allocation of program funds e 
@ Project selection, review and approval 


@ Provinces to undertake, or arrange to 


undertake, implementation of projects e 
@ Financial provisions and payment ® 
procedures 


® Audit and inspection 


® Program evaluation 


Arrangements/agreements 
for approved projects 


Eligible costs and limits of federal 
and provincial contributions 


@ Project completion date 
Claims and reporting requirements 


Accounts and records 


*including provincial ministries and local municipalities and organizations 


Source: Office of the Auditor General 
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of the term “infrastructure” (a program 
coverage issue). 


26.36 The requirement to bring 
infrastructure up to community 
standards. This requirement is among the 
most important of the project selection 
criteria in the federal-provincial 
agreements. It relates directly to the 
achievement of one of the central 
objectives of the program. However, the 
federal-provincial agreements give no 
indication of what the term “community 
standards” actually means or how these 
standards should be identified. Program 
guidelines were subsequently developed in 
a number of cases but were usually 
general in nature. 


26.37 Of the sample of approximately 
200 cases we examined, well over half 
contained references to “bringing 
infrastructure up to community standards” 
as justification for approving the projects. 
Yet, in the cases we looked at, specific 
community standards against which the 
state of infrastructure could be assessed 
had not been identified. As a result, in 
individual projects the nature or amount of 
investment required to meet community 
standards could not be determined clearly. 
In these circumstances, projects were 
approved frequently on the basis of vague 
justifications or of other selection criteria 
cited in only general terms. 


26.38 While individual community 
standards are for local communities and 
provinces to determine, we had expected 
to see an approach that would target 
scarce program resources where they were 
needed most. What we found was that 
many approved project proposals did not 
contain adequate analyses of infrastructure 
needs. 


26.39 Enhancing economic 
competitiveness. Similarly, the criterion 
of “enhancing economic competitiveness” 
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was not clearly defined in the 
federal-provincial agreements. In our 
sample of 200 projects, at least one third 
had cited “enhancing the economic 
competitiveness” of a region or local area 
as an important reason to justify project 
approval. In these cases, “enhancing 
economic competitiveness” ranged from 
improving economic efficiency (for 
example, through improved roadways) to 
supporting the development of local parks 
that would make municipalities more 
attractive places to live. The latter is a 
quite different interpretation of 
competitiveness that involves a much 
longer-term, indirect effect that may or 


may not occur. ree iat 
The definition of 


“infrastructure” in the 
program allows for a 
very broad 
interpretation, and 
there was a lack of 
Clarity in the criteria 
for project selection 
and overall program 
coverage. 


26.40 The meaning of 
“infrastructure’’. As already noted, the 
definition of “infrastructure” is important 
in determining the program’s coverage. 
The federal-provincial agreements define 
it as “physical capital assets in Canada 
instrumental in the provision of public 
services.” 


26.41 This definition allows for a very 
broad interpretation. It was used, for 
example, to justify assisting investment by 
firms involved in private sector or 
quasi-private sector activities such as 
recreational services (for example, a ski 
resort and a golf course — see 

Exhibit 26.6) and extending natural gas 
distribution networks to private 
consumers. Approximately $30 million in 
federal funds have been committed to four 
such projects in our sample. In some 
cases, this financial assistance may 
involve indirect subsidies to private sector 
activities. Traditionally, infrastructure 
assistance programs have focussed on the 
public sector. The scope of government 
assistance for infrastructure development 
merits clarification in any future 
federal-provincial agreements for 
programs of this type. 
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It is important to have 
clear agreement on 
who is responsible for 
what, and to ensure 
that authority matches 
the requirements for 
accountability. 


Exhibit 26.6 


Broad Definition of 
“infrastructure” 


Source: File Review, Office of 
the Auditor General 


26.42 To facilitate appropriate 
allocation of program resources as well as 
accountability for results, it is important to 
have the program’s objectives, project 
selection criteria and coverage identified 
as clearly as possible. The need for clarity 
is increased in light of the limited federal 
role. Where the federal government 
develops a program to achieve certain 
intended effects but is not itself involved 
in implementing key aspects of the 
program, the need for clear objectives and 
clear definitions of program coverage and 
criteria becomes paramount. 


Need for a clear statement of roles and 
responsibilities 


26.43 Implementing the Canada 
Infrastructure Works Program involves six 
federal departments, ten provincial 
governments, two territories, and well 
over a thousand local governments or 
local project sponsors who, in turn, must 
contract with firms to implement projects. 
Consequently, the framework governing 
implementation is complex and involves 
many participants. This complexity is 
evident in the accountability relationships 
among the federal departments involved 


in the federal-provincial delivery 
mechanism (see Exhibit 26.7). 


26.44 As described earlier (see 

Exhibit 26.5), the implementation of the 
program involves separate 
federal-provincial agreements as well as a 
variety of provincial-local agreements or 
other arrangements. Ultimately, to ensure 
accountability for implementing the 
program and achieving results, the federal 
government must rely not only on the 
provinces but also on parties who did not 
sign the federal-provincial agreements: the 
municipalities and other local 
organizations. 


26.45 In these circumstances, it is 
important to have clear agreement on who 
is responsible for what, and to ensure that 
authority (power to deliver) matches the 
requirements for accountability. 


26.46 Because the Canada 
Infrastructure Works Program is a 
contributions program, the payment of 
federal contributions is conditional on 
performance and achievement. 
Contribution agreements are subject to 
audit to satisfy the implementing federal 
departments that all conditions, financial 
and non-financial, have been met. We had 
expected that the federal-provincial 


development of a new golf course. 


development costs. 


A project supported under the program using the broad definition “physical capital 
assets instrumental in the provision of public Services: 


® In October 1995, the federal government approved a contibuticn of $450,000, 
matched by a provincial contribution of the same amount, to support the 


@ The golf course, which is on lands provided by a municipal body, is to be managed 
by a private club. The eventual ownership of the golf course will go to the club after — 
it has made all payments to the municipal body for the value of the land and the - 


® One of the conditions for project approval was that the facility would be publicly 
accessible in terms of both playing access and reasonable green fees. 


@ Acknowledging that approximately one quarter of the funding for development of 
the project comes from public sources, the club agreed with the municipal body to 
make every effort to allocate 30 percent of all tee-off times to members of the general 
public at competitive green fees for at least 20 years. 
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agreements would clearly specify the 
responsibilities of the parties involved, the 
corresponding accountability requirements 
and the need for appropriate monitoring 
and feedback information. 


26.47 We found, however, that the 
agreements do not clearly identify roles 


Canada Infrastructure 


stipulate the nature and timing of the 
information required. Consequently, 
although the federal government has a 
responsibility for the adequate 
implementation of the program, and 
accountability for it, it lacks the 
information needed to meet that 
responsibility. 


and responsibilities for providing ongoing 


monitoring and performance information 
and carrying out audits. Nor do they 


26.48 We found too that roles and 
responsibilities for assessing projects and 


Parliament | 
Federal Cabinet 
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Exhibit 26.7 


Federal Accountability Model 


Implementing 
ministers* 


Infrastructure S) Federal-provincial/territorial ash 
Minister* infrastructure program agreements 
Canada Infrastructure Federal Members of 
Works Program Office Management Committees 
@ co-ordinates the program Two senior federal officials (from 
© ensures its timely implementing departments) and two 
development and coherence provincial officials are appointed by 
anys federal and provincial ministers to 
© monitors national objectives management committees established in 
@ undertakes ongoing review each region to administer and manage the 
_and monitoring of program agreements, including: 
trends @ allocation of funds; 
@ provides for national @ establishment of guidelines for the 
communications. 


ACOA, FORD-Q, IC 
WD and DIAND! 


eligibility, assessment and approval of 
projects; 

@ approval of projects nominated by 
provinces once approved by federal 


ministers (and in some cases by 
Cabinet); 


@ implementation of approved projects 
by provinces; 


@ payment of claims; and 


® audit, data collection and evaluation 
activities. 


Implementing departments 
provide administration and 
communications support to the 
federal component of the 
program. 


Note: The President of the 
Treasury Board (also the 
Infrastructure Minister) is the lead 
minister for the program. The 
ministers responsible for the 
implementing departments are the 
lead ministers for implementation 
in the regions. 


* Signatories to federal-provincial/territorial agreements. 


1 ACOA: 
FORD-Q: 
IC: 
WD: 
DIAND: 


Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency 

Federal Office of Regional Development — Quebec 
Industry Canada 

Western Economic Diversification Canada 

Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 


Source: Office of the Auditor General 
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In many provinces the 
program was 
implemented in a 
manner that was not 
consistent with 
maximizing its 
potential to generate 
additional 
investments. 


Exhibit 26.8 


illustration of Program’s Intended 
Incremental Effect 


(Maximum Possible Addition 
to Investment Levels) 


Source: Office of the Auditor 
General of Canada 


applying project selection criteria at the 
federal level were not always clear. 
Federal program managers indicated that 
these were essentially provincial 
responsibilities. 


Provisions are required to permit 
adjustments as problems emerge 


26.49 We noted that the 
federal-provincial agreements do not 
provide adequately for administrative 
remedies in the event that problems arise 
(for example, by establishing agreed-upon 
processes and timeframes to remedy any 
problems or cases of non-compliance by 
either party). This lack of flexibility may 
impose additional administrative and 
program costs, given the inability to 
respond swiftly when feedback on 
program performance indicates a need for 
change. 


26.50 We noted in certain provinces, 
for example, the very lengthy process 
involved in amending the 
federal-provincial agreements to extend 
their duration. This was a problem where 
limited time for program uptake indicated 
that it would be necessary to extend the 


Local 


Maximum possible 


government addition to 
expenditures investment as a result 
on construction of program assistance 
and repair 


Actual 
investment 
levels 


1991 


deadline for project approval beyond the 
initially agreed dates. 


26.51 As aresult, the processing of 
some project proposals was delayed. In 
view of the priority attached to the timely 
implementation of this program to support 
economic recovery and employment 
creation, provisions to facilitate 
administrative adjustments as problems 
emerged would have been helpful. 


Procedures to ensure additional 
investment were inadequate in most 
cases 


26.52 The program was intended to 
result in additional investment activity. In 
other words, it was expected to result in 
infrastructure investments over and above 
those that would have been made in its 
absence. 


26.53 The requirement to produce 
additional investment is central to the 
program’s success and cost effectiveness. 
Yet in many provinces the program was 
implemented in a manner that was not 
consistent with maximizing its potential to 
generate additional investments. 


26.54 The issues surrounding this 
additional investment requirement are 


Possible 
investment levels 
if no program 
assistance 


1998 
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illustrated in Exhibit 26.8. As the exhibit 
indicates, additional investment effects are 
of central concern because they are 
directly tied to the issue of whether the 
program has made a difference and, if so, 
to what extent. If, for instance, federal 
funding subsidies were simply used to pay 
for part of an investment in infrastructure 
that otherwise would have been made 
anyway, then the program would produce 
no net infrastructure benefits; nor would it 
create additional employment. 


26.55 As the exhibit illustrates, 
additional investment during a particular 
period occurs when the program leads to 
investment that would not have occurred 
otherwise. One way of achieving this is to 
move forward investments planned for a 
later date while proceeding with the other 
investments planned for the current 
period. Alternatively, new investments 
(which might otherwise have been 
excluded from consideration altogether 
because of lack of funds) may be 
undertaken in addition to previously 
planned infrastructure investments. 


26.56 We examined guidelines on the 
requirements for additional investment 
that project proposals had to meet to be 
eligible for funding. Although national 
guidelines indicated that all projects were 
expected to be incremental to current 
capital plans, or to accelerate what was 
planned, our examination showed that 
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local guidelines did not always stipulate 
that meeting the additional investment 
requirements was a mandatory condition. 
In seven provinces, project applicants 
were required to certify that an additional 
investment was being undertaken, and in 
three of them there were provisions for 
subsequent audit to confirm that the 
investment activity had indeed been 
additional. In other provinces, no such 
certification or audit activity was required. 


26.57 We also noted that provisions 
requiring additional investment were 
applied mainly to individual projects, 
rather than to overall levels of investment 
by municipalities (Exhibit 26.9). Applying 
the guidelines to individual projects raises 
the possibility that, while a given project 
can represent a new investment, it may 
simply replace another project (or group 
of projects) dropped because it had 
already been planned and is therefore 
ineligible under the program. 

Exhibit 26.10 illustrates with an actual 
case study undertaken by the government. 


26.58 In such a situation, the overall 
level of investment in the municipality 
will not be increased by the value of the 
approved project. In an extreme case, 
there may be no net increase at all. 


26.59 A different approach to ensuring 
additional investment — based on total 
infrastructure investments — was 
followed in Quebec and by the 


Individual Project Basis 


Total Investment Basis Exhibit 26.9 


e@ Eligibility for program support depends 
on whether the individual project is 
“new” or is moved forward (1.e. was not 
planned for implementation during the 
current period). 


e@ Such a new or accelerated project is 
eligible under the program whether or 
not infrastructure investment increases 
overall. 


Program Guidelines on 


@ Eligibility depends on whether the Additional Investment 


proposed investment represents a net 
increase over some total predetermined 
level of investment in local 
infrastructure. 


Individual Project Versus Total 
Expenditure 


Source: Office of the 
Auditor General 
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Exhibit 26.10 


Program Assistance for New 
Projects Displaces Other 
Project Activity 


Source: Program Review, 
Canada Infrastructure Works 
Program Office 


Saskatchewan Association of Rural 
Municipalities. 


26.60 In Quebec, the program was 
implemented with a requirement that each 
municipality maintain a predetermined 
level of overall capital investment in its 
local infrastructure to be eligible for 
program funding for additional 
infrastructure investment. In this way, the 
projects funded can be regarded as 
increasing the level of investment. 


26.61 The predetermined investment 
level required for each municipality needs 
to be set realistically in relation to the 
municipality’s infrastructure investment 
levels in recent years. When this is done, 
the program’s intended result of producing 
the maximum possible additional 
investment activity is much more likely to 
be achieved. 


26.62 The Saskatchewan Association of 
Rural Municipalities adopted a similar 
approach and submitted a global proposal 
for rural road construction (containing 
many individual local projects). In this 
case, the applicant sought support for rural 
road expenditures that exceeded the 1993 
province-wide expenditure level and were, 
therefore, more likely to be additional 
investment (Exhibit 26.11). 


e@ A small town (population 6,500) had 
secured agreement from the provincial _ 
government to fund 40 percent of the 
estimated $13 million cost of a 
secondary sewage treatment plant. 


® The town’s share of the project would 
have stretched its reserves. — 


®@ The project was not eligible under this 
program, because it had already been 
planned. 


@ The project was put on hold by the town 
and replaced by other, lower-priority 
projects that were eligible under the 


_ program because they were new. 
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26.63 The more global approach 
followed under the program in Quebec 
and by the Saskatchewan Association of 
Rural Municipalities has the potential to 
avoid the pitfalls of the “individual project 
approach” in attempting to secure 
additional investment in local 
infrastructure. However, the more global 
approach still needs to be improved, as 
identified in Quebec. 


26.64 In his 1995-1996 report, the 
Auditor General of Quebec examined how 
well the additional investment provisions 
established under the Canada-Quebec 
agreement had been implemented in that 
province. The report identified areas 
where we agree that there are important 
concerns: 


e Some 88 municipalities obtained a 
reduction in the required level of ongoing 
infrastructure investment commitments. In 
a number of cases the justification for 
downward revisions and the basis for the 
calculations made were not included in 
the administrative files. In these cases the 
Auditor General of Quebec expressed 
concern about the lack of transparency of 
the process, given the absence of 
documented justification for the decisions. 


e Capital investments in water 
purification and distribution facilities were 
excluded in arriving at the threshold level 
of infrastructure investment in each 
municipality, although this was not 
provided for in the federal-provincial 
agreement. 


e Government subsidies for 
infrastructure categories included as part 
of the municipalities’ investment 
thresholds were not deducted, although 
the federal-provincial agreement provided 
for doing so. 


26.65 
clarify further whether the predetermined 
level of investment required for a 
municipality to be eligible for program 
support should relate only to the 


In our opinion, there is a need to 
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municipality’s own investment 
expenditures or to the total capital 
investment (including other government 
subsidies) in its infrastructure. 


Program Implementation 


Most program expenditures were for 
roads, bridges, water and sewer 
networks 


26.66 Exhibit 26.12 shows that over 
12,000 projects have been approved, with 
eligible costs of about $6.5 billion and a 
total federal share of $1.9 billion. As of 
31 March 1996, total federal expenditures 
amounted to approximately $1.3 billion. 


26.67 Sixty percent of the eligible costs 
were for approved projects in the so-called 
“traditional” infrastructure categories — 
roads, bridges, and water and sewer 
networks (Exhibit 26.13). A further 

21 percent were for construction, 
maintenance and upgrading of municipal 
and other buildings and for other 
engineering and related projects. 
Approximately 12 percent of eligible costs 
were for cultural and recreational facilities 
and six percent for education-related 
projects. 


Departmental project files generally 
lacked sufficient information for 
meaningful federal review 


26.68 | We examined the basis on which 
federal officials had approved individual 
projects. We expected to see evidence that 
their decisions had been supported by 
information and analyses to help ensure 
that the projects approved were those most 
likely to contribute to achieving the 
program’s objectives. 


26.69 Program guidelines do not 
require that projects meet all criteria to be 
eligible for support. Project approvals 
were usually justified on the basis of 
several selection criteria. Examples 
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included not only those already mentioned 
(such as meeting community standards 
and enhancing economic competitiveness) 
but also such criteria as introducing new 
technologies or developing the skills of 
local workers. 


26.70 Most of the 200 project proposals 
we examined lacked persuasive analysis 
of the projects against selection criteria. 
While some proposals for large and 
complex projects contained more detailed 
analysis, the majority of project proposals 
were prepared in qualitative and often 
vague terms, with no data to back up the 
claims they made. Such proposals, in our 
view, were difficult for federal officials to 
assess realistically. Further, in our review 
of federal files we found very limited 
evidence that federal officials had sought 
additional information or that projects had 
been rejected because they failed to meet 
project selection criteria. 


26.71 Several program managers made 
the point that, as a consequence of the 
program’s design, the initial project 
screening and assessment had been done 


Example of application of additional 
investment requirement that shows positive 
results 


e@ A provincial association of rural 
- municipalities sought financial assistance 
for additional rural road expenditures that 
exceeded the 1993 province-wide 
expenditure level of $10.6 million. 


e@ Federal contributions totalling 
approximately $10 million were 
authorized, representing one third of the 
eligible costs. 


e A recent provincial analysis indicated that 
expenditures on rural road projects had 
increased dramatically, from $13.8 million 
in 1993-94 to $23.7 million in 1994-95, 
and to $33.9 million in 1995-96. 


@ This represents an increase in total 
province-wide expenditures on rural roads 
of $30 million over the two-year period. 


Most of the 200 project 
proposals we reviewed 
were prepared in 
qualitative and often 
vague terms, with no 
data to back up the 
claims made. 


Exhibit 26.11 


Additional Investment 
Requirement Based on 
Defined Expenditure Level 


Source: File Review, Office 
of the Auditor General 
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We found that 
justifying project 
selections and 
verifying provincial 
activities under the 
agreements were 
generally not high 
priorities for federal 
officials. There were 
few plans for timely 
compliance audits. 


Exhibit 26.12 


by the provinces before proposals were 
submitted for consideration by the joint 
management committees. However, in our 
view — given that the federal government 
had accepted the responsibility for 
approving projects — the requirement still 
remained for federal officials to review 
and make recommendations on proposals 
selected for consideration based on 
adequate information. 


26.72 
examined, federal officials endorsed 
provincial assessments without requiring 
direct supporting information, or at least 
ensuring that appropriate information had 
been provided to, and analyzed by, the 
province concerned. 


In the majority of files we 


26.73 For example, in determining 
whether projects would represent 


National Summary of Program Activities 


additional investment by a municipality 
over and above what would otherwise 
have occurred, federal representatives 
often accepted provincial assessments 
made simply on the basis of a declaration 
by the applicant, without any supporting 
information or analyses. 


26.74 Moreover, we found that 
justifying project selections and verifying 
provincial activities under the agreements 
were generally not high priorities for 
federal officials. We noted few plans for 
timely compliance audits. In the majority 
of cases, particularly with respect to 
verifying compliance with program terms 
and conditions and project selection 
criteria, the timing of audits was too late 
to make a difference in dealing with some 
of the problems we have identified. 


Allocation of Federal Number of Projects Total Eligible Costs Federal Share of 

Province/ Program Funds Approved as of © Approved Projects Project Costs 

Territories ($ millions) 2 August 1996 ($ millions) ($ millions) 
British Columbia 22a 414 675.0 224.8 
Alberta L727 1445 564.3 170.3 
Saskatchewan SIoll 1154 274.1 Sey) 
Manitoba 68.3 386 209.8 59.6 
Ontario 722.4 5035 2287.8 710.7 
Quebec 526.8 2397 1798.7 496.5 
New Brunswick SLI 2M NOI) 50.0 
Nova Scotia 68.8 314 PANIES 67.5 
Prince Edward Island Ne) 105 42.8 Infos) 
Newfoundland 49.1 2S) 145.1 48.5 
NWT 4.4 139 13.0 4.2 
Yukon 22 34 8.0 De, 
First Nations 2) S' 249 91.1 YS) 
Total *1,990.0 12,162 6,490.2 1,931.2 


*Not including $10 million for program administration 


Source: Canada Infrastructure Works Program Office 
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26.75 The wide range of projects 
actually supported, and the vague 
justifications and analyses that formed the 
basis for federal approval of many project 
submissions, led us to conclude that with 
some notable exceptions, lack of 
information in project files made it 
difficult for federal officials to undertake a 
meaningful review of project proposals. 


A more effective control regime was 
implemented in Quebec 


26.76 Generally, lack of information 
supporting federal project approval and 
the lack of timely compliance audits are 
of concern. In Quebec, however, a more 
effective control regime was set in place, 
supported by a strong and timely audit 
function. 


26.77 Federal program officials reached 
an agreement with the provincial 
department concerned to set in place a 
system of compliance audits of a sample 
of municipal government investment 
projects. These audits had to be completed 
before the final payment of financial 
assistance. The compliance audits were 
accompanied by provisions for sanctions 
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established by the provincial government 
in the event that approved municipal 
projects had not met key criteria for 
project eligibility (Exhibit 26.14). 


26.78 Under this approach, the program 
was implemented with a framework of 
clear responsibilities and program 
controls. This provided the basis for the 
partners in the federal-provincial 
agreement to discharge their obligations. 


26.79 In our judgment, this 
arrangement has the potential to meet the 
federal government’s requirements for 
assurance of compliance with essential 
conditions of the program. The quality 
and the coverage of the compliance audits 
undertaken by the Quebec government are 
currently being examined by the federal 
implementing department concerned. 


Financial management and control of 
program expenditures need to be 
improved 


26.80 We expected to find sound 
financial management and controls and 
compliance with relevant Treasury Board 
policies and directives. 


Exhibit 26.13 
Other Municipal 
ae ay, ie us Approved Projects by 
; Y 3%) 
(8.2%) Colture and Class of Infrastructure 
Recreation 


Water and Sewer 
$2,083.4M (32.1%) 


$768.9M (11.9%) 


Education Facilities 
$414.3M (6.4%) 


Other Engineering 
and Equipment 
$435.6M (6.7%) 


Roads and Bridges 
$1,843.8M (28.4%) 


Total eligible costs: $6,490.2 million 


Source: Canada Infrastructure 
Works Program Office 
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Adequate controls 
supported by a sound 
system of audits are 
important to safeguard 
federal expenditures. 


Exhibit 26.14 


Compliance Audit Activity 


Source: File Review, Office 
of the Auditor General 


26.81 The eligibility of salaries of 
local proponents’ employees charged as 
costs to infrastructure projects needs to 
be examined. Project applications and 
submitted claims for many approved 
projects include salaries as part of the 
eligible costs. For example, approximately 
50 percent of the projects we examined in 
one province included costs of salaries in 
project costs. 


26.82 Under the agreements, eligible 
costs cannot include costs for services or 
work normally provided by the federal 
government, the province or local 
government concerned or any other 
agency. Given this requirement, it appears 
that eligible salary costs must be clearly 
related to an additional area of work 
beyond what is done in the normal course 
of operations. Otherwise, the federal 
government would be subsidizing the 
applicant’s regular ongoing payroll. 


26.83 We noted that in some cases costs 
of salaries were claimed and paid although 
they had not been clearly identified as 
project costs in the approved application. 
These cases accounted for roughly 

10 percent of our sample in two provinces. 
In still other provinces, salary costs were 
not even required to be identified clearly 
and separately on project applications. 


26.84 In our view, the federal 
departments implementing the program 
need to address concerns about the 
appropriateness of charging certain items. 
This was not done adequately in all cases. 


26.85 A sound system to audit 
contributions is required. Program 
managers are responsible for determining 
whether recipients of program funds have 
complied with the requirements of 
applicable contribution agreements. We 
noted that, for the program overall, few 
plans for audits of contribution recipients 
had been established in the early part of 
implementation — even though in a 
number of cases it was evident that audit 
of recipients was a concern. 


26.86 Systems and process audits and 
reviews were undertaken in a timely 
manner in the four Western provinces. 
Further, as already noted, in Quebec there 
has been a considerable audit effort. But 
similar arrangements were not 
implemented in other provinces, and the 
federal-provincial agreements did not 
specifically provide for them. In our view, 
a more comprehensive and co-ordinated 
effort is required for future initiatives of 
this type to produce a timely audit effort 
of adequate quality. 


26.87 The limited audit work done has 
found that controls over the payment of 
claims relating to holdbacks are 


criteria: 


_ shortfall. 


Audit of compliance with program selection criteria 


In Quebec, the provincial department concerned has established an audit process to examine 
selected claims before making final payments to project proponents. In a December 1995 
audit report, the provincial department noted that : some projects had not met certain selection 


@ Three municipalities did not fulfill t the requirement to meet a minimum level of capital 
expenditures in order to receive program support. As a result, two of them had their 
financial support reduced by the amount of the shortfall. The third municipality agreed to 
increase its capital works spending level in the following year by the amount of the 


@ Fourteen municipalities did not hire additional staff for their projects to meet the criteria 
for employment creation. They received cuts in their financial support. 
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inadequate. Holdbacks are portions of 
payment claims withheld pending a 
satisfactory assessment of the quality of 
work undertaken under a contract or 
sub-contract. 


26.88 The federal-provincial 
agreements require the federal 
government to make payments to the 
provinces for its share of approved 
eligible costs of projects, on the basis of 
progress claims setting out the costs 
actually incurred and paid. However, in 
five municipalities sampled, audits 
conducted by a provincial internal audit 
group found payments by federal and 
provincial governments totalling 
approximately $1.6 million each, mostly 
related to holdbacks that had been claimed 
by the municipalities concerned but not 
yet paid to the contractor. 


26.89 A different audit identified a 
similar situation in another province; in 
that case the amount involved was 
approximately $785,000. 


Environmental assessment of projects 
needs to be strengthened 


26.90 All projects recommended for 
approval are subject to federal 
environmental assessment. The federal 
implementing departments are responsible 
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for ensuring that these assessments are 
undertaken. 


26.91 Federal program officers 
screened the projects for adverse 
environmental effects mainly on the basis 
of information submitted by applicants. 
The information provided, however, was 
often quite limited. Furthermore, 
procedures and documentation varied 
among departments. 


26.92 In one region we noted that in 
many cases officers did not provide 
definitive answers to important questions 
in the standard questionnaire used for 
screening. For example, they checked 
“unknown” to such questions as: Will the 
project be located near a watercourse? 
Will it affect the health of humans? In 
several other regions, many screening 
decisions were made without adequate 
details having been provided and, in some 
cases, without adequate consideration of 
all of the elements involved. Exhibit 26.15 
shows such an example. 


26.93 We also found that some projects 
had been approved and work begun before 
an environmental assessment was 
completed. Federal implementing 
departments can withhold payments until 
environmental assessments have been 
completed and mitigating measures taken. 
However, it is more difficult to withdraw 
support for projects once funding 


r 


including a railway underpass. 


Example of a project approved without an adequate environmental assessment 


@ In May 1994, a federal contribution of $7.18 million was approved for a project with 
eligible costs totalling $21.54 million, to construct a grade-separated interchange, 


@ The federal department concerned indicated in its environmental screening registration 
that there were no significant impacts, without providing any details. 


@ In January 1995, the department had to withhold a second payment after receiving 
information about soil and groundwater contamination caused by the project. The 
environmental screening decision was subsequently amended in April 1995 to include 
mitigation conditions for this environmentally sensitive project. 


Exhibit 26.15 


Environmental Assessment 
of Projects 


Source: File Review, Office of 
the Auditor General 
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We found little or no 
ongoing performance 
reporting. 


commitments have been made. 
Consequently, meeting the requirements 
for environmental protection means that 
departments must ensure that potential 
adverse effects and mitigating measures 
are identified before irrevocable funding 
decisions are made. 


Review and Reporting 


26.94 Program review includes ongoing 
monitoring of program performance as 
well as a more in-depth, retrospective 
assessment of the program (program 
evaluation). 


Little or no ongoing performance 
reporting 

26.95 We believe ongoing monitoring 
and reporting of performance is important 
for program control and accountability at 
the federal as well as intergovernmental 
levels. Among other things, it can lead to 
timely adjustments to program design and 
implementation where necessary. Further, 
the information can support management 
accountability within the implementing 
departments. Finally, ongoing 
performance information can form the 
basis for accountability reporting to 
Parliament. 


26.96 However, we found little or no 
ongoing performance reporting. The 
federal-provincial agreements are not 
clear on requirements for performance 
information, including the type of 
information needed, how frequently it 
should be provided and by whom. Further, 
the federal files we examined contained 
little or no monitoring information on 
individual projects to show their actual 
impacts on employment as the projects 
proceeded, the state of work in progress, 
the extent to which additional investment 
requirements had been respected, any 
worker training being provided, and the 
like. 


There are questions regarding the 
program’s estimates of employment 
created 


26.97 The program’s effectiveness in 
creating employment relates to one of its 
key objectives. Information on 
employment creation is central to 
providing appropriate accountability to 
Parliament and to contributing to an 
informed debate on what the program has 
achieved in relation to costs incurred. 
Because of the importance of the 
program’s employment creation 
objectives, and the publicity given to its 
potential to create employment, we 
examined the government’s approach to 
estimating and reporting on its 
employment effects. 


26.98 |The government has indicated 
that about 101,000 short-term jobs will 
have been created by the program during 
the period of its operation. Further, it has 
estimated that an additional 9,200 
longer-term jobs will be created as a result 
of the new infrastructure put in place. 


26.99 The longer-term employment 
estimates were based on information in 
project applications. In the sample of 
projects we examined, however, we found 
problems with the reliability of estimates 
of longer-term jobs in the program’s 
database. We confirmed this in discussions 
with program officials. 


26.100 The estimate of the short-term 
employment impacts is basically derived 
from Statistics Canada’s data on 
employment effects associated with given 
levels of investment. The Statistics 
Canada figures are based on the historical 
track record of investment expenditures in 
generating direct employment, both 
on-site (where the infrastructure is being 
developed or upgraded) and off-site 
(supplies and services provided). 
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26.101 We examined the strengths and 
limitations of this approach to estimating 
the program’s direct employment effects. 
We concluded that while the approach has 
several strengths, it is not appropriate to 
rely on such estimates alone. Our 
conclusion applies to individual projects 
as well as to the program as a whole. 


26.102 The approach uses a 
well-established methodology to provide a 
consistent across-the-board framework for 
estimating employment effects in each 
province. In addition, it provides 
information on the off-site employment 
effects, which are otherwise difficult to 
measure. These are important strengths 
and represent a considerable improvement 
over past practices in estimating the 
employment effects of government-funded 
projects. 


26.103 However, the approach can 
produce questionable results in estimating 
what is actually occurring at the level of 
individual projects (see example in 
Exhibit 26.16). As the exhibit indicates, 
estimates produced by the approach were 
adjusted downward by 15 percent after 
program management compared the 
figures with on-site operational data for 
the project. Even after this adjustment, 
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unexplained differences remain between 
the two sets of employment estimates. 


26.104 Further, even for employment 
estimates at the provincial and national 
levels, there are questions in view of 
unexplained differences between the 
estimates and available operational data 
on completed projects. For example, we 
found that in one province the 
employment estimates from the Statistics 
Canada model were about 20 percent 
higher than employment indicated by 
operational data from a sample of 
completed projects. 


26.105 Finally, the approach does not 
distinguish between full-time and 
part-time work. The Canada Infrastructure 
Works Program Office has indicated that 
further work is planned in this area. 


26.106 In the context of this audit, the 
issue is not the reliability of Statistics 
Canada data. Rather, the issue is the 
appropriateness of relying exclusively on 
this approach to determine the amount of 
employment created directly by the 
program. We believe there are sound 
reasons for supplementing the on-site 
employment estimates derived using the 
Statistics Canada approach with other 
sources of information, including 


model 


direct on-site jobs for this project. 


person-years). 


Significant differences in employment estimates using the Statistics Canada input-output 


e A large project approved under the program with eligible costs totalling $206.6 million is 
expected to be completed in March 1997. 


e Applying the original factors in the Statistics Canada model, an estimated 1,766 person-years 
of on-site employment are associated with the investment. 


© In response to information that the employment estimates were significantly higher than the 
proponent’s estimates, the Canada Infrastructure Works Program Office revised the Statistics 
Canada factors for the type of construction involved in the province to 85% of the original 
factors produced by the model. Based on this, the government announced an estimated 1,500 


e A recent evaluation case study reported actual and projected short-term jobs involved to 
completion of the project as approximately 42,067 person-weeks (equivalent to 1,052 


Exhibit 26.16 


Estimates of Employment 
Impact 


Source: Program Review, 
Canada Infrastructure Works 
Program Office 
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The limitations of 
estimates of 
employment created 
by the program need 
to be pointed out in 
reporting them to the 
public and to 
Parliament. 


The government has 
claimed that the 
program will create 
approximately 
101,000 short-term 
direct jobs; our 


analysis suggests that 
the real level will likely 


be lower. 


operational data from ongoing monitoring 
of individual projects. 


26.107 In addition, we believe the 
limitations of the estimates ought to be 
pointed out in reporting them to the public 
and to Parliament. This was not always 
done. For example, the 1996-97 Estimates 
Part III of the Treasury Board Secretariat 
note that “total program expenditures by 
the three levels of government...will have 
created about 74,000 jobs during the first 
two years...” The basis for this number 
was not explained, and no allowance was 
made for any possible shortfall in the 
program’s additional investment effects 
(see paragraphs 26.116 to 26.122). Our 
analysis of additional investment effects 
suggests that the real levels of additional 
employment created directly by the 
program were likely lower than those 
announced by the government. 


We examined the government’s 
evaluation of the program 


26.108 We expected that the federal 
government (in consultation with its 
partners) would have established 
satisfactory procedures to measure and 
report the program’s effectiveness, where 
such procedures could appropriately and 
reasonably be established. 


26.109 For a temporary initiative such as 
the Canada Infrastructure Works Program, 
which has a duration of only five years, 
the main potential of program evaluation 
lies more in providing strategic feedback 
on results to assist in future program 
initiatives than in identifying adjustments 
needed in the current program. We 
assessed the findings of the evaluation 
published by the government in 
September 1996 from this perspective. 


A strong commitment to evaluation 


26.110 From the start of the program, 
there was a clear and strong commitment 
to evaluating its effects. All of the 
federal-provincial agreements contain 
unambiguous provisions requiring that the 
program’s activities in each province be 
evaluated. The federal government and 
the provinces subsequently agreed to carry 
out one centrally led evaluation (which 
would also highlight local effects) in place 
of evaluations in each jurisdiction. 


26.111 The technical requirements of 
co-ordinating a joint federal-provincial 
evaluation on this scale are demanding. In 
our view the government is to be 
commended for this major undertaking 
and for its efforts to produce information 
on results in a timely fashion. 


The evaluation focussed on the 
program’s key objectives 


26.112 We assessed the adequacy of the 
evaluation framework and the 
methodology proposed initially by the 
government to measure the program’s 
impacts, effects and other related results. 
We found that the evaluation framework 
included important questions on the full 
range of program objectives. The 
evaluation published in September 1996 
responded to the need to provide timely 
input to decisions about future directions. 
It focussed on the central objectives of the 
program — employment creation and 
infrastructure enhancement — and 
reported on both strengths and weaknesses 
in the program’s design and 
implementation. However, the evaluation 
provides little or no information on the 
program’s success in contributing to its 
secondary objectives, including those 
relating to environmental improvement, 
worker skills development, private sector 
partnership and technological change. 
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There are questions about key 
evaluation findings 


26.113 The evaluation findings on the 
program’s employment impacts are 
basically positive both for the short term 
(while the program is in force) and over 
the longer term (extending for a period of 
some five years following the program’s 
termination). These findings were 
developed from a series of simulations 
using an econometric model. The 
simulations indicate that on a net basis, 
and assuming an additional investment 
impact of 60 percent, some 80,000 
additional jobs will be created over the 
10-year period. It is not clear how reliable 
these findings are because, as the 
evaluation’s technical background analysis 
itself notes, “longer-term effects are 
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did not adequately address the pivotal 
issue of the program’s success in 
triggering additional investment. The 
evaluation framework had proposed a 
number of methodologies to estimate 
additional investment effects (or the 
program’s “incrementality”). This 
additional investment effect is important 
in determining the program’s success in 
creating additional employment. However, 
the evaluation findings on employment 
creation were derived using an assumption 
about incrementality that was based on the 
informed judgment of program officials. 


The evaluation did not 
adequately address 
the pivotal issue of the 
program’s success in 


Program expenditures did not produce 
a corresponding increase in 
infrastructure investment 


26.116 As we have noted, our audit 


highly speculative.” found that case studies undertaken as part triggering additional 
A ; of the program evaluation may have investment. 
26.114 In addition to the econometric produced an overly optimistic view of the 
modelling, another important extent of additional investment resulting 
methodology employed in the evaluation from the program. As a result, and before 
was a series of case studies of the the government published its evaluation, 
experience of individual municipalities. we attempted to clarify this by considering 
We examined a sample of 10 case studies what level of local government 
and identified a number of questions about —_ expenditures on construction could 
the reliability of findings. In several reasonably have been expected in the 
instances the case studies assessed program’s absence. In doing so, we 
whether individual investments recognized that a major determinant of the 
represented new or accelerated projects, program’s success will be the extent to 
but did not assess whether investment in which program expenditures trigger an 
the municipality had increased overall, or increase in infrastructure investment 
whether the new projects had simply during the 1994-95 to 1998-99 period. 
displaced other planned investments. 
Further, in several other instances, 26.117 We used a series of leading and 
positive results were identified based on current indicators, based on historical 
general statements (in some cases experience with the factors that play an 
opinions) by municipalities that had important role in determining investment 
received assistance under the program, activities in local infrastructure. Such 
without any concrete evidence to back factors include prevailing trends in gross 
them up. domestic product, preceding and current 
levels of general federal-provincial 
26.115 In dealing with the program’s transfers, and recent patterns in 
impacts on employment creation and investment by municipalities in new 
infrastructure enhancement, the evaluation —_ construction and repairs of infrastructure. 
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We estimate that about 
35 percent of program 
spending during the 
first year of the 
program simply 
replaced normal local 
capital spending. 


26.118 We then compared the 
investment levels identified by the 
indicators for 1994, excluding the 
program’s effects, with levels that 
occurred with the program in place. The 
difference between the two levels 
represents an approximate measure of the 
net effect of the program in 1994. 


26.119 This analysis shows that the 
program resulted in additional investment 
and employment in 1994 but not to the 
full extent indicated by total program 
expenditures. 


26.120 Although it is difficult to provide 
an exact figure for the extent of the 
shortfall, we estimate that for 1994 it was 
most likely around 35 percent of total 
program expenditures of approximately 
$1.2 billion. In terms of federal 
expenditures, a shortfall of 35 percent 
means that about $145 million of the 
$415 million spent during the first year 
simply replaced normal local capital 
spending. Although about 65 percent of 
program expenditures resulted in the 
creation of additional investment and 
employment in 1994, there is room for 
improvement. It is important to note that 
our estimate applies only to 1994, and that 
separate estimates would be required to 
assess additional investment effects in 
other program years. 


26.121 Program expenditures may have 
produced other benefits (for example, by 
contributing to an improved climate for 
investment and to a more optimistic 
outlook among consumers). Moreover, it 
is not clear what a realistic expectation 
might be for the extent of additional 
investment resulting from federal 
expenditures. Nevertheless, we believe it 
is entirely realistic to expect that the 
government would aim to maximize the 
additional investment effect. In that light, 
the shortfall in reaching the full potential 
for federal expenditures to “make a 


difference” has to be taken into account in 
judging the program’s design and 
performance. 


26.122 We believe that this type of 
measurement is useful, as it allows an 
assessment of the reliability of 
information made available to Parliament 
on the program’s impact. In addition, it 
raises important issues that we believe 
should have received more attention in the 
government’s evaluation. For example, the 
finding that there was an overall shortfall 
in 1994 is consistent with our audit 
findings that in the majority of provinces, 
individual projects were emphasized as 
the basis for attempting to stimulate 
additional investment. The government’s 
evaluation might have been expected to 
explore possible differences in additional 
investment effects associated with 
differences in program design between 
Quebec and the other provinces. 


Conclusion 


26.123 Our audit showed that the Canada 
Infrastructure Works Program was put in 
place quickly and produced benefits when 
most needed. The federal-provincial 
agreements that set the framework for the 
program clearly defined its central 
objectives. However, the framework did 
not provide a clear demarcation of the 
range of infrastructure eligible for 
funding. In addition, our audit showed that 
the framework, and its implementation, 
were not fully consistent with achieving 
the federal government’s objectives and 
meeting its obligations for a contributions 
program, including those for review and 
reporting. 


26.124 Program funds supported 
investments in various types of 
infrastructure including, for example, 
roads, bridges, water and sewer networks, 
cultural and recreational facilities and 
municipal buildings. Moreover, we 
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concluded that the program was 
instrumental in directly creating additional 
investment and employment, though not 
to the full extent indicated by total 
expenditures. 


26.125 The federal government, in 
co-operation with the provinces, made a 
significant effort to evaluate the program 
and produced timely findings on key 
issues as input to decisions about future 
directions. We concluded, however, that 
there are questions about some key 
evaluation findings. 


Lessons Learned and 
Recommendations 


26.126 In view of the temporary nature 
of the program, our specific conclusions 

are presented in terms of lessons learned 
for possible future initiatives of this type. 


26.127 The key lesson from our audit is 
that there are fundamental requirements 
that need to be put in place in the 
management frameworks of 
shared-delivery programs to provide 
assurance that responsibilities have been 
discharged and properly accounted for. We 
identified some areas that worked well. 
We also identified areas for improvement 
in program design and implementation, as 
well as in the measurement and reporting 
of results. 


Program design 


26.128 The federal-provincial 
agreements were clear in identifying local 
infrastructure upgrading and employment 
creation as the two central objectives of 
the program. However, we found that the 
intended coverage of the program was not 
clearly articulated and that project 
selection criteria were vague. 


26.129 Despite the clear need for the 
program to stimulate infrastructure 
investments additional to those that would 
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have been made in its absence, in most 
provinces the program provisions, because 
of a focus on individual projects, were 
designed in a manner that was not 
consistent with maximizing this potential. 
There were exceptions in the approaches 
used in Quebec and by the Saskatchewan 
Association of Rural Municipalities, 
which showed the potential to produce 
more positive results. 


26.130 We found deficiencies in the 
specification of roles and responsibilities. 
In particular, the federal-provincial 
agreements did not clearly set out 
responsibilities for providing ongoing 
performance information, for monitoring 
the program’s implementation and 
performance, and for carrying out timely 
compliance audits. In addition, the nature 
and extent of the federal responsibility for 
assessing project proposals and applying 


project selection criteria was not clear. An important lesson 


from this audit is that 
there are fundamental 
requirements that 
need to be put in place 
in the management 
frameworks of shared 
delivery programs. 


26.131, Finally, we noted that the 
federal-provincial agreements did not 
provide adequately for flexibility to allow 
for timely adjustments to changing 
circumstances. 


26.132 A limited role by the federal 
government in the day-to-day 
implementation of shared-delivery 
programs should be balanced in 
relevant agreements by a strong 
emphasis on: 


e aclear statement of objectives and 
well-defined program criteria consistent 
with their achievement; 


e clear and comprehensive 
delineation of the roles and 
responsibilities of parties to the 
agreement; 


e arrangements to help ensure that 
the federal government has the means 
to meet its responsibilities and 
accountability obligations; and 
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e built-in flexibility to permit 
efficient administrative changes as 
required. 


Government’s response: 


Program design. As the government 
intended, the program criteria describing 
infrastructure were broad but clearly 
understood. The fact that municipalities 
could meet a wide range of their locally 
defined needs and priorities was one of 
the program strengths. The general 
definition was made clear in the 
agreements and in the earliest 
announcements about the program. 


Private sector participation was one of the 
defined secondary objectives. This 
participation could occur only in certain 
infrastructure sectors. Private sector 
involvement would almost certainly 
involve some measure of subsidy, as it has 
for municipal participation. 


Project targeting and selection criteria 
were defined in detail at the individual 
federal-provincial management committee 
level, as mandated in the agreements, to 
best suit the provincial implementation 
approach for meeting overall program 
objectives. 


Agreements. The government accepts the 
recommendations on agreement design for 
future programs of this type, with the 
exception of the point on administrative 
flexibility. 


Three standard sections of all agreements 
require governmental approval, reflected 
by orders-in-council, to amend: 


— the objectives of the program; 


— the total amount of each government’s 
financial commitment; and 


— the duration of the commitment (dates 
for project approval, completion and 
payment of claims). 


All other management and administrative 
arrangements can be amended either by 
exchange of letters between federal and 


provincial ministers or by agreement of 
the management committee. 


The government believes that neither the 
objectives nor the financial provisions 
should be readily changed without 
high-level consideration. No other 
program delivery arrangements were 
demonstrated to have been constrained 
under the Canada Infrastructure Works 
Program (CIWP) model structure. 


26.133 The Canada Infrastructure 
Works Program Office, in consultation 
with implementing departments, should 
assess the issues related to additional 
investment requirements and, where 
appropriate, develop recommendations 
for future program initiatives of this 


type. 
Government’s response: 


Additional investment or incrementality. 
Project incrementality was clearly 
identified as a necessary criterion of 
project selection. All management 
committees implemented this criterion and 
reflected it in their decision making. 


To measure incrementality it is necessary 
to understand two factors: how much 
actually was spent by municipalities on 
infrastructure, and how much would have 
been spent had the program not existed. 
Because there is no exact way to 
determine prior intention, the measure of 
the level of incrementality and net 
economic impact are at best approximate 
and subject to interpretation. Recent 
information from Statistics Canada on 
actual municipal capital investment in 
1994 and 1995 supports the government's 
analysis of a level of additional investment 
somewhat higher than the chapter’s 
estimates, when actual results are 
compared with previously published 
municipal intentions. Additional analysis 
will be undertaken as more data become 
available for 1996 and future years. 


The government agrees that it would be 
useful to test for incrementality impacts at 
the program level as well as at the project 
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level. The approaches developed in 
Quebec and Saskatchewan provide useful 
examples of additional methods that could 
be used. 


Implementing departments and provincial 
counterparts will share in a lessons 
learned/best practices forum. One 
important point of discussion will be 
demonstrating incremental activities. In 
any future program of this sort, the federal 
government will work with its partners to 
develop other appropriate tests for this 
criterion to supplement the project-level 
test employed in the current program. 


Program implementation 


26.134 We found that projects were 
frequently approved by federal officials 
without sufficient supporting information 
or analyses to allow for meaningful 
review and that environmental 
assessments of projects were sometimes 
based on limited information. Some 
projects were approved and work was 
begun before environmental assessments 
had been completed. 


26.135 In addition, except in Quebec, 
federal officials did not have sufficient 
information, either from timely 
compliance audits or ongoing 
performance reporting by other parties, to 
monitor effectively the implementation 
and progress of the program, including 
compliance with program requirements 
such as targeting. 


26.136 Where the federal government 
enters into shared-delivery 
arrangements, it should ensure that it 
has the information it needs to exercise 
its responsibilities and accountability 
obligations on a timely basis. 


Government’s response: 


Documentation and reporting. The 
Infrastructure Works Program model 
provided sufficient information for 
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decision making by federal officials and 
ministers. For straightforward projects, in 
well-understood areas of infrastructure 
renewal, all three levels were able to 
undertake their respective responsibilities 
and accountability roles adequately and 
the federal government did not require 
extensive project files. For more complex 
or exceptional cases, more detailed 
documentation and analysis were sought 
and obtained from proponent 
municipalities. 


We agree that a better-defined information 
flow may result from shared operations in 
a common federal-provincial secretaridt, 
as was the case in the Alberta model. The 
government agrees that some pre-project 
approval documentation could have been 
improved. The federal government hopes 
to pass on this aspect of lessons learned to 
provincial partners through a 
best-practices forum for improvements in 
any future program. 


Measurement and reporting of results 


26.137 We found strengths, but also 
deficiencies, in the government’s 
estimating and reporting of direct 
employment created by the program as 
well as in the evaluation of its relevance, 
success and cost effectiveness. 


26.138 A well-established and consistent 
method was used to estimate the amount 
of direct employment associated with 
infrastructure investment. However, the 
approach produced questionable results in 
some cases when applied to the program 
and failed to distinguish between full-time 
and part-time work. Reports to Parliament 
about the employment created by the 
program were based on this single source 
of information and did not always point 
out the limitations of the estimates. 


26.139 From the outset, the federal 
government, in co-operation with the 
provinces, showed a strong commitment 
to evaluating the program. A 
comprehensive evaluation framework was 
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implemented and evaluation findings on 
key issues were produced at a time when 
they could be considered in making 
decisions on the program’s future or on 
related initiatives. 


26.140 Although the evaluation 
addressed the central objectives of 
infrastructure enhancement and 
employment creation, it provided little 
information about the program’s 
achievements and impacts in relation to a 
number of its secondary objectives. In 
addition, there are questions about some 
key findings. 


26.141 Program managers should 
identify, and use as appropriate, 
multiple sources of evidence when 
estimating the employment effects that 
can be attributed to programs such as 
the Canada Infrastructure Works 
Program. In addition, information on 
employment effects provided to 
Parliament should clearly set out its 
limitations. 


Government’s response: 


Employment impact reporting. The CIWP 
produced consistent reports of employment 
impacts to the public and to Parliament. 
The method for calculating job estimates 
was also clearly described in news 
releases, fact sheets and briefings to 
caucuses. Media and House clients had 
clear access to the methodology and were 
briefed to understand why the Statistics 
Canada model was used. The government 
agrees that other measures of employment 
impacts should continue to be 
investigated. 


Clearly the consequence of less than full 
(100 percent) incrementality is on net 
employment impacts and not on the 
numbers of jobs that the direct 
expenditures created. It continues to be 
accurate to say that the $6.5 billion in 
infrastructure spending will produce more 
than 100,000 construction and 


construction-related jobs. How much of 
this impact is net new employment is 
clearly discussed in the program 
evaluation. 


26.142 Responsible departments 
should ensure that evaluations of this 
and similar programs produce credible 
findings on key impacts and effects. 


Government’s response: 


Evaluation results. The program 
evaluation was completed early in the life 
of the program and within a timeframe 
needed to be useful in the debate about 
program extension. The report provided an 
effective analysis of the key evaluation 
issues and it presented a balanced set of 
positive and negative findings. The 
findings are based on many lines of 
evidence. This report set out all the main 
features and points of views on the 
program and the author clearly stated 
when he thought that the findings were 
speculative. 


The government notes that program 
evaluations have often been criticized in 
the past for being so slow and painstaking 
that their results were too late to be 
relevant. The evaluation of the CIWP 
represents an example of timely and 
effective evaluation that is playing a 

useful role in public discussion and policy 
formulation. 


Ongoing review. The review framework 
will continue to be employed, especially in 
the area of compliance audits: all 
provinces now have an audit regime in 
place and many have already produced 
observations that have been used by 
management for delivery adjustments. 


The government agrees that good 
evaluations should always produce 
credible findings. 


Government’s overall response: 


The government accepts the overall 
conclusions in the Auditor General's 
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report about the appropriateness and 
effectiveness of the federal-provincial 
agreements as the cornerstone of this type 
of partnership. It is essential that such 
agreements and the rest of the program 
delivery arrangements recognize and 
make use of the relative expertise of each 
level of government. The government — 
notes that the approach led to a relatively 
trouble-free and successful program, in 
large part because of the high level of 
co-operation with provincial and 
municipal governments. 


The government agrees with the 
conclusion that the requirement for a 
compliance audit plan should have been 
included in each of the agreements at the 
outset. Audit plans should be designed to 
allow for early identification of any issues 
for timely management action. It is agreed 
that audit activities should begin quickly, 
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especially in programs with a short 
timeframe. 


The program evaluation takes into 
account qualitative and quantitative 
information through multiple lines of 
investigation and provides a balanced 
view of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the program. The fact that the evaluation 
report was delivered in a timely manner to 
both the federal and provincial 
governments has made it particularly 
useful for the consideration of future 
policy decisions. 


The government is pleased with the 
program management approach developed 
for the Canada Infrastructure Works 
Program. It should be used as a model, 
with some improved audit and reporting 
arrangements suitable for shared 
programs, for future federal-provincial 
arrangements. 
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| ty About the Audit 


Objectives 


e To determine the extent to which the design and implementation of the program are consistent with the 
achievement of the program’s objectives and provide for appropriate control and accountability with 
respect to federal expenditures. 


e To determine whether there is reasonable assurance that the implementation of the Canada Infrastructure 
Works review framework will produce valid and reliable information on program results. 


e To identify lessons learned for possible application in the future. 


| Scope 


The audit examined the design and implementation of the program as well as the government’s review and 
evaluation of results achieved. We analyzed in detail a sample of approximately 200 individual project files. 
We also carried out extensive interviews with program managers and selected provincial representatives, and 
reviewed program agreements and other documentation. 


The audit covered the program’s activities in all 10 provinces. We did not examine the First Nations 
Infrastructure Initiative or the program’s activities in the two territories. Overall, the activities we excluded 
accounted for less than two percent of total program expenditures. 


Criteria 


e Authorities should be in place to support the introduction and implementation of the program and its 
expenditures. 


e Management should set out clear objectives that define success. 


e Program planning should be based on an adequate assessment of the requirements (including time 
requirements) to implement a program of this type. 


e Federal-provincial agreements negotiated under the program should provide an adequate framework to 
implement the program so as to achieve program objectives; should clearly specify the responsibilities of 
the parties involved; and should serve the corresponding accountability requirements. 


e Federal funds should be allocated among provinces and territories in a manner that promotes the 
achievement of program objectives. 


e Project selection criteria should be consistent with the achievement of program objectives and should be 
applied in approving projects. 


e The program should be implemented in a cost-effective manner. 
e There should be adequate financial and management controls over program expenditures. 


e Program information and data systems should provide reliable, relevant and timely information on 
program needs, program operations, and program performance to support management of the program 
and accountability. 


e Program review and evaluation should fairly represent the range of program outcomes and produce valid 
and reliable information on program results in an objective manner. 
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Follow-up of Recommendations 
in Previous Reports 


Main Points 


26.1 Departments are taking action to correct deficiencies noted in our previous reports; however, progress is 
slow in some areas. 


26.2 Department of Environment — The Control and Clean-up of Freshwater Pollution. The 
Interdepartmental Committee on Water is responsible for co-ordinating the Federal Water Policy, which requires 
the integration of river watershed management plans and objectives with those of other resource interests. 
However, Environment Canada has made little use of the Committee in the development of its ecosystem 
approach to renewable resource management. 


26.3 Department of Fisheries and Oceans — Northern Cod Adjustment and Recovery Program. 
Reducing the dependency on the Atlantic groundfish industry continues to be a challenge. The final evaluation of 
the Northern Cod Adjustment and Recovery Program, completed in December 1994, estimated that approximately 
3,100 of the 26,500 eligible program participants had actually left, or were on a path to exit the fishery. At the 
start of the Program in July 1992, the Department had expected that about 8,000 fishermen and plant workers 
would leave the fishery. 


26.4 Department of National Health and Welfare — Programs for Seniors. Health Canada and Human 
Resources Development Canada (HRDC) have taken some action on our 1993 recommendations. However, 
significant work remains to be done in all of the areas identified. HRDC has yet to fully address the 
recommendations made by the Public Accounts Committee concerning the management of pension programs. 
Some steps have be2n taken by HRDC to respond to deficiencies noted that contributed to the overpayment 
problem. Health Canada has merged and created a focal point for those seniors programs under its responsibility. 
However, it has yet to complete the evaluation of the Seniors Strategy and provide information on the results of 
the programs in the Department’s Estimates. An evaluation needs to be completed before the scheduled renewal 
of the Seniors Strategy in 1998. 
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Introduction 


26.5 Overall, departments are taking 
action to correct deficiencies noted in our 
previous Reports. However, as noted in 
this chapter, progress is slow in some 
areas. Many departments are undergoing 
significant changes as a result of 
downsizing, which is putting additional 
pressure on their remaining resources. It is 
important that the momentum to correct 
identified deficiencies is not lost while 
this process is under way, to ensure that 
these remaining resources are used in the 
most efficient and effective manner. 


26.6 Observations and 
recommendations made in our annual 
Report are normally followed up and their 
status reported two years after publication 
of the original chapter. This year, five 
follow-ups are reported in other chapters 
of our Report, eight have been deferred, 
and three will not require a formal 
follow-up. 


26.7 The first two recommendations 
that dealt with program evaluation and 
ongoing performance measurement in 
Chapter 9 of our 1992 Report, 
“Employment and Immigration Canada — 
Employment — Monitoring Performance 
Against Expectations”, are being followed 
up in Chapter 22, “Human Resources 
Development Canada: Support for 
Training”. The recommendation on 
project control focussed on programs that 
have been considerably modified since our 
audit. The funds allocated to these 
programs for 1995—96 represent about 30 
percent of the amount audited in 1992. In 
light of this situation, we do not feel that 
follow-up of this recommendation is 
necessary at this time. If, however, the 
scope of these programs should increase 
over the next few years, we will consider 
re-examining the question in a broader 
context. The Community Futures program 
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has been transferred and disseminated 
throughout four different government 
institutions (Western Economic 
Diversification Canada, the Federal Office 
of Regional Development — Quebec, 
Industry Canada, and the Atlantic Canada 
Opportunities Agency). Therefore, no 
follow-up has been done on this 
recommendation. 


26.8 Chapter 4, “Crown Corporations: 
Accountability for Performance”, and 
Chapter 5, “Information for Parliament — 
Understanding Deficits and Debt”, from 
our 1993 Report, were followed up in 
Chapters 10 and 9 respectively, of our 
October 1995 Report, “Crown 
Corporations: Fulfilling Responsibilities 
for Governance”, and “Information for 
Parliament — Deficits and Debt: 
Understanding the Choices”. 


26.9 A three-phase follow-up on 
Chapter 12 in the 1993 Report, “Canadian 
International Development Agency — 
Bilateral Economic and Social 
Development Programs”, was started in 
Chapter 13 of our October 1995 Report, 
“Canadian International Development 
Agency: Phased Follow-up of the Auditor 
General’s 1993 Report — Phase 1”. 


26.10 Our follow-up audit of 

Chapter 21 in the 1993 Report, 
“Department of National Revenue — 
Electronic Filing of Individual Income 
Tax Returns”, was expanded to also 
consider the processing of paper returns 
and is reported in Chapter 25, “Revenue 
Canada: The New Regime for Processing 
Income Tax Returns”. 


26.11 Follow-up on four 1993 chapters, 
Chapter 7 on Internal Audit and chapters 
8, 9 and 10 on Program Evaluation, has 
been deferred until 1996. This was to 
allow time for detailed work to be done in 
departments to address recent substantial 
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changes in the area, and to assess the 
Treasury Board President’s report on the 
performance of review functions, to be 
released in the fall of 1995. 


26.12 Follow-up on Chapter 19 in the 
1993 Report, “Department of National 
Health and Welfare — Non-insured 
Health Benefits”, has been deferred, as the 
Department’s Internal Audit Directorate 
planned work of its own in this area. We 
plan to review this work and to rely on it, 
if appropriate to do so. 


26.13 Chapter 20 in the 1993 Report, 
“Department of National Revenue — 
Advance Income Tax Rulings — Goods 
and Services Tax Rulings and 
Interpretations”, will have its follow-up 
deferred until 1996 to allow the 
completion of audit work in other related 
areas. 


26.14 Follow-up has been deferred on 
Chapter 22 in the 1993 Report, 
“Department of Transport — Airport 
Transfers”, as no further transfers have 
been made to airport authorities since the 
original audit. Follow-up will take place 
after additional transfers are made. 


26.15 Follow-up on Chapter 27 in the 
1993 Report, “Gun Control Program”, has 


been deferred until Parliament deals with 
the gun control proposals currently before 
it. These proposals would fundamentally 
change the program we looked at in 1993. 


26.16 Chapter 4 of our 1992 Report, 
“Change and Control in the Federal 
Government”, pointed to the need for a 
control and accountability framework to 
serve parliamentary control while safely 
guiding public servants through a period 
of change. Follow-up work has been done 
with Treasury Board Secretariat on the 
issues raised in the study and an internal 
report is being prepared. These issues will 
also be subject to examination and 
reporting in more detail through future 
audits covering a number of related areas. 


26.17 No formal follow-up is planned 
on Chapter 6 in the 1993 Report, a study 
entitled “Canada’s Public Service Reform, 
and Lessons Learned from Selected 
Jurisdictions”. The Office is continuing to 
examine important aspects of reform 
through its ongoing audit activities. 


26.18 Chapter 24 in the 1993 Report, 
“Disclosure of the Cost of Using the 
Administrative Flight Service (VIP 
Fleet)”, will not be formally followed up, 
as the issues identified were largely 
resolved after the chapter was published. 
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Department of National Revenue — Taxation — 
Resolving Disputes on Income Tax Assessments — 


1992, Chapter 21 


Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto 
Responsible Auditor: Jim Ralston 


Background 


26.19 Under the Income Tax Act, 
taxpayers have the right to dispute 
Revenue Canada’s assessment of their 
obligations and entitlements. The 
Department’s Appeals Branch is 
responsible for responding to these 
disputes. 


26.20 Our 1992 audit focussed on two 
important aspects of this dispute 
resolution process — timeliness and 
fairness. We also reported on other 
relevant matters, that is, training of 
departmental staff, providing feedback to 
other areas of the Department and 
accounting to Parliament. 


Conclusion 


26.21 Revenue Canada has made 
reasonable progress in responding to the 
majority of recommendations and 
observations in our 1992 chapter. It has 
surveyed taxpayers on their perceptions of 
the timeliness and fairness of the dispute 
resolution process, and provided more 
information to Parliament. Taxpayers, 
however, are waiting longer for their 
objections to be resolved. Further work is 
required to address our concerns fully. 


Observations 


Timeliness 


26.22 While undue haste would be 
counter-productive, neither taxpayers nor 
the Department would benefit from the 
uncertainty inherent in an overly long 


dispute process. In 1992, we observed that 
the inventory of objections had doubled in 
size in five years, with the largest increase 
in the category of pending inventory. 
(Pending objections are those that are set 
aside to await the outcome of a similar 
dispute, a reply from the Appeals Branch 
head office, or information from another 
Revenue Canada division.) During our 
follow-up work, we found that the 
inventory had risen from 38,500 
objections in 1991-92 to 52,300 
objections in 1994-95. The majority of 
this increase, almost 14,000 objections, is 
attributable to a large group of objections 
received in 1994-95 and, at 

31 March 1995, held in inventory pending 
the outcome of a dispute before the courts. 
Adjusting for this group, the level of 
inventory is marginally higher than it was 


three years ago. Subsequent to the Taxpayers are waiting 
year-end, the court ruled on the dispute, ; 
which had delayed the large group of longer for their 
objections. With the issue in dispute objections to be 
decided, the Department expects the 

resolved. 


objections in the group to be processed 
relatively quickly. 


26.23 To assess whether it is processing 
taxpayers’ disputes in a timely manner, 
the Department monitors the age of its 
inventory of objections. It aims to keep 
each field office’s inventory of active 
objections that are over 120 days old 
below specified percentages based on the 
average complexity of the cases handled 
by the field office. We reported in 1992 
that offices handling simpler cases had 
met their goals in four of the last six 
years, but that the Department had not met 
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Follow-up of Recommendations in Previous Reports 


Measures of timeliness 
now cover the whole 
time period for 
processing active 
objections, but do not 
include pending 
objections. 


its goals in offices dealing with more 
complex cases. By 1995, the situation has 
deteriorated. For the last three years, the 
Department met none of its goals in the 
field offices. (A related measure shows 
that the Department now takes longer, 

179 days in 1994-95 compared to 

153 days in 1991-92, to process active 
objections.) Revenue Canada considers 
that the goals have become less realistic as 
the growth in the workloads has continued 
to outstrip the availability of resources. 
(Over the last three years, the resources 
handling objections dropped 5 percent 
while the number of new cases rose 

7 percent.) In addition, it believes that, as 
a result of amendments to the Income Tax 
Act to allow more time to resolve disputes 
without recourse to the formal dispute 
resolution process, the average complexity 
of objections has increased. The 
Department intends to reconsider its goals 
as part of its development of client service 
standards. 


26.24 In 1992, we noted that the 
departmental measures of timeliness were 
incomplete — they did not cover the 
whole time period for processing active 
objections and did not include pending 
objections. We recommended that the 
Department ensure that management 
information contained in its quarterly 
reports cover the entire processing time 
for all types of objections — active, 
pending due to referrals internal to 
Revenue Canada and pending awaiting 
court decisions. Progress to date has been 
different for active and for pending 
objections. We found that for active 
objections, the Department now includes 
information on the whole processing 
period in a summary report for the 
Appeals Branch senior management in 
head office, and plans to add information 
on the whole processing period to its 
quarterly reports for field office managers. 
For pending objections, the Department 


intends to consider how to report to senior 
management in head office on processing 
time, as part of a review of its 
management information systems. 


26.25 At the time of our 1992 audit, we 
observed that Revenue Canada had been 
developing a client questionnaire to 
survey taxpayers, but that it did not intend 
to use the questionnaire to collect 
information on timeliness. We 
recommended that the Department ensure 
that its survey questionnaire ask taxpayers 
for their perceptions of timeliness of the 
dispute resolution process. Our follow-up 
work found the Department surveyed 
taxpayers in November to December 
1994. The survey was designed to gather 
replies from various categories of 
taxpayers who filed objections; however, 
it excluded taxpayers whose objections 
had been at any time in its pending 
inventory. (The pending inventory 
includes objections by taxpayers who 
choose to have their case dealt with as 
part of a group of similar cases rather than 
to pursue it to the courts on an individual 
basis.) The Department considers that by 
excluding taxpayers with pending 
objections from the sample, it prevented 
possible distortions in responses to 
questions dealing with timeliness. For the 
taxpayers surveyed, the Department has 
included a number of questions on 
timeliness. At the time of our follow-up 
work, the results of the survey were not 
yet available. 


Fairness 


26.26 We noted in 1992 that it is 
essential that Revenue Canada’s dispute 
settlement process be fair and be seen to 
be fair for taxpayers to want to use it. To 
obtain information on whether the 
Department is succeeding, we 
recommended that it obtain sufficient data 
in its taxpayer survey to permit analysis of 
responses from selected subsets of 
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taxpayers who dispute assessments, for 
example, those who “won” their cases 
versus those who “lost”. We found that in 
its current survey of taxpayers, the 
Department gathered opinions from those 
whose objections were resolved in their 
favour or not, from those with a small or 
large amount of taxes in dispute, and from 
those in different provinces. 


Other matters 


26.27 In 1992, we noted that if analysis 
of results of the dispute resolution process 
were reported to other areas of the 
Department, it would contribute to 
improvements in operations. We 
recommended that the Department study 
the extent to which feedback is provided 
and used to improve operations, and 
develop recommendations for improving 
its use, where appropriate. The 
Department has not undertaken a study. 
However, during recent meetings in a 
number of its regions, the Department 
emphasized the role of field offices in 
providing feedback to areas of the 
Department whose tax assessments had 
resulted in objections. Also, it is 
establishing a new head office group 
whose mandate will be, in part, to help in 
identifying the sources and trends in the 
Appeals Branch workload. 


26.28 In order to provide 
parliamentarians with access to 
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information on the dispute resolution 
program, we recommended that the 
Department ensure that more detailed and 
complete information on fairness and 
timeliness is compiled and referred to in 
Part III of the Estimates. Our follow-up 
found that the Department is now 
reporting in its Part III more complete 
information on the dispute resolution 
program. Part III now contains 
information that responds to six of the 
nine suggestions we made in the 1992 
chapter, for example, the number of 
objections resolved in favour of the 
taxpayer, and the average lapsed time to 
resolve active objections. 


Part Ill of the Estimates 
contains more 
complete information 
on the resolution of 
disputes, on 
processing time and 
on categories of 
inventory. 


26.29 A departmental study released in 
1992 expressed concern about disparities 
between training needs and the training 
available to Appeals Branch staff. We 
reported that the study called for 
development of a training policy, training 
profiles outlining required courses, and 
national training courses. During our 
follow-up, we found that the Department 
has taken a number of steps to address 
these concerns. It is finalizing a national 
training course for new staff and expects 
the course to be ready for delivery in the 
fall of 1995. Further, Revenue Canada 
recently established a training and 
development operations committee, which 
will develop training profiles and identify 
training priorities. 
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Follow-up of Recommendations in Previous Reports 


The first major test of 
the Plan occurred 
during the first two 
weeks of May 1994 in 
British Columbia. 


Emergency Preparedness in the Federal Government — 


1992 — Chapter 24 


Assistant Auditor General: Richard B. Fadden 


Responsible Auditor: Alan Gilmore 


Background 


26.30 We reported to Parliament on 
emergency preparedness in the federal 
government in 1987, 1989 and 1992. In 
1990, the Standing Committee on Public 
Accounts recommended that Emergency 
Preparedness Canada complete the 
National Earthquake Support Plan as soon 
as possible in conjunction with provincial 
authorities. 


26.31 In 1992 we reviewed the progress 
made in developing the Plan. We reported 
to Parliament that a framework for further 
planning had been developed but that an 
operational plan was still not available. 


26.32 A National Earthquake Support 
Plan was updated in the weeks before the 
May 1994 CANATEX II exercise. It was 
specifically developed to “‘provide a 
co-ordinated national response to requests 
for assistance from British Columbia as a 
result of a catastrophic earthquake.” 


26.33 The first major test of the Plan 
occurred during the first two weeks of 
May 1994 in British Columbia. 
Participants included most major federal 
departments, most British Columbia and 
Alberta government ministries, most 
British Columbia Crown corporations, 14 
municipalities of the lower mainland 
British Columbia, three non-governmental 
organizations, and the national 
headquarters and Region X of the United 
States Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. 


26.34 Federal departments participated 
throughout the two-week exercise period. 
By prior agreement, British Columbia and 
Alberta ministries were each involved for 
different three-day periods. 


26.35 The exercise was a test of 
procedures and systems. Emergency 
Preparedness Canada’s evaluation 
reported the limitations of the exercise 
due to such constraints as: 


e limiting the exercise to normal 
working hours; 


e limiting the exercise to the Lower 
Mainland area of British Columbia despite 
the fact that Vancouver Island and the 
neighbouring Northwest areas of the 
United States would also be affected; and 


e beginning the exercise with the 
British Columbia Response Centre in 
place, which in reality would have taken 
many hours and possibly days to 
assemble. 


26.36 Emergency Preparedness Canada 
officials explained to us that these 
constraints were due to cost and 
availability of participants. Officials 
believe the costs associated with reducing 
the constraints would be significant. They 
also pointed out that the original 
CANATEX II proposal offered a 
two-week exercise to British Columbia 
officials. However, the latter agreed to 
participate for three days, working hours 
only. As a result, officials concluded that 
these valuable days could not be used to 
simulate the difficulty that would exist in 
assembling the British Columbia 
Response Centre staff and resources. 
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Objectives of CANATEX II 


26.37 The exercise scenario consisted 
of a catastrophic subduction earthquake 
with an epicentre about 125 kilometres 
southwest of Vancouver Island, a 
magnitude of 8.5 on the Richter Scale 
with a duration of four minutes, and a 
number of aftershocks. 


26.38 The emergency scenario used 
was intended to test the National 
Earthquake Support Plan and its links to 
the British Columbia Earthquake 
Response Plan by simulating a situation 
beyond the ability of the Province of 
British Columbia to manage without 
national support. Thus, the scenario 
hypothesized major devastation — over 
4,000 dead, tens of thousands injured and 
hundreds of thousands homeless. Building 
destruction and damage were assumed to 
be widespread and comprehensive. 
Transportation and utility systems were 
expected to be almost totally destroyed. 
Health care facilities were significantly 
reduced. 


26.39 The exercise also was designed to 
test certain generic functions — called 
“national objectives” — needed to deal 
with a crisis. The national objectives of 
the CANATEX II exercise were: 


a) “to evaluate the federal Plan’s 
effectiveness to assist British 
Columbia regarding the: 


e effectiveness of the emergency 
structures and systems; 


e consultative procedures 
associated with the activation, 
implementation and operation of the 
Plan; 


e national crisis management 
operations and communications; and 


e interfacing between the national 
plan and the earthquake 
arrangements of British Columbia 
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and Alberta; and other emergency 
preparations. 


b) to provide provincial and federal 
departments and agencies in British 
Columbia and Alberta an opportunity 
to evaluate their joint and several 
response and support arrangements 
and interfaces with the national 
structures, procedures and systems.” 


26.40 In addition to the national 
objectives, departments developed, as 
required, specific objectives to guide their 
own participation. Emergency 
Preparedness Canada’s objective was to 
“determine if and how the National 
Earthquake Support Plan for British 
Columbia can be adapted to a generic 
federal support plan to respond to different 
civil emergencies.” 


Conclusions 


26.41 CANATEX II was the first major 
test of this Plan and represents the first 
national public welfare emergency 
exercise in Canada. 


26.42 Emergency Preparedness 
Canada’s report on the exercise concluded 
that CANATEX II “proved to be a useful 
test and evaluation vehicle for the 
National Earthquake Support Plan and its 
interfaces with the British Columbia and 
Alberta Plans. The [National Earthquake 
Support Plan] proved, subject to 
refinement, to be a viable concept and one 
that meshed well with the [British 
Columbia] Earthquake Response Plan.” 


26.43 Departmental assessments of the 
exercise showed that valuable lessons 
were learned. However, assessments from 
the British Columbia and Alberta regions 
of Emergency Preparedness Canada, and 
several federal departments, indicated that 
the exercise did not provide a fully 
adequate basis for evaluating the federal 
Plan’s effectiveness to assist British 
Columbia, for testing national support 
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Although headway has 
been made, the pace 
of progress in the 
development of a 
viable National 
Earthquake Support 
Plan is slow. 


systems, and for testing the links between 
the National Support Centre and 
provincial support centres or other 
elements of the national support system. 


26.44 These assessments indicate that 
there were insufficient requests from the 
“affected areas” to test the national 
capabilities of federal departments under 
the National Earthquake Support Plan. 


26.45 These assessments also suggest 
that national capabilities could be tested 
by significantly increasing the number and 
intensity of requests for assistance from 
affected areas. 


26.46 Emergency Preparedness Canada 
plans to conduct CANATEX III in 1997. 
We strongly recommend that this exercise 
more fully test the capabilities of the 
federal and provincial governments to 
respond to a catastrophic national 
emergency. 


Observations 


26.47 Emergency Preparedness Canada 
indicates that as a result of CANATEX II, 
the National Earthquake Support Plan is 
being revised. It also has sent a “follow-up 
action” report to federal departments 
containing 101 observations and 
recommendations that need to be 
addressed, and requesting information on 
the status of departmental actions. Status 
reporting will be done on a quarterly basis 
until completion. 


26.48 Although headway has been 
made, the pace of progress in the 
development of a viable National 
Earthquake Support Plan is slow. We first 
reported on the inadequacy of emergency 
preparedness for a catastrophic earthquake 
in 1987. While CANATEX< II is a major 
step toward developing such a Plan, the 
detailed roles and responsibilities of some 
departments and agencies under the Plan 
are not yet sufficiently clear. For example, 


responsibility for the provision of 
temporary shelter, water, and 
transportation control into British 
Columbia needs to be clarified. 


26.49 In 1992 we reported that the 
National Earthquake Support Plan does 
not assign responsibility for urban search 
and rescue in the event of a major 
earthquake. Emergency Preparedness 
Canada’s responses to our follow-up audit 
have emphasized, “Urban Search and 
Rescue is a provincial responsibility that 
has not been adequately assumed by these 
jurisdictions.” Emergency Preparedness 
Canada officials further explained, “In an 
effort to fill this critical deficiency, and in 
light of the findings of CANATEX II and 
subsequent real-life events, [Emergency 
Preparedness Canada] has initiated a 
project to develop a minimum federal 
urban search and rescue capability. Until 
such time as that project comes to fruition, 
a Memorandum of Understanding is being 
drafted between [Emergency Preparedness 
Canada] and the United States Federal 
Emergency Management Agency that 
would provide United States urban search 
and rescue assistance in the event of a 
major emergency.” 


26.50 We also noted in 1992 that a plan 
for recovery from catastrophic disasters 
needs to be developed. Emergency 
Preparedness Canada has informed us that 
it is not responsible for developing such a 
plan. 


26.51 Emergency Preparedness Canada 
officials agree that progress has been slow. 
In response to our follow-up report 
observations, they explained that the pace 
of progress depends on the co-operation of 
British Columbia; the need to persuade 
over 20 federal departments and agencies 
to co-operate and to co-ordinate their 
efforts; and the need to liaise with and 
consider the inputs of other provinces and 
international organizations. They also 
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noted that the emergency preparedness 
community has recently experienced 
significant reductions in resources. 


26.52 Emergency Preparedness Canada 
officials also believe that “the planning 
process is as important as the resulting 
Plan [and that] the discussions, wrangling 
and consultations that have engaged all 
participants in the process of developing 
the Plan...will have contributed far more 
to earthquake preparedness in Canada than 
will a document that becomes obsolete 
almost as soon as it is published.” 
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26.53 Officials also forwarded to us a 
draft generic emergency support plan 
dated 25 September 1995 and entitled 
“National Support Framework”. This 
document is based on the National 
Earthquake Support Plan. At the time of 
writing, the document had not been 
discussed with federal departments and 
other organizations. It should also be 
noted that Emergency Preparedness 
Canada’s assessment of CANATEX II 
reported, “‘a number of participants have 
expressed reservations with the 
development of a generic national support 
plan. It is their thought that each type of 
disaster carries with it different resource 
requirements, organizational structures 
and operating procedures.” 
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Canadian Aboriginal Economic Development Strategy — 


1993, Chapter 11 


Assistant Auditor General: Don Young 
Responsible Auditor: Nancy Cheng 


Background 


26.54 The Canadian Aboriginal 
Economic Development (CAED) Strategy 
was initiated by the government in 1989 
to help develop and support the economic 
self-reliance of Aboriginal peoples. The 
Strategy has been implemented in 
partnership with Aboriginal peoples by 
three departments — Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada, Human Resources 
Development Canada (then Employment 
and Immigration Canada) and Industry 
Canada (then Industry, Science and 
Technology Canada). Each department has 
its own program responsibilities but they 
share responsibility for research and 
advocacy. The cost of implementation was 
estimated to be about $1 billion for the 
first five years of operation. 


26.55 In 1993, we observed that visible 
leadership for implementing the Strategy 
as a whole needed to be better established 
and that improvements were needed in 
seeking active participation and support 
from provincial or territorial governments. 
We also observed weaknesses in 
management practices, including the 
monitoring practices of Industry Canada, 
and a lack of appropriate performance and 
evaluation information on the 
implementation of the Strategy. 


Conclusion 


26.56 In 1995, we observed that some 
progress has been made, with several 
other initiatives under way. Although 
there has been more information on the 
results and performance of the Strategy 
since our 1993 audit, the CAED Strategy 


has not been sufficiently evaluated and 
there is no comprehensive reporting to 
Parliament of the costs and performance 
of the Strategy. 


26.57 We also noted that the 
government is seeking to enhance the 
effectiveness of initiatives to improve the 
Aboriginal economic condition, taking 
into account the current Canadian 
economic environment. In these 
circumstances, and after five years of 
operation in implementing the CAED 
Strategy, changes to the framework for 
Aboriginal economic development are 
being contemplated. In proposing changes 
to the Strategy, it is essential, in our view, 
for the departments to take into 
consideration the lessons learned from the 
five-year experience in the CAED 
Strategy as well as input from Aboriginal 
peoples through the consultation process. 


Observations 


26.58 During the follow-up, we noted 
that a number of reviews of the CAED 
Strategy have been conducted or 
commissioned by the departments. Indian 
and Northern Affairs Canada completed a 
summary report on the evaluations of its 
component of the CAED Strategy in the 
fall of 1994. In early 1995, Human 
Resources Development Canada 
conducted a structural review of its 
Pathways to Success initiative, which 
includes its component under the Strategy. 


26.59 In addition, Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada has commissioned a study 
to review and summarize the findings, 
conclusions and observations of various 
studies that relate to the Strategy. The 
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Department anticipates the review 
initiative to be completed this fall. 
However, the CAED Strategy has not been 
sufficiently evaluated. Although the 
departments provide information on the 
program components in their respective 
Part IIIs of the Estimates, there is no 
comprehensive reporting to Parliament of 
the costs and performance of the Strategy. 


26.60 With respect to Industry Canada, 
the Department reiterated its belief that 
the audit of the CAED Strategy obscured 
the significant accomplishments of 
Aboriginal Canadians and of its 
Aboriginal Economic Program. Consistent 
with its position in 1993, the Department 
did not respond to the specific 
recommendations made at that time, with 
the exception of its commitment to follow 
up on the performance of its client 
businesses and to make improvements in 
monitoring business investments. We 
found that the Department has adopted a 
new automated information system with 
the objective of serving and monitoring its 
Aboriginal clients and is making progress 
in obtaining information on the status of 
its client businesses. 


26.61 . The initial funding allocation of 
about $870 million for the first five years 
of implementing the CAED Strategy is 
now being considered for renewal. Funds 
allocated for the Pathways to Success 
initiative are planned to expire in March 
1996. In addition, we noted that the 
government is seeking to enhance the 
effectiveness of initiatives to improve the 
Aboriginal economic condition, taking 
into account the current Canadian 
economic environment. Given these 
circumstances, changes to the framework 
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for Aboriginal economic development are 
being contemplated. 


26.62 We were advised by Indian and 
Northern Affairs Canada that an 
interdepartmental working group has been 
formed with the two other departments to 
examine the CAED Strategy. When we 
completed the follow-up in September 
1995, terms of reference of the working 
group were being considered. Some of the 
evaluation reports and studies pointed to 
lessons learned, positive or otherwise, and 
offered recommendations. The Aboriginal 
consultation process commenced by 
Indian and Northern Affairs provided 
feedback and suggestions for 
improvement, including better 
co-ordination between departments and 
between governments. In our view, it is 
essential that the departments take into 
consideration the lessons learned from the 
CAED Strategy, as well as input from 
Aboriginal peoples, in proposing changes 
to improve the Aboriginal economic 
condition. 


Department’s comments: Indian and 
Northern Affairs Canada generally agrees 
with the follow-up report. 


Regarding the concluding part of the 
report, departmental officials have 
recently completed a regional consultation 
process with First Nations and a review of 
the recommendations from all of the 
CAEDS evaluation reports. The results of 
the consultation process and the 
recommendations from the evaluations 
have been shared with the CAEDS 
partners. These will form a major input to 
other discussions and changes to future 
Aboriginal economic development 
programming. 


In our view, it is 
essential that the 
departments take into 
consideration the 
lessons learned from 
the CAED Strategy, as 
well as input from 
Aboriginal peoples, in 
proposing changes to 
improve the Aboriginal 
economic condition. 
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Department of Agriculture — Agri-Food Policy Review — 


1993, Chapter 13 


Assistant Auditor General: Don Young 
Responsible Auditor: Doug Timmins 


Background 


26.63 The chapter examined the 
progress made by the Department up to 
1993 and the future action it needed to 
take to implement recommendations 
arising from the 1989 Agri-Food Policy 
Review. 


26.64 We focussed on six action areas 
related to market and trade development, 
research and technology transfer, 
environmental sustainability, farm 
management skills, regulatory review and 
pesticides registration review. In 1993, it 
was reported that progress had been made 
in each of these areas; however, much 
more remained to be achieved, as 
evidenced by the 24 “agreed-to next 
steps” incorporated in the 1993 chapter. 


26.65 Wealso reported” a number of 
overall observations on the challenges 
faced by the Department in responding to 
these action areas, namely: the visibility 
of change; the challenge of change in 
culture; the measurement of change; the 
need for a common understanding; and 
information: a key business for the 
Department. 


26.66 Our follow-up involved 
discussion and review of documentation 
related to action taken to implement the 
“agreed-to next steps”. 


Conclusions 


26.67 Reasonable progress has been 
made on most of the “agreed-to next 
steps” in the research and technology, 
regulatory review, and pesticides 
registration review action areas. Within 


these areas, progress has been slower in 
implementing an evaluation of key 
research technology transfer activities, 
and enacting new pest management 
legislation. The Department has indicated 
that in the fall of 1995 a cycle for 
reviewing regulations will be approved. 


26.68 The 1989 Agri-Food Policy 
Review left the Department of Agriculture 
and Agri-Food with a formidable agenda 
of policy directives to implement in the 
market and trade and environmental 
sustainability areas. The Policy Review 
acknowledged that “‘state of the art” farm 
business management skills should remain 
a priority in the 1990s and beyond if 
producers were to obtain current 
information necessary to adapt and 
become more competitive. Consequently, 
we recognize that considerably more time 
is required to achieve significant progress 
in these areas. Our follow-up confirmed 
this to be the case. Progress since 1993 for 
each of the “agreed-to next steps” for _ 
these action areas is reported in 

Exhibit 26.1. 


Observations 


26.69 The visibility of change. In 1993 
we observed the growing impatience on 
the part of many individuals and 
organizations who played a part in the 
Agri-Food Policy Review. The impatience 
centred around what many felt was the 
lack of action on the part of the 
Department following extensive 
consultation. Notwithstanding the 
accomplishments of the Department, we 
found this to be a reasonable perception, 
because many who were consulted could 
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“Agreed-to Next Steps” 
_ Market and Trade ; 


13.52 A formal assessment of all market and trade 
development program and activities will be 
undertaken. 


Limited 
Progress 
_ 


13.53 Roles and responsibilities vis—a-vis other 


federal departments/agencies and provincial 
governments will be clearly defined. 


13.54 Domestic market development will be taken 
into account in planning. 


13.55 A mechanism will be developed to establish 
priorities, develop goals and track progress. 


13.56 A more comprehensive client needs assessment 
of market information/intelligence trade development 
will be done. 


13.57 The usefulness and accessibility of market 
information/intelligence will be addressed. An action 
plan with assigned accountabilities will then be 
developed. 


13.58 The Department will define more fully “market 
strategies”; it will then review its and its partners’ 
future market strategies with respect to completeness 
of commodities covered, clarification of objectives, 
establishing priorities, and ensuring co-ordination and 
consistency of format. 


Environmental Sustainability 


13.115 Environmental indicators for the agricultural 
resource sector, including the establishment of 
reference levels to interpret the indicators will be 
developed. The Department will monitor and report 
on changes in the state of the resources and their 
effect on the environment. 


Some 


Progress 


no longer 
relevant 
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Exhibit 26.1 


Progress Since 1993 


In 1995, Cabinet approved a series of new initiatives to 
facilitate market and trade development for the sector. 
Development of a formal evaluation framework and its linkage 
to the Federal/Provincial Market Development Council is on 
schedule. The Department has indicated that the release of the 
report on the Evaluation of Agri-Food Industry Market 
Strategies and the Canadian Agri-Food Market Development 
Initiative is scheduled for the fall of 1995. Remaining programs 
are planned for completion over the next three years. 


Cabinet has approved a departmental submission that defines 
the future departmental roles vis-a-vis other federal institutions. 
As a result, the Agri-Food Trade Service was created. A 
two-to-three-year federal-provincial trade development action 
plan that includes reducing overlap is being implemented. 
Bilateral federal-provincial food inspection action plans have 


In 1994, federal and provincial ministers of Agriculture agreed 
that the provinces have primary responsibility for domestic 
market development. As a result, the Department is no longer 
emphasizing this area. 

Six priorities and objectives for 1995-96, 1996-97 and 
1997-98 have been established. A mechanism has been 
developed to monitor progress. 


An initial industry needs assessment of market information was 
completed, and a report presented July 1994. Further 
consultations are planned for 1995. Two projects are being 
implemented to provide a work platform for industry analysis 
and to make international trade data available to users. 

An action plan was developed and responsibilities assigned. 
Criteria to evaluate usefulness are in the draft stage and 
targeted for completion in 1996. A departmental bulletin board 
system with commodity market information is accessible by 
industry. 


Enhancement of definition and understanding of market 
strategies for trade development purposes has been an ongoing 
effort by the department as a federal partner in the Agri-food 
Industry Marketing Strategy (AIMS) process. The efforts 
include revised guidelines for AIMS Working Groups and a 
suggested format for market strategies. As a result, according 
to the Department, the quality of trade development plans 
developed by several agri-food industry groups and presented 
to the Department through this process has improved. 


A soil quality status report with indicators of soil degradation 
was released in June 1995. An industry-government committee 
has endorsed the development of six environmental indicators. 
Several technical reports were prepared in 1995. The 
Department is waiting for the results of data, which are to be 
captured in the 1996 census, in order to report the 
environmental changes by 1998. 
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Exhibit 26.1 (Cont'd) 


“Agreed-to Next Steps”’ 


Environmental Sustainability (cont’d) 


13.116 The results of the Green Plan in 
relation to its national objectives will be 
monitored and reported. Furthermore, the 
data to assess quantitatively the efficiency and 
effectiveness of future programs will be 
developed. 


13.117 Cross-compliance issues will be 
examined and, where feasible, the 
circumstances under which payments can be 
withheld, restricted or enhanced for the 
purpose of protecting the environment will be 
provided. 


Farm Management Skills | 


13.127 The Department will ask the Canadian 
Farm Business Management Council to 
monitor the results of training and will use this 
information to conduct an economic impact 
analysis. 


13.128 The Department will develop common 
approaches and national standards for 
incorporation in any future federal-provincial 
agreements. 


13.129 The three-year time frame of the 
National Farm Business Management 
Program against the long-term objective of 
farm profitability will be assessed and 

lL recommendations made. 


see little public evidence of action. In 


| Limited | Some 
| Progress | Progress 


~~ Comments 


Mid-term evaluations have been completed for all provinces 
except Nova Scotia. A national evaluation framework has 
been prepared. Given the termination of the Green Plan in 
1997, completion of the national evaluation is not a high 
priority for the Department. 


Two cross-compliance studies have been completed. A 
discussion paper based on these studies is scheduled for 
public release in the fall of 1995. Six papers are planned to 
be published in the fall of 1996 on economic instruments 
and their feasibility of achieving environmental objectives 
in agriculture. 


1995, the Department issued a 
communication package to inform 


stakeholders of changes that have been 
and will be occurring in key action areas. 


26.70 The challenge of change in 
culture. It was clear that if significant 
change were to occur, a change in culture 
(behaviours, expectations and attitudes) 


An agreement was signed in 1993 asking the Canadian 
Farm Business Council to develop, implement and monitor 
farm business management programming. A study 
comparing management attitudes and practices and farm 
profitability has been completed. An analysis of the 
economic impact of National Farm Business Management 
Program activities is planned to be part of a program 
evaluation conducted in two to three years. Selected farms 
are planned to be used as performance measures. 


Standardized financial statements for use by dairy farmers 
are being tested by industry. Specific implementation dates 
for other common approaches and national standards have 
not been set. Selected farms are planned to be used as 
benchmarks. 


Cabinet has approved a departmental submission and a 
four-year renewal of a Canadian Farm Business ' 
Management Program. An interim evaluation report has 
been written and, at the time of the audit, was not yet 
approved. 


scientists who respond to changed 
priorities. Federal-provincial agri-food 
marketing and inspection partnership 
bodies have been created to co-ordinate 
and strengthen the two levels of 
government activities in marketing and 
food inspection. An industry-federal 
government committee has been 
established to select and develop 
agri-environmental indicators. 


would have to be made. Initiatives that 
address our observation have been 


undertaken by the Department. Emphasis 
is being placed on rewarding research 


26—20 


26.71 The measurement of change. In 
1993 we found that in most areas 
management had not developed the 
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indicators or measurement procedures 
necessary to determine the precise nature 
and magnitude of problems in their area of 
responsibility, or to enable tracking their 
outcomes. However, we observed that in 
most areas management had action plans 
in place to develop indicators of 
effectiveness and to gather the necessary 
data to measure them. Since 1993, the 
publication of The health of our soils — 
Towards sustainable agriculture in 
Canada indicates what has been done to 
protect soils, as well as how much remains 
to be done. In addition, a performance 
indicator — increasing exports to 

$20 billion by the year 2000 — has been 
set. Otherwise, the main focus of 
measurement initiatives has centred 
around developing evaluation frameworks. 


26.72 The need for a common 
understanding. While the Department is 
continuing to work on evaluation 
frameworks for many of the action areas, 
we are not aware of any department-wide 
initiatives to clearly define what is meant 
by terms such as “market strategy”, 
“value-added”, and “market-oriented 
versus production-oriented”’. If 
effectiveness measurement is to be 
developed successfully and if the right 
data are to be collected, it is essential that 
such concepts be clearly defined. 


26.73 Information: a key business for 
the Department. Since 1993, we have 
observed that the Department has started 
to specify what the industry expects from 
the Department in terms of more and 
better market information/intelligence. It 
is essential that the Department continue 
to work with potential customers to ensure 
that information is consistent with user 
needs and can be readily accessed. 


Department’s comments: While many 
elements of the Agri-Food Policy Review 
are still significant in today’s policy 
environment, federal priorities and the 
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policy agenda for agriculture and 
agri-food have evolved. Since the Auditor 
General’s 1993 Report, the federal 
government has presented a Vision for 
Canada’s agriculture and agri-food sector 
that is built on a balance between 
economic growth and security, while 
recognizing the need for fiscal restraint. 
The Vision and extensive discussions with 
the sector went a long way toward setting 
the stage for the 1995 Budget decisions, 
which set in motion far-reaching changes 
in the sector, resulting in significant 
variations from the Agri-Food Policy 
Review directions. 


For example, in the area of market and 
trade development, new government 
priorities as well as Program Review have 
resulted in a different approach than that 
taken in the Agri-Food Policy Review. 
This approach has focussed on greater 
clarity in the roles and responsibilities of 
the different players, and a reduction in 
overlap and duplication. Federal and 
provincial Ministers of Agriculture have 
agreed that domestic market development 
is primarily a provincial responsibility. As 
well, the Agri-Food Trade Service, 
announced by the Minister in June 1995, 
established a commitment to an enhanced 
working partnership between Agriculture 
and Agri-Food Canada and the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade. This has been 
supplemented by better co-ordination of 
all federal programs and services, 
providing a prominent focal point for the 
delivery of trade programs and services to 
Canadian agri-food exporters. The new 
partnership with industry is reflected in 
the new Canadian Agri-Food Marketing 
Council (CAMC). 


On environmental issues, federal policy, 
previously based on significant specialized 
funding through the Green Plan, has been 
replaced by a new federal framework for 
sustainable development — A Guide to 
Green Government. This framework 
involves a broader set of instruments, with 
funding being a less important component 
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of the approach. Agriculture and monitored and reported upon by the 
Agri-Food Canada is currently developing | Commissioner of the Environment and 

a sustainable development strategy that Sustainable Development, who will report 
will be completed by 1997. Proposed to the Auditor General. 


legislation indicates that it will be 
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Department of the Environment — The Control and 
Clean-up of Freshwater Pollution — 1993, Chapter 14 


Assistant Auditor General: Robert R. Lalonde 


Responsible Auditor: Wayne Cluskey 
Background 


26.74 In 1993 we examined aspects of 
Environment Canada’s role in the control 
and clean-up of freshwater pollution. We 
reviewed the terms of reference and 
activities of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Water (ICW), which the 
Department chairs and which co-ordinates 
federal activities under the Federal Water 
Policy. We also reviewed the 
Department’s participation in the 
implementation of the St. Lawrence River 
and Fraser River Action Plans, begun in 
1988 and 1991 respectively. 


26.75 We noted that in spite of its broad 
mandate and its membership of nine major 
water-related departments plus observers 
from Treasury Board, the Privy Council 
Office and Emergency Preparedness 
Canada, the ICW had not taken an active 
role in the development and 
implementation of the action plan process 
for the clean-up of water quality, except 
for the Great Lakes Action Plan. Nor had 
it provided strategic planning advice to 
the Minister of Environment on the 
overall process, despite the importance the 
Department attaches to these major 
ecosystem initiatives. 


26.76 Our 1993 audit of the St. 
Lawrence River Action Plan revealed the 
absence of long-range strategic planning. 
We noted the delay in producing a 
state-of-the-environment report from 
which to determine the magnitude of the 
problems yet to be faced and the scope 
and total costs of measures needed to 
rehabilitate the St. Lawrence River basin 
fully. We considered such information, 


expressed in simple terms and related to 
water use demands, to be especially 
important as the Action Plan moved from 
phase 1 to phase 2 in 1993. 


26.77 The more recent Fraser River 
Action Plan is being jointly implemented 
by Environment Canada and Fisheries and 
Oceans Canada. We reviewed 
Environment Canada’s participation in the 
Plan and also commented on the 
multistakeholder Fraser Basin 
Management Program to which the Action 
Plan contributes. We noted co-ordination 
problems between the two departments 
and the need for stakeholders to be better 
informed to facilitate their participation in 
the clean-up. While the Plan’s objectives 
were Clearly defined, we noted the need 
for specific benchmarks against which 
existing water quality and subsequent 
improvements could be assessed. We also 
noted the need to ensure that the Plan was 
fully integrated with the larger Fraser 
Basin Management Program. 


Most observations and 
recommendations 
have been addressed. 


Conclusion 


26.78 While the Department has taken 
action to address many of our observations 
and recommendations, work remains to be 
done in certain areas, e.g. on the function 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Water, on reporting the results of 
clean-ups and on interdepartmental 
co-ordination. 


Observations 


The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Water (ICW) 


26.79 The Committee is now located in 
Environment Canada’s Water and Habitat 


a 
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The Interdepartmental 
Committee on Water is 
underutilized. 


Conservation Branch, following the 
program review. Although the Committee 
has not met since October 1993, 
Environment Canada has distributed 
information to members on water-related 
issues. By mail, the Committee reviewed 
the Great Lakes Action Plan 2 submission, 
although too late in the process to effect 
change. It also provided comments on the 
federal response to the International Joint 
Commission’s 7th Biennial Report on 
Great Lakes Water Quality. However, the 
Committee has not functioned as a policy 
advisory body since our 1993 audit. 


26.80 In January 1994, the Committee 
published its second report on the 
implementation of the Federal Water 
Policy, covering the period April 1990 to 
March 1992. However, the Committee did 
not take that opportunity to re-examine its 
role in the action plan process, which 
remains passive and limited. This is 
surprising given its potential contribution 
to the Department’s ecosystem approach 
in support of sustainable development, as 
stated in its program review 
documentation in February 1995. The 
Department’s approach is based in large 
measure on the river basin action plans 
currently in place. 


26.81 In its recently published (1995 ) 
action plan for 1995-96 to 1997-98, the 
Department responded to our concern 
regarding a lack of federal long-range 
strategic planning for the water quality 
action plan process by promising a 
long-term strategic plan for ecosystem 
initiatives for 1997. However, to date 
there has been no indication that the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Water 
will be involved, in spite of the 
Department’s emphasis on the need for 
partnerships and co-ordinated action to 
achieve its goals. 


26.82 As we noted in our 1993 Report, 
the Committee is the focal point for 
co-ordinating the Federal Water Policy 
among federal departments and agencies. 
This involves the use of five strategies, 
including scientific leadership and 
integrated planning. The latter requires the 
integration of water management plans 
and objectives of a river watershed, or 
another appropriate unit, with those of 
other natural resource interests — 
fisheries, forestry, wildlife, mining, 
hydro-electric power and agriculture — to 
reflect the unity of natural processes and 
the interdependence of users and uses in 
that unit. 


26.83 The Committee’s mandate, 
therefore, is sufficiently broad to 
accommodate the Department’s new 
ecosystem approach and sufficiently 
flexible, given that the Federal Water 
Policy recognizes the need to adapt to 
changing circumstances. We recognize 
that there have been cutbacks to the water 
program arising from program review; 
however, in the absence of government 
direction to the contrary, the Committee, 
through the Federal Water Policy, 
continues to be one of the main 
instruments in the management of 
renewable resources and needs to be used 
more extensively. 


The St. Lawrence River Action Plan 


26.84 Phase 2 of the St. Lawrence 
River Action Plan (Vision 2000 ) was 
signed by the federal and Quebec 
governments in 1994 in the absence of a 
long-term strategic plan. This omission is 
significant given the magnitude of the 
clean-up task. However, the Management 
Committee for the Action Plan has 
recognized the need for such a document 
and intends to begin this year to develop a 
long-range strategic plan for release in 
1997. This will be a component of 
Environment Canada’s overall strategic 
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plan for the action plan process, referred 
to in paragraph 26.81. 


26.85 Although some information on 
water quality has been published by the 
Quebec Government in collaboration with 
Environment Canada, the Department has 
not yet published its state-of-the-environ- 
ment report for the entire St. Lawrence 
River basin ecosystem. This report, which 
was due in 1993, was to have been the 
baseline against which water quality 
improvements could be measured. 


26.86 The report is now expected to be 
completed by the end of 1995, and is 
expected to present information on water 
quality in terms of its suitability for such 
uses as fishing, swimming or drinking. 
This is important if the public is to 
understand pollution problems and 
contribute to their resolution. 


26.87 Progress reports to Parliament 
need to be improved — to include 
information on the various obstacles to 
achieving water quality objectives, and 
the estimated long-term costs for the 
restoration of the river basin ecosystem. 


The Fraser River Action Plan 


26.88 The Department’s initial budget 
for its participation in the six-year Fraser 
River Action Plan was $50 million. 
Budget cuts have occurred since our 
Report in 1993 and, under the recent 
program review, the Department’s 
participation in the Plan has been 
extended by one year. The revised budget 
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for the seven-year Plan, now scheduled to 
terminate in 1998, is approximately 

$40 million. The degree of attainment of 
the Plan’s objectives may be affected by 
these constraints. 


26.89 The Department has implemented 
an environmental quality program to 
ascertain the health of the river by 
providing baseline information on water 
quality and ecosystem conditions within 
the Fraser River Basin. It has recently 
published a status report on the program’s 
preliminary findings against which further 
improvements can be measured. This 
information will be used, for example, to 
set water quality targets to protect or 
enhance the designated uses of a water 
body, and report on their status. A final 
report will be published following 
completion of the Fraser River Action 
Plan in 1998. 


Reporting on the 
St. Lawrence and 
Fraser River action 
plans could be 
improved. 


26.90 Stakeholders are being kept 
informed of progress through the annual 
reports of the Fraser River Action Plan 
and the complementary reports of the 
Fraser Basin Management Board. 
However, neither the Part IIIs of the 
Estimates of the Department, nor the 
annual reports of the Plan, have 
commented on the budgetary constraints 
and the effects of these on the 
achievement of the Plan’s objectives. 
Finally, we noted that interdepartmental 
co-ordination, while improved, still needs 
attention, especially in the enforcement of 
pollution control legislation. 
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The Standing 
Committee on Public 
Accounts held two 
hearings on our 1993 
Report chapter, and its 
subsequent report 
addressed specifically 
the issues of clear and 
substantive legislative 
authority and the role 
of senior financial 
Officers. 


Department of Fisheries and Oceans — Northern Cod 
Adjustment and Recovery Program — 1993, Chapter 15 


Assistant Auditor General: Don Young 
Responsible Auditor: Nancy Cheng 


Background 


26.91 In 1992, in response to a 
moratorium on fishing cod in the North 
Atlantic zone, the government established 
the Northern Cod Adjustment and 
Recovery Program to provide relief to 
those affected and to prepare for a much 
reduced fishery in the future. The Program 
was administered by Fisheries and Oceans 
Canada. 


26.92 We examined the Program in 
1993 and reported the lack of an economic 
assessment of the decline in fish stocks, 
the lack of a clear substantive legislative 
authority for the Program, and a lower 
than expected adjustment of fishermen 
and plant workers out of the fishery. We 
also observed weaknesses in financial 
management and control, and the 
Department’s difficulty in targeting 
payments to those clearly affected by the 
moratorium. 


26.93 The Northern Cod Adjustment 
and Recovery Program ended in May 
1994, along with the Atlantic Groundfish 
Adjustment Program, a program 
established in April 1993 to assist the 
fishermen and plant workers affected by 
the extension of area closures and quota 
reductions to include all Atlantic 
groundfish. The programs were replaced 
by a Strategy that addresses the situation 
of fishery workers dependent on Atlantic 
groundfish. The Atlantic Groundfish 
Strategy (TAGS) is a five-year strategy 
involving expenditures of $1.9 billion. 
The Strategy is administered primarily by 
Human Resources Development Canada 
for income support, labour adjustment and 


early retirement for plant workers, and by 
Fisheries and Oceans Canada for capacity 
reduction in the harvesting sector through 
licence retirement and early retirement for 
fishermen. 


26.94 Given the termination of the 
Northern Cod Adjustment and Recovery 
Program, our follow-up focussed on 
certain aspects of our 1993 
recommendations and observations and 
provided an update of action taken on 
them. We have not undertaken an audit of 
the replacement strategy, TAGS. 


Conclusion 


26.95 Some progress has been made in 
addressing our recommendations and 
observations. In particular, the Standing 
Committee on Public Accounts held two 
hearings on our 1993 Report chapter, and 
its subsequent report addressed 
specifically the issues of clear and 
substantive legislative authority and the 
role of senior financial officers. We also’ 
found that the Department has prepared 
economic assessments of the 
recommendations by the Fisheries 
Resource Conservation Council and that 
they were considered in formulating the 
Atlantic Groundfish Management Plan. 
However, reducing dependency on the 
Atlantic groundfish industry continues to 
be a challenge. 


Observations 


26.96 In 1993, we observed that the 
Department had expended funds on the 
Northern Cod Adjustment and Recovery 
Program without a clear legislative 
authority; we recommended that 
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legislation for this Program and any future 
programs of a similar nature be presented 
to Parliament for approval. 


26.97 Further to two hearings held in 
1994, the Standing Committee on Public 
Accounts recommended that the 
government develop a position on the 
issue of when to use grants listed in the 
Estimates to introduce a new expenditure 
item, where the legislative authority is not 
clear. The government responded with a 
commitment that, in the absence of a clear 
legislated mandate, it would present to 
Parliament for approval programs similar 
in size and scope to the Northern Cod 
Adjustment and Recovery Program. The 
government emphasized that in 
emergency situations, and in the absence 
of a clear legislated mandate, the use of 
the Royal Prerogative in the form of grant 
payments to respond to the emergency 
must continue, and Parliament will 
continue to be asked to approve these 
through an appropriation act. The 
government also provided assurance that 
in such cases, when expenditures are 
forecast to exceed $200 million, specific 
legislation will be tabled in Parliament at 
the earliest opportunity. 


26.98 During our follow-up, the 
Department advised us that the Atlantic 
Fisheries Restructuring Act provides 
sufficient authority for its capacity 
reduction component of The Atlantic 
Groundfish Strategy, as it did for similar 
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components of the Northern Cod 
Adjustment and Recovery Program. We 
noted that the Department obtained 
approval from Treasury Board for its 
capacity reduction component of the 
Strategy in the amount of $80 million. 


26.99 In addressing the issue of 
financial management and control, the 
Public Accounts Committee strongly 
recommended that the senior financial 
officer be involved in developing and 
implementing all new programs, and that 
the relationship between senior financial 
officers and the Comptroller General be 
strengthened. These recommendations 


received general endorsement in the Reducing the 
government’s response. dependency on the 
26.100 In our 1993 audit we also Atlantic groundfish 
observed the preliminary results of the } ; 
Northern Cod Adjustment and Recovery industry continues to 


Program, which indicated that the 
capacity of, and dependence on, the 
fishery remained high. The Department 
had expected at the start of the Program in 
July 1992 that some 8,000 fishermen and 
plant workers would leave the fishery. The 
final evaluation of the Program completed 
in December 1994 estimated that 
approximately 3,100 of the 26,500 eligible 
program participants had actually left or 
were on a path to exit the fishery, leaving 
some 23,400 participants in the Northern 
cod fishery. Reducing the dependency on 
the Atlantic groundfish industry continues 
to be a challenge. 


be a challenge. 
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Department of Forestry — 1993, Chapter 16 


Assistant Auditor General: Maria Barrados 


Responsible Auditor: Ellen Shillabeer 


Background 


26.101 The objective of our 1993 audit 
was to determine whether the Department 
of Forestry could be reasonably confident 
that it was successfully carrying out its 
mission to promote the sustainable 
development and competitiveness of the 
forest sector. We audited the following 
activities: efforts to influence forest 
stewardship nationally and internationally 
and to provide leadership for federal 
forestry initiatives; research and 
development programs; aspects of the 
Model Forest Network; selected Forest 
Resource Development Agreements; and 
reporting to Parliament on activities and 
on the condition of Canada’s forest 
resources. 


26.102 The Department of Natural 
Resources was created on 25 June 1993 by 
merging the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources and the Department of 
Forestry. The forest program is now 
delivered by the Canadian Forest Service 
within Natural Resources Canada. 


Scope 


26.103 Our follow-up involved 
reviewing the Department’s August 1994 
status report to the Public Accounts 
Committee on action taken in response to 
the recommendations of our 1993 Report. 
Departmental officials provided us with an 
update to this status report in June 1995. 
We discussed reported progress with them 
and obtained and reviewed supporting 
documentation. 


Conclusion 


26.104 The Canadian Forest Service has 
initiated action on all of our 


recommendations. However, corrective 
action has not been completed in some 
areas, as explained in more detail under 
“Observations”. 


Observations 


Understanding forests: the Canadian 
Forest Service’s research programs 


26.105 In 1993 we recommended that 
the Department of Forestry: 


e define clearly at the outset the 
expected results for research programs and 
ensure that they support attainable goals; 


@® review research projects regularly 
for relevance and cost-justification; 


e assess how well it is communicating 
its results to clients; and 


e report results and related costs fully 
and accurately to Parliament. 


26.106 The Canadian Forest Service 
started improving its strategic planning 
and project management. In 1994 it . 
developed a new strategic plan for science 
and technology programs, which 
identified strategic objectives, priorities 
for research and projected outcomes. 
However, the creation of Natural 
Resources Canada, followed by the 
government’s science and technology 
review and program review, means that 
this strategic plan needs to be reviewed 
and updated. 


26.107 Guided by the results of program 
review, the Canadian Forest Service is 
now restructuring its research efforts. It 
intends to direct research increasingly to 
strategic science and technology, with a 
national and an international focus. As 
part of this restructuring, it is reviewing its 
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peer review and advisory processes to 
ensure that its research is relevant and 
focussed. It is also developing a new 
liaison and technology transfer role within 
each regional establishment to provide 
improved communications and marketing 
of research results. In addition, the 
Canadian Forest Service is establishing 
corporate systems for planning and 
tracking the costs of science and 
technology activities to provide more 
accurate reporting of this information. We 
note that it still needs to report more fully 
to Parliament the results of its research 
and the related costs. 


26.108 Changes in the Canadian Forest 
Service have contributed to a delay in 
improvements in its strategic planning and 
project management. Therefore, it has not 
addressed our recommendations fully. The 
Canadian Forest Service expects to 
develop a new strategic plan by the next 
fiscal year. It also expects to have most of 
its revised research program operational 
during 1996. 


Improving forest management 
practices: Forest Resource Development 
Agreements 


26.109 We recommended that during the 
remaining life of the Forest Resource 
Development Agreements, the 
Department of Forestry encourage the 
provinces to develop their long-term 
plans, as required under the agreements, 
and provide Parliament with better 
information on achievements. 


26.110 Although the 1995 Budget 
confirmed that the present Forest 
Resource Development Agreements would 
not be renewed, we note that the Canadian 
Forest Service has worked with the 
provinces and territories to define a new 
co-operative framework. The framework 
was developed to provide direction on 
priorities for future federal-provincial/ 
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territorial co-operation in forestry and was 
endorsed by the Canadian Council of 
Forest Ministers in January 1995. The 
Canadian Forest Service is continuing to 
encourage the provinces and territories to 
finalize their long-term plans as required 
under the existing agreements. Of the 
seven plans required, three have been 
completed and three are near completion. 


26.111 The Canadian Forest Service is 
working with the provinces and territories 
to improve the information available on 
the forest resource and to improve the 
reporting of this information. It intends to 
use its new management information 
system to continue to track and report the 
results achieved under the Forest Resource 
Development Agreements until they 
expire. However, improvements are still 
needed in the performance-related 
information that is provided to Parliament 
in Part III of the Estimates. 


Measuring progress: National Database 
and indicators of sustainable 
development 


26.112 We recommended that the 
National Forestry Database Program be 
expanded to include non-timber values, 
such as information on wildlife and forest 
health, in order to mark progress toward 
sustainable development. Also, in the 
report to Parliament, The State of 
Canada’s Forests 199], the conclusions 
reached were not always supported by the 
indicators of sustainable development. 


26.113 The National Forestry Database 
Program relies on the co-operation of all 
members of the Canadian Council of 
Forest Ministers. In 1995 the Canadian 
Council of Forest Ministers approved the 
Canadian framework of criteria and 
indicators of sustainable development that 
will guide the National Forestry Database 
Program in both improving existing data 
and developing new data. An 
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implementation plan is being developed to 
identify gaps in the data and to set 
priorities for data collection. Thus, the 
National Forestry Database has not yet 
been expanded to include the non-timber 
information required to mark progress 
toward sustainable development. 


26.114 While the report The State of 
Canada’s Forests 1994 reflects the 
approved Canadian framework of criteria 
and indicators, it also states that it is not 
possible at present to report on all of the 
indicators because the data for some do 
not yet exist. We note that the report 
shows improvement in the matching of 
conclusions, indicators and supporting 
information. 


Making sustainable development 
operative: the Model Forest Network 


26.115 For the Model Forest Network we 


recommended that the Department of 
Forestry encourage the model forest 


partners to develop and manage toward 
clear and quantifiable goals for 
sustainable development and clarify the 
responsibility of its partners to share the 
costs of the model forests. 


26.116 The Canadian Forest Service has 
organized two workshops for the 
development of indicators of sustainable 
development. The results of these 
workshops are currently being applied at 
each of the model forest sites as each 
develops its own indicators of sustainable 
development. 


26.117 The Canadian Forest Service has 
ensured that the annual report from each 
model forest includes information on 
financial and other support provided by 
the model forest partners. This 
information is summarized in a report 
from the Canadian Forest Service entitled 
Model Forest Program, Year in Review 
1993-1994. 
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Department of Justice — Legal Advisory and Litigation 


Services — 1993, Chapter 17 


Assistant Auditor General: Richard B. Fadden 


Responsible Auditor: Alan Gilmore 


Background 


26.118 Our 1993 audit of the Department 
of Justice focussed on the delivery of legal 
advisory and litigation services, the 
Department’s policies and practices in 
managing and accounting for resources 
used in these services, and the 
management of information technology. 


26.119 We found that basic management 
control information on workload and costs 
was lacking and that insufficient 
systematic processes were in place to 
manage or measure the timeliness of 
service provided to federal government 
departments. We also found that 
Parliament received little information on 
workload and performance. We 
recommended that the Department define, 
collect and report the needed information 
for managing litigation and legal services 
and improve its accountability to 
Parliament by providing broad-based 
indicators of workload and performance. 


26.120 We noted that divided 
responsibility and accountability for legal 
advisory and litigation resources between 
the Department and client departments 
had negative consequences. We 
recommended that the Department seek 
full responsibility for the resources it uses 
to deliver these services. We also 
recommended that the Department 
strengthen its management of Crown 
agents. We concluded that information 
technology plans were ambitious and that 
their development and management 
needed to be improved. 


Scope 


26.121 Our follow-up involved 
reviewing and discussing with 
departmental officials the Department’s 
April 1995 Action Plan in response to the 
Auditor General’s 1993 Report. We 
obtained and reviewed documentation to 
support reported progress. 


Conclusion 


26.122 The Department has a series of 
initiatives under way in response to our 
observations and recommendations. 
However, the initiatives are at different 
stages of progress and some work remains 
to be done to address our concerns fully. It 
is premature to conduct a full assessment 
of these initiatives at this time. 


Observations 


26.123 The Department is developing a 
system to capture data on resource use, 
workload volumes and costs. In addition, 
the Department has undertaken an 
initiative to jointly plan workload and 
priorities with client departments. As a 
result, agreements have been developed 
with several departments outlining 
resource use, cost sharing, and service 
standards. The Department is also 
developing systems to track service 
requests and response times. Initiatives are 
under way to improve the information on 
workload and performance reported to 
Parliament and to examine the total costs 
of providing legal services. 


26.124 To strengthen its management of 
Crown agents, the Department has 
prepared a mandatory training session for 
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newly appointed agents and has conducted 
several sessions. New terms and 
conditions of appointment have been 
prepared for standing agents that include 
supervision, training and reporting 
requirements. 


26.125 To improve the management of 
information technology, a project to 
standardize the departmental 
infrastructure has been implemented. An 
Information Management Plan has been 
designed and approved by Treasury 


Board. Individual projects have been 
prioritized and will be managed within 
that plan. Strategies to manage the 
transition’s potential impact on people 
have been developed and work has started. 


26.126 The Department has recently 
completed an extensive reorganization, 
which it believes will enhance the 
efficiency and effectiveness of operations, 
increase its client service orientation and 
promote important organizational values. 
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Department of National Health and Welfare — Programs 
for Seniors — 1993, Chapter 18 


Assistant Auditor General: Maria Barrados 


Responsible Auditor: Dan Rubenstein 


Background 


26.127 Chapter 18 of our 1993 Report 
examined all seniors programs that were 
administered by the former Department of 
National Health and Welfare. The scope 
of the audit included income security 
programs such as Old Age Security, the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement and the 
Canada Pension Plan, as well as the 1988 
Seniors Strategy intended to promote the 
health and independence of seniors. The 
pension programs are now the 
responsibility of Human Resources 
Development Canada (HRDC). The 
non-pension programs under the Seniors 
Strategy are administered by Health 
Canada. 


26.128 In 1993 we reported that the 
overall planning and co-ordination of 
programs for seniors was weak. The 
Seniors Strategy was renewed in 1993 
without reliable, comrlete and timely 
information on the results of the first five 
years’ spending of $144 million. Our 
recommendations focussed on the need for 
fundamental improvements in three areas: 


e overall planning and co-ordination, 
accountability and reporting for the 
Seniors Strategy (Health Canada); 


e public understanding of pension 
programs (HRDC); and 


e overall management of the pension 
programs (HRDC). 


26.129 In response to our audit, the 
Public Accounts Committee held two 
meetings that focussed on the 
recommendations dealing with the 


pension programs administered by Human 
Resources Development Canada. In its 
Tenth Report, released in May 1995, the 
Committee concluded that until the 
implementation of the project to redesign 
income security programs is complete, the 
Department should spare no effort in 
finding ways to innovate where service 
delivery is concerned. The Committee 
noted that the inefficiency of present 
practices is costly. 


Conclusions 


26.130 Both Health Canada and Human 
Resources Development Canada have 
taken some action on our 1993 
recommendations. However, significant 
work remains to be done in all of the three 
areas. Human Resources Development 
Canada has yet to fully address the 
recommendations made by the Public 
Accounts Committee concerning the 
management of the pension programs. 
While Health Canada has merged and 
created a focal point for those seniors 
programs under its responsibility, it has 
yet to complete the evaluation of the 
Seniors Strategy and provide information 
on the results of the programs in the 
Department’s Estimates. An evaluation 
needs to be completed before the renewal 
of the Seniors Strategy, expected in 1998. 


Observations 


Initial steps at Health Canada in 
improving the overall planning and the 
co-ordination, accountability and 
reporting for the Seniors Strategy 


26.131 Background. In 1988, the federal 
government approved a five-year 
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initiative, the Seniors Strategy, with an 
initial five-year budget of $197 million. In 
the first five years, $144 million was 
spent. The second Strategy was renewed 
at $170 million over five years. The 
Department currently estimates that 

$83 million will be spent between 1993 
and 1998, for a total ten-year spending of 
$227 million. 


26.132 In 1993, the Office concluded 
that within the Department of National 
Health and Welfare there was a lack of 
co-ordination for seniors policy and 
program development and 
communications. The Office also reported 
that the Department had made little effort 
at consultation and needs analysis prior to 
launching the Strategy. Objectives were 
not set for the Strategy as a whole or for 
any of the components. The Strategy was 
renewed without an accounting of the 
results of the first five years. 


26.133 The Office’s recommendations 
relative to the Seniors Strategy had three 
components. First, there was a need for 
co-ordination of pension and other seniors 
programs, and for the development of the 
federal policy on aging. Second, there was 
a need to improve accountability by 
carrying out an evaluation of the Seniors 
Strategy. Third, there was a need to 
improve the reporting of results 
information in the Estimates. 


26.134 Focal point for seniors 
programs in Health Canada. In April 
1994, Health Canada created the Seniors 
Directorate. The Department consolidated 
the majority of seniors programs into a 
single organization responsible for 
advisory, policy, research, consultation 
and administrative functions. The purpose 
of this merger was to strengthen the 
co-ordination of the various elements of 
the Seniors Strategy. In July 1994, Cabinet 
approved merging three existing senior 
community programs into a new, 


reoriented program called New Horizons: 
Partners in Aging. The objective of this 
amalgamation was to better target 
resources toward meeting the needs of 
seniors in situations of risk. An 
Interdepartmental Committee on Seniors 
Issues was started and new mechanisms 
for federal-provincial co-operation were 
established to strengthen co-ordination 
across the federal government and across 
jurisdictions. Currently, the Seniors 
Directorate provides a focal point for 
seniors issues in Health Canada and other 
government departments. 


26.135 A federal policy on aging is an 
important component of improved overall 
planning for seniors programs. It should 
provide a blueprint for promoting an 
integrated approach to the delivery of 
government programs for seniors and an 
aging population. There is an 
interdepartmental working group, under 
the auspices of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Seniors Issues, whose 
mandate is to develop the federal policy 
on aging. This policy is being developed 
concurrently with the review of the 
retirement income system referred to in 
the February 1995 Budget. The 
effectiveness of the Seniors Directorate in 
co-ordinating the federal policy on aging 
will not be clear until the policy and the 
review of the retirement income system 
have been completed. 


26.136 Initial steps taken to improve 
accountability for the Seniors Strategy 
program. Health Canada provided us with 
a draft evaluation framework that it plans 
to use in the evaluation of the newly 
established Seniors Directorate and the 
Seniors Strategy. The evaluation is 
scheduled to be completed by October 
1996. As part of our follow-up work, we 
reviewed the framework. Our objective 
was to assess whether the proposed 
evaluation could provide an appropriate 
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accounting for results. We expected that 
the evaluation would deal with four 
fundamental questions that would help 
Health Canada ensure accountability, 
achieve better value for money and 
increase flexibility of its health strategies 
for groups at risk: 


e Rationale. What particular needs do 
seniors have that this program continues 
to address? What are the nature and extent 
of these needs? 


e Alternatives. Who else is involved in 
the seniors programming area and is there 
an alternative to federal involvement in 
programs for seniors? 


e Program success. What effects has 
the Seniors Strategy had on the 
independence, health and well-being of 
seniors? Has the Strategy met its 
objectives, without significant unwanted 
outcomes? 


e Cost effectiveness. Is the Strategy 
the most cost-effective means for 
achieving the desired results, or are there 
other intervention strategies that would be 
more cost-effective? 


26.137 We observed that workable 
program objectives have been developed 
since 1993, but no formal analysis of the 
need for this type of federal program has 
yet been done. The proposed draft 
evaluation framework will deal, in some 
measure, with most aspects of our four 
questions. However, we have concerns 
that the evaluation design, as proposed in 
the draft framework, will not generate 
adequate information on program need, 
outcomes and alternatives for making 
decisions about the renewal of the Seniors 
Strategy in 1998. 


26.138 In our opinion, there are 
significant omissions in the draft 
evaluation design — particularly with 
respect to examining the achievement of 
all program objectives and potential 
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unwanted side effects. In addition, the 
indicators proposed are sometimes 
tangential to, and insufficient to answer, 
the evaluation questions that will be 
addressed. Our review of the draft 
methodology raises further concerns about 
the objectivity of some of the data to be 
used in the evaluation and, therefore, the 
potential validity of evaluation findings. 


26.139 In summary, the design proposed 
in the draft framework will need to be 
made more rigorous if the evaluation is to 
provide the evidence necessary for 
strategic decisions about continuing, 
discontinuing or revamping the Seniors 
Strategy. We will be following up on the 
evaluation after it is completed, focussing 
on the extent to which it has provided that 
evidence. 


26.140 Some changes in reporting on 
the Seniors Strategy in Part III of the 
Estimates. The Office recommended that 
the Seniors Strategy be identified as a 
distinct initiative in the Estimates, 
presenting current and future financial 
data as well as information on the 
performance of the Strategy programs and 
components. In the 1995-96 Estimates, 
the Seniors Strategy initiatives are 
discussed as a distinct entity. Financial 
information is provided for 1993-94 and 
1994-95. However, there is no 
performance information and, because no 
evaluation had been done, no information 
on outcomes. 


Efforts at HRDC to improve the public 
understanding and management of 
pension programs 


26.141 Disclosure. The 1995-96 
Estimates Part III have been extended to 
include information on projected future 
costs of Old Age Security, Guaranteed 
Income Supplement, and Spouses 
Allowance programs for the next 10 years. 
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26.142 As well, Human Resources 
Development Canada (HRDC) has 
launched a five-year communications 
strategy for improving public 


understanding of the Canada Pension Plan. 


The Public Accounts Committee (PAC) 
has recommended that, by 31 January 
1996, the Department inform the 
Committee of the cost and progress made 
in implementing its communication 
strategy. The PAC also recommends the 
Department set up mechanisms in order to 
evaluate and be accountable for the results 
of the strategy. 


26.143 Efforts to improve the 
management of pension programs. 
Human Resources Development Canada 
has produced a financial management 
accountability framework for the Canada 
Pension Plan. The framework defines the 
distribution of HRDC responsibilities 
between Income Security Programs and 
Financial and Administration Services and 
clarifies their respective responsibilities. 


26.144 The Department has developed a 
draft business plan but so far the plan is 
not sufficiently comprehensive, nor has it 
been given the degree of prominence that 
we would expect for such a crucial 
management tool. For example, the 
business plan needs to be broadened to 


bring together in one document the 
responsibilities of the ministers of 
National Revenue, Finance and Human 
Resources Development. 


26.145 In 1993 we observed significant 
deficiencies in the management of the 
pension programs, identifying 
overpayments ranging from $120 million 
to $200 million each year. In response to 
our observation that the systems and 
procedures in place for recording and 
collecting overpayments were completely 
inadequate, the Department embarked on 
a three-year project to implement an 
accounts receivable and collection system. 
In 1995-96, the yearly increase in 
collections is estimated to be $4.5 million. 


26.146 During 1995, Human Resources 
Development Canada took a number of 
steps to address the program and systems 
deficiencies that contributed to the 
overpayment problem. Included are steps 
aimed at preventing overpayments from 
occurring in the first place. 


26.147 The Public Accounts Committee 
has recommended that, by 31 January 
1996 at the latest, Human Resources 
Development Canada report on the 
overpayment situation as at 31 December 
1995. We will follow this situation very 
closely. 
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Merchandise Trade Statistics — 1993, Chapter 23 


Assistant Auditor General: Maria Barrados 


Background 


26.148 In 1993 we reported on the 
activities relating to the collection, 
verification and reporting of merchandise 
trade statistics by Revenue Canada 
(Customs) and Statistics Canada. We 
made a number of observations and 
recommendations concerning the 
verification of merchandise trade data, the 
operating relationship between the two 
entities, reporting of merchandise exports, 
and implementation of new techniques for 
data collection and verification. Our 
follow-up consisted of a review of status 
reports prepared by the departments on the 
progress made with respect to our 
recommendations. We also reviewed the 
supporting documentation prepared by the 
two organizations and had discussions 
with their officials. 


Conclusion 


26.149 Both Revenue Canada and 
Statistics Canada have initiated action on 
all our recommenda.ions. However, it is 
too early to assess the impact of some 
initiatives that are recent or in progress. 
Communication between the two 
organizations has continued to improve. 
Major efforts to address the 
under-reporting of merchandise exports 
are continuing. 


Observations 


Revenue Canada’s verification of 
commercial entries 


26.150 In our 1993 chapter, we observed 
that commodity specialists in Revenue 
Canada often did not verify commercial 
entries and that results of the verification 
done were not reported to Statistics 


Canada. We recommended that the two 
entities review the effect of Statistics 
Canada’s requirements on Revenue 
Canada’s workload. We also 
recommended that they develop 
appropriate indicators of verification 
performance. Further, we found that the 
significance of errors detected by Revenue 
Canada through its compliance 
verification and audit activities for 
merchandise trade data had not been 
determined and recommended that an 
analysis of this matter be performed. 


26.151 In 1992-93, Revenue Canada 
conducted pilot audits of importers to 
explore periodic verification of 
compliance as an alternative to ongoing 
examination of individual commercial 
entries for verification of import data. 
Based on the results of these pilot audits, 
Revenue Canada has decided to adopt this 
approach for medium-sized and large 
importers, which collectively account for 
approximately 90 percent of the value of 
import trade. 


26.152 Statistics Canada is analyzing the 
results of the 1992-93 pilot audits to 
determine if they satisfy its needs in 
respect of merchandise trade data. 
Statistics Canada has helped design 
sampling methodology to be used in 
periodic verification to ensure that the 
results would be valid for testing the 
quality of merchandise trade data. The 
Department has also provided Revenue 
Canada officers with training in that area. 


26.153 Revenue Canada is pilot-testing 
an automated system to generate the 
reports required to support periodic 
verification. Nation-wide implementation 
of the system is expected by the spring of 
1996. According to the Department, 


Both Revenue Canada 
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indicators of both effectiveness and 
workload will be an integral part of the 
new system. 


26.154 Transactions that originate from 
importers not covered by periodic 
verification still account for a large 
proportion of the commercial entries. As a 
result, Revenue Canada continues to 
perform manual review and adjustment 
procedures on selected individual entries. 
Statistics Canada receives some reports on 
these verifications but the reports do not 
provide sufficient information to meet its 
requirements. Discussions between the 
two organizations are ongoing to resolve 
the problem. 


Statistics Canada’s verification and 
imputation procedures 


26.155 In 1993 we noted that Statistics 
Canada performed verification and 
imputation procedures in addition to those 
performed by Revenue Canada. We found 
that those procedures did not always 
improve data quality and recommended 
that Statistics Canada assess the 
effectiveness of the procedures and the 
opportunities to apply better quality 
control techniques to update unit values 
used to verify trade data. Our follow-up 
revealed that the Department is in the 
process of re-engineering its trade 
statistics program over a two-year period. 
That includes a plan to redevelop its edit 
and imputation methodologies. 


Operating relationships: Revenue 
Canada and Statistics Canada 


26.156 In 1993 we noted a lack of 
prompt action by the two entities on 
certain reports that passed between them 
dealing with data quality issues. We 
recommended that they improve their 
communication so that timely action could 
occur. The two entities report that they 
have now established a close working 
relationship and maintain a high level of 


communication and co-ordination on 
issues of data quality. 


Merchandise trade data on exports 


26.157 In our 1993 chapter, we 
recommended that the two organizations 
work with United States agencies to 
review current practices in the recording 
of trade data on exports from Canada to 
other countries through the United States, 


in order to address an ongoing problem of 


under-reporting. 


26.158 Efforts are continuing between 
the two organizations and their U.S. 
counterparts to address deficiencies in the 
recording of these in-transit trade data. 
They include carrying out joint 
operational reviews and making 
arrangements with U.S. agencies to ensure 
Revenue Canada’s access to information 
regarding importation and goods in transit. 
Revenue Canada is also implementing, in 
stages, a program of measures to address 
the non-reporting of exports by exporters. 
It is proposed that one element of this 
program consists of sanctions for 
non-compliance, to be introduced in or 
around April 1996. 


Alternative data sources 


26.159 In 1993 Statistics Canada was 
investigating the use of surveys as an 
alternative to existing sources of import 
data. We recommended that, should 
mechanisms for collecting data change, 
Statistics Canada and Revenue Canada 
ensure that the quality of data be 
maintained. Since our audit, neither the 
use of surveys nor other major changes 
have been introduced as alternative 
sources of import data. Both entities have 
indicated that they are committed to 
maintaining the quality of trade statistics, 
whatever alternative methods of data 
collection might ultimately be put in 
place. 
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Regulatory Review: Parliamentary Control over the 
Raising of Revenues by Fees — 1993, Chapter 25 


Assistant Auditor General: Richard B. Fadden 


Responsible Auditor: Alan Gilmore 


Background 


26.160 Our 1993 Report recommended 
that the Treasury Board: 


e review and report to Parliament on 
the adequacy of the current legislative and 
administrative framework for establishing 
user fees; 


e review and report to Parliament on 
alternative procedures that could be 
established to ensure that Parliament has 
appropriate opportunity and information 
to decide which user fees to review, 
regardless of how they are established; 


e provide Parliament with 
government-wide summary information 
on fees being charged; and 


e ensure that the fees are developed in 
accordance with the principles of the 
regulatory process if other statutory 
authority is being used to establish fees. 


Conclusion 


26.161 We reviewed the actions taken by 
the Treasury Board to respond to our 
concerns. The Board has undertaken 
several initiatives; for example, it is 
reviewing the adequacy of the current 
legislative and administrative framework 
for user fees, and its policy on external 
user charges. However, officials told us 
that it was difficult to set milestones for 
results of its initiatives at this time. 


26.162 It is thus too early to assess the 
initiatives started by Treasury Board. 


Observations 


26.163 In 1992 and 1993, Treasury 
Board estimated that revenues from user 
fees would exceed $3 billion. Individuals, 
companies and other jurisdictions are 
charged fees for the use of government 
facilities, services and goods. For 
example, fees are charged for passports, 
books and maps, and making photocopies. 


Fees established by 
contracts and other 
non-regulatory means 
are not subject to the 
regulatory process. 


26.164 User fees are established pursuant 
to departmental legislation and the 
Financial Administration Act (FAA), and 
by contracts with users. 


26.165 Fees established by contracts and 
other non-regulatory means are not subject 
to the regulatory process. The regulatory 
process seeks to ensure adherence to such 
principles as providing a full opportunity 
for public consultation and an assessment 
of proposals to ensure that benefits clearly 
exceed costs. 


26.166 A program review was 
announced in the 1994 Budget “to ensure 
that the government’s diminished 
resources are directed to the highest 
priority requirements and to those areas 
where the federal government is best 
placed to deliver services.” Its main 
objective was to review all federal 
programs in order to bring about the most 
effective and cost-efficient way of 
delivering programs and services that are 
appropriate to the federal government’s 
role in the Canadian federation. 


26.167 Over the fall of 1994, 
departments prepared action plans 
outlining their strategic priorities and 
proposals. 


a  —— 
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review were not 
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26.168 On 27 February 1995, the federal 
Budget Plan described the key actions 
planned by departments following the 
program review. Among those actions 
were plans to introduce new cost-recovery 
initiatives or increases to existing fees to 
cover a greater proportion of the costs of 
certain programs. Examples include fees 
for food and meat inspection, immigration 
and citizenship applications, drug 
approvals and fisheries inspection. 


26.169 In the spring of 1995, Parliament 
approved amendments to the legislation 
relating to the departments of Industry and 
Canadian Heritage. Among the 
amendments was a delegation of authority 
to the respective ministers to fix user fees 
for departmental services, facilities, 
product, rights and privileges. 


26.170 Provisions covering consultation, 
publication and reference to the Standing 
Joint Committee for the Scrutiny of 
Regulations for review were also 
included. Public Works and Government 
Services Canada is seeking similar 
ministerial powers. The bill introduced in 
the fall of 1994 is still before the House of 
Commons. Although these acts do not 
describe the method by which the 
ministers may exercise their authority, 
they do allow these fees to be established 
by contract. 


Adequacy of the current legislative and 
administrative framework 


26.171 In September 1994, Treasury 
Board initiated a review of the current 
approval process for user fees and the 
applicability of the regulatory process in 
the establishment of such fees, including 
the use of non-statutory instruments such 
as contracts. The objective was to 
determine how the approval process might 
be improved, simplified or tailored to 
different circumstances while maintaining 
transparency and openness to scrutiny. 


26.172 The results of the review were 
not available during our follow-up and 
officials told us that it was difficult to set 
a date for the review’s completion. 


Alternative procedures to ensure that 
Parliament has appropriate opportunity 
and information to decide which user 
fees to review 


26.173 On 26 April 1995, the Minister of 
Justice introduced amendments to the 
Statutory Instruments Act. 


26.174 The new Regulations Act, like the 
Act it may replace, states the procedures 
to be followed for creating federal 
regulations. It seeks to ensure that 
regulations are legal, enforceable and 
accessible to the public and that the 
government departments that prepare 
regulations remain accountable to 
Parliament. 


26.175 At the time of writing this 
follow-up report, the Regulations Act was 
still before Parliament for consideration. 


Government-wide summary 
information on fees being charged 


26.176 The Treasury Board compiled a 
government-wide summary information 
for 1993 of the revenues raised, by 
authorities under which they are 
established. The information showed that 
roughly 75 percent of revenues, or 

$2.5 billion, were raised through specific 
departmental or program legislation, 

15 percent or $0.5 billion through the 
Financial Administration Act and 

10 percent or $0.3 billion through 
ministerial authority to contract. User fees 
internal to the government were not 
included. 


26.177 The Board is also reviewing 

Part III of the Estimates, which provides 
year-to-year changes in revenue forecasts, 
to determine what improvements could be 
made in presentation and disclosure of 
revenue information. 
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Development of fees in accordance with 
the principles of the regulatory process 


26.178 The basic principles of the 
regulatory process are: 


e clear accountability of ministers and 
officials; 


e full opportunity for public 
consultation and participation in the 
regulatory process; 


e an assessment of proposed 
regulations to ensure that benefits clearly 
exceed costs; 


e clear and reliable public information 
on the need for regulations; 


e anevaluation of the effectiveness of 
regulatory programs; and 


Follow-up of Recommendations in Previous Reports 


e asecure foundation in law for 
actions of regulatory authorities. 


26.179 The Treasury Board has 
undertaken the following initiatives to 
support adherence with the principles: 


e plans to update the Treasury Board 
policy on external user charges and the 
related guide to user fees; 


e reiteration of the basic principles of 
the external user charge policy through 
departmental papers, for example, 
clarification of the policy application; and 


e provision of additional guidance to 
departments on prescribing user fees and 
charges under the Financial 
Administration Act, for example, 
publication of fees, costing principles and 
the use of price adjustments. 
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Follow-up of Recommendations in Previous Reports 


We reported that 
parliamentarians and 
stakeholders were not 
comprehensively and 
equally informed about 
key issues affecting 
the effectiveness and 
cost of the pulp and 
paper regulations. 


26-42 


Regulatory Review: Pulp and Paper Regulations — 1993, 


Chapter 26 


Assistant Auditor General: Richard B. Fadden 


Responsible Auditor: Alan Gilmore 


Background 


26.180 Our 1993 Report reviewed the 
Pulp and Paper Effluent Regulations, the 
Pulp and Paper Mill Effluent Chlorinated 
Dioxins and Furans Regulations, and the 
Pulp and Paper Mill Defoamer and Wood 
Chip Regulations. These regulations are 
the responsibility of Environment Canada. 
Their purpose is to control pollutants from 
pulp and paper mills. 


26.181 We reported that parliamentarians 
and stakeholders were not 
comprehensively and equally informed 
about key issues affecting the 
effectiveness and cost of the pulp and 
paper regulations. 


26.182 These key issues included: 


e alternative and possibly more 
efficient or more environmentally 
sensitive solutions; 


e potential overlaps with provincial 
pulp and paper regulations; 


e industry and environmentalist 
concerns about the effectiveness of the 
effluent regulations; 


e the advantages and disadvantages of 
using site-specific pollution control 
standards based on the assimilative 
capacity of a watershed; and 


e the absence of an assessment of the 
effects of pulp and paper regulations on 
human health. 


Conclusion 


26.183 We reviewed the actions taken by 
the Department to respond to our 


concerns. Although the Department has 
undertaken significant initiatives, the first 
results will not be evident until the end of 
1995. It is thus too early for us to assess 
those initiatives. 


26.184 Also, the Department has not yet 
addressed the matter of assessing the 
effects of the regulations on human health 
and the environment in general. 


Observations 


26.185 The Pulp and Paper Effluent 
Regulations came into effect 7 May 1992. 
Promulgated under the authority of the 
Fisheries Act, they are intended to control 
conventional pollutants from pulp and 
paper mills in order to protect fish and 
their habitat. Pollutants of concern are 
suspended solids, biochemical 
oxygen-demanding matter and effluent 
that is acutely lethal to fish. 


26.186 The regulations also require the 
industry to establish the Environmental - 
Effects Monitoring Program. On a 
three-year cycle, each mill is required to 
provide local information on whether 
deposits of deleterious substances in 
waters inhabited by fish have altered, 
disrupted or destroyed fish habitat. The 
information will be used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of existing control measures 
and the need for further measures. 


26.187 The Pulp and Paper Mill Effluent 
Chlorinated Dioxins and Furans 
Regulations and the Pulp and Paper Mill 
Defoamer and Wood Chip Regulations 
also came into effect 7 May 1992. They 
were promulgated under the authority of 
the Canadian Environmental Protection 
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Act. The regulations control two members 
of the family of chlorinated dioxins and 
furans. The first regulation is directed 
solely at the use of chlorine bleaching. 


Overlap with provincial regulations 


26.188 The Department has undertaken 
several initiatives related to our concerns. 
It is pursuing the reduction of overlap with 
provincial regulations through both 
multilateral and bilateral agreements with 
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demanding materials and acutely lethal 
effluents are currently controlled under 
higher, interim limits contained in 
transitional authorization extensions. The 
Department approved these extensions on 
the basis of requests from mills to allow 
time to install the necessary controls. All 
mills will be subject to the full provision 
of the regulations on 1 January 1996. 


The Department’s 
bilateral efforts have 
resulted in signed 


Environmental Effects Monitoring one window 


provinces and territories, which specify PTCeIam agreements with four 
work-sharing arrangements. The 26.192 The data to assess the provinces and one 
multilateral approach is being pursued in effectiveness of the regulations, including territory. 
the Atlantic Region as well as through the _—‘ long-term impacts, are expected to come 
Harmonization Initiative of the Canadian through the Environmental Effects 
Council of Ministers of the Environment. | Monitoring Program. The Program is an 
important component of the Pulp and 

26.189 The Department’s bilateral efforts paper Effluent Regulations and all mills 
have resulted in signed “one window” must comply. 
agreements with four provinces and one 
territory. Although the nature and scope of 26-193 Our 1993 Report noted that the 
these agreements vary, they generally Program’s guidelines had not been 
provide for co-ordinated compliance and finalized on time and that consultation on 
enforcement activities or for provincial the guidelines was not satisfactory. To 
officials to act on behalf of the federal address these matters, officials and 
government in these areas. The scientists from other government 
agreements do not change federal or departments, industry and consulting firms 
provincial jurisdictions and the federal were invited to workshops and 
government must continue to report to symposiums to advance scientific 
Parliament on how it has fulfilled its knowledge and share technical 
obligations. The Department is continuing _ information about pulp and paper and 
negotiations with other provinces toreach Other environmental effects monitoring 
additional agreements. programs in Canada. 

y 26.194 Inearly 1995 the Department 
mulp aod aes peeuavous distributed further technical guidance, and 
une aceon made available to industry for the first 
26.190 Departmental information on cycle of reports a recommended outline 
dioxin and furan releases indicates that the _ for reporting of data. The first reports 
pulp and paper industry presently under the Program are due | April 1996. 
es epee eco 26.195 The Department plans to use the 
ae: first reports as baseline data to compare 
26.191 Departmental reports also with at least two other reporting cycles 
indicate that the industry has reduced over a nine-year period. In making such 
discharges of total suspended solids, on comparisons, the Department will have to 
aggregate, to below regulatory limits. take into account the fact that 78 out of 
Deposits of biochemical oxygen- 156 mills were allowed by transitional 
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authorization extensions to continue 
discharges at the preregulation levels until 
the end of 1995. The Department states 
that the impact of the extensions will be 
clearly recognized when comparing the 
first reports to the long-term effects. 


26.196 The Department plans to modify 
the Environmental Effects Monitoring 
Program to increase its capacity for 
site-specific assessment of pollution 
problems. For the next monitoring cycle, 
it plans to use a multistakeholder 
consultation approach to improve the 
Program and identify gaps in research. 


Other initiatives 


26.197 Other significant departmental 
initiatives include: 


e implementing a Strategic Options 
Process, based on the principles of public 
participation, openness and transparency, 


- to identify and evaluate with key partners 


and stakeholders a range of tools for 
meeting environmental objectives; 


e revising the Canadian Environmental 
Protection Act to allow the increased use 
of alternatives to regulations; and 


e formulating a departmental policy on 
the assessment of the economic impact of 
proposed environmental measures. 
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Main Points 


27.1 The Auditor General Act requires the Auditor General to include in his annual Report matters of 
significance that, in his opinion, should be brought to the attention of the House of Commons. 


272 The “Other Audit Observations” chapter fulfils a special role in the annual Report. Other chapters 
normally describe the findings of the comprehensive audits we perform in particular departments; or they report 
on audits and studies of issues that relate to operations of the government as a whole. This chapter reports on 
specific matters that have come to our attention during our financial and compliance audits of the Public Accounts 
of Canada, Crown corporations and other entities, or during our value-for-money audits. 


Z13 The chapter contains a number of observations concerning departmental expenditures and revenues. The 
issues addressed generally involve failure to comply with authorities, and the expenditure of money without due 
regard to economy. 


27.4 Observations reported cover the following: 


e subsidy paid for uneconomic main lines that raises concerns about accountability and transparency of 
the process used; 


e interest not being charged on overdue non-tax receivables; and 
e funds reallocated under the Nova Scotia Highway Improvement Program. 


27.5 . Although the individual audit observations report matters of significance, they should not be used as a 
basis for drawing conclusions about matters we did not examine. 
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Introduction 


27.6 This chapter contains matters of 
significance that are not included 
elsewhere in the annual Report and that 
we believe should be drawn to the 
attention of the House of Commons. The 
matters reported were noted during our 
financial and compliance audits of the 
Accounts of Canada, Crown corporations 
and other entities, or during our 
value-for-money audits. 


21 Ae | Section 7(2) of the Auditor 
General Act requires the Auditor General 
to call to the attention of the House of 
Commons any significant cases where he 
has observed that: 


e accounts have not been faithfully and 
properly maintained or public money has 
not been fully accounted for or paid, 
where so required by law, into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund; 


e essential records have not been 
maintained or the rules and procedures 
applied have been insufficient to 
safeguard and control public property; to 
secure an effective check on the 
assessment, collect?on and proper 
allocation of the revenue; and to ensure 
that expenditures have been made only as 
authorized; 


e money has been expended other than 
for purposes for which it was appropriated 
by Parliament; 
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e money has been expended without 
due regard to economy or efficiency; or 


e satisfactory procedures have not 
been established to measure and report the 
effectiveness of programs, where such 
procedures could appropriately and 
reasonably be implemented. 


27.8 Each of the matters of 
significance reported in this chapter was 
examined in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards; accordingly, 
our examinations included such tests and 


This chapter contains 
other procedures as we considered 


necessary in the circumstances. The a number of 

matters reported should not be used as a observations on 

basis for drawing conclusions about eras 
matters not examined. The instances that matters of significance 
we have observed are described in this not included 


chapter under the appropriate department 
headings. 


27.9 Consistent with Office policy on 
the follow-up of matters in our annual 
Report, other audit observations included 
in this chapter are normally followed up 
two years after initial reporting. In our 
follow-up of the observations included in 
our 1993 Report, we found that for four of 
the ten observations, either corrective 
action had been taken to address the 
matter or we no longer considered the 
matter to be an outstanding issue. Six 
observations remain outstanding because 
they involve matters that we are 
continuing to monitor, and any lack of 
corrective action will be reported as 
deemed appropriate. 


elsewhere in the 
annual Report. 
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Other Audit Observations 


National Transportation Agency 


Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto 
Responsible Auditor: Hugh A. McRoberts 


Subsidy to Canadian Pacific Limited for the operation of uneconomic main lines 
raises concerns about accountability and the transparency of the process used by 
the government 


Pursuant to an Order-in-Council, the National Transportation Agency approved 
payment to Canadian Pacific Limited of a subsidy of $4.1 million, under sections 
178 and 179 of the National Transportation Act, 1987, to reimburse the railway for 
the costs of continuing to operate two sections of what the Agency found to be its 
main line in Eastern Canada beyond the date on which the Agency had originally 
ordered them abandoned. However, those sections of the Act provide for subsidy 
payments only for the operation of uneconomic branch lines. Although according to 
the Agency (Decision No. 223—R-1994) it is arguable that the Order-in-Council 
directing this payment pursuant to sections 178 and 179 may have exceeded its 
jurisdiction, the Agency was of the opinion that the Order-in-Council had deemed 
the lines to be branch lines and hence obliged it to make the payment. 


This raises questions about accountability and about the transparency of the 
process used by the government, and about whether, as a result, Parliament's 
opportunity to review the decision has been abridged. The new legislation 
pertaining to the Agency, currently before the House, contains similar provisions 
with respect to the processes to be used, and it is in this context that we report this 
note. 


[eee 


be changed from 23 August 1994 to 
1 January 1995S. It also directed that, 


Background 


27-8 


27.10 February 1993. Canadian Pacific 
Limited filed applications with the 
National Transportation Agency to 
abandon a group of lines associated with 
its route from Sherbrooke, Quebec to 
Saint John, New Brunswick (see 

Exhibit 27.1). During June of that year, 
the Agency held public hearings on the 
application to abandon. The Agency 
concluded on 23 August 1993 that the 
lines were uneconomic and ordered their 
abandonment one year from that date. 


27.11 September 1993. The Governor 
in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Transport of the day, issued 
Order-in-Council P.C. 1993-1864. The 
Order directed that the abandonment date 


pursuant to sections 178 and 179 of the 
National Transportation Act, 1987, 
Canadian Pacific Limited be paid for the 
continued operation of the lines until they 
were abandoned. 


27.12 January 1994, Canadian Pacific 
filed an interim claim for the losses 
incurred in the operation of its 
uneconomic branch lines during 1993. 
This claim included the lines referred to in 
paragraph 27.10. On 5 May 1994, 
following a hearing on written 
submissions, the Agency ruled that certain 
lines for which losses were claimed 
(referred to in the abandonment order and 
Order-in-Council) were not branch lines 
but were part of the main line of the 
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railway (see Exhibit 27.2) and therefore 
were not eligible for the subsidy for 1993. 
As a result, it reduced the payment for 
Canadian Pacific’s 1993 branch line claim 
by the amounts claimed for main lines. 


27.13. January 1995. Canadian Pacific 
filed an interim claim for the losses 
incurred in the operation of its 
uneconomic branch lines during 1994. 
The claim included losses covering the 
period from 23 August 1994 to 1 January 
1995 on the main lines previously referred 
to in Exhibit 27.2. On 18 April 1995, the 
Agency approved a payment under 
sections 178 and 179 of the National 
Transportation Act, 1987 of $4.1 million 
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to Canadian Pacific for losses incurred on 
the operation of these main lines (see 
Exhibit 27.2) for the period from 

23 August 1994 to 1 January 1995. On this 
basis, a payment of $3.7 million 

($4.1 million less a holdback of $400,000) 
was made to Canadian Pacific. 


Issues 


27.14 According to the National 
Transportation Agency, the authority for 
the payment was the Order-in-Council 
given on 23 September 1993. In 
considering that authority, the Agency 
stated that since the lines in question are 
main lines, it is arguable that the 
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Map of Lines Involved in 
Abandonment Application 
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Exhibit 27.2 


Classification of Lines of Rail 
Considered by the NTA in Its 
5 May 1994 Decision: 

No. 223-R-1994 
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Order-in-Council exceeded its jurisdiction 
by requiring payment of a subsidy 
pursuant to sections 178 and 179 of the 
National Transportation Act, 1987. 


27.15 However, the Agency was 
advised by its counsel that the courts 
might be reluctant to review and strike 
down such an Order-in-Council, even if 
Council had exceeded its jurisdiction in 
making the Order, where the Order dealt 
with a matter of public convenience and 
general policy. The National 
Transportation Agency also noted that, 
since the Order was made, it had been 
neither challenged nor varied. Based on 
this, the Agency concluded that it must 
accept that the Minister of the day had 
deemed the main lines to be branch lines 
for the purposes of paying the subsidy and 
must comply with the order to pay 
Canadian Pacific for its losses in operating 
these lines for the period from 23 August 
1994 to 1 January 1995. 


27.16 This outcome raises concerns 
about accountability and about the 
transparency of the process used by the 
government in giving directions to the 
Agency. 


From Mile 


Subdivision 


Sherbrooke 

Tring 

Moosehead 

Mattawamkeag 

McAdam 

West Saint John 
Spur 

St. Stephen 

Milltown Spur 

Fredericton 


Total Miles 
Total Main Line 


27.17. The National Transportation Act, 
1987 provides for two ways in which 
Council may give direction to the Agency. 
First, under section 64, Council has the 
power to vary any decision, order, rule or 
regulation of the Agency. It was this 
section that Council used to vary the date 
of the abandonment orders in this case. 
However, as the Agency had not made a 
decision, order, rule or regulation with 
respect to the classification of these lines 
of rail at the time the Order-in-Council 
was made, section 64, according to the 
Agency, arguably may not be invoked for 
a subject matter on which the Agency had 
not made a decision, specifically whether 
these lines are main lines or branch lines. 


27.18 Second, the National 
Transportation Act, 1987 does provide a 
method whereby Council may decide to 
give direction to the Agency on policy 
matters pursuant to sections 23 through 
26, where the matter is not before the 
Agency on the date the direction is given. 
These sections provide that before 
direction from Council becomes binding 
on the Agency, the direction must be 
tabled in both Houses of Parliament, and 
must forthwith be referred to the 


Exhibit 27.1 
| Reference 
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appropriate committee of the House for its 
consideration. The direction does not then 
come into effect until the thirty-first 
sitting day of Parliament after the tabling 
has occurred. This process, which was not 
followed by the government in this 
instance, is more transparent and provides 
for greater accountability for the 
government in giving direction to the 
Agency than the process used. However, 
as the matter of whether the lines were or 
were not main lines was still arguably 
before the Agency, it is possible that even 
this process would not have been 
available. 


Conclusion 


27.19 By proceeding in the manner in 
which the government did, the right of 
Parliament, as set out in the National 
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Transportation Act, 1987, to review and 
hold the government accountable for the 
direction to deem a main line to be a 
branch line may have been abridged. 


27.20 At the time of our audit, 
Parliament was considering Bill 101, 
which proposes to reconstitute the 
National Transportation Agency as the 
Canadian Transportation Agency with 
different powers in many areas. The new 
Bill does not propose the continuation of 
branch line subsidies. However, the 
provisions regarding the two ways in 
which the government may give direction 
to the Agency remain the same under Bill 
C-101. We believe that the matters 
discussed in this note may be of value to 
members of Parliament in considering the 
new legislation and, in particular, whether 
Parliament should provide clearer 
direction on the circumstances under 
which each provision should be invoked. 


I 
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Treasury Board Secretariat 


Assistant Auditor General: David H. Roth 
Responsible Auditor: Trevor Shaw 


Interest not charged on overdue non-tax receivables 


The government has foregone the opportunity to charge millions of dollars in 


interest since 1991 on overdue non-tax receivables. 


Background 


27.21 Cash management is an 
important part of controlling the costs of 
government. The Cash Management 
Improvement Program of the Treasury 
Board Secretariat began in 1985. Since 
then, the Treasury Board has reported 
significant savings as a result of this 
Program. 


27.22 An important principle of cash 
management is that amounts owing to the 
government should be collected on or 
before the due date and interest should be 
charged on late payments, where this is 
permitted under legislation or agreement. 
Whether or not interest is charged on 
non-tax receivables depends on whether 
specific authorities and agreements exist 
to charge interest. 


27.23 The need for a general authority 
to charge interest on overdue accounts was 
formally recognized when section 155.1 
of the Financial Administration Act (FAA) 
came into effect in May 1991. This 

section stipulates that, unless otherwise 
provided, interest is payable to the 
government in accordance with 
regulations on any amount owed as a 
result of an overpayment or an erroneous 
payment, or under any other Act of 
Parliament, regulation, order, contract or 
arrangement. Regulations have been 
drafted by the Treasury Board Secretariat, 
are in the process of legal review, and are 
expected to be issued sometime in 1995 or 


1996. Until these new regulations come 
into force, departments lack the power to 
unilaterally charge interest where no other 
authority applies or where interest has not 
been negotiated as part of agreements. 


27.24 According to the accounts of 
Canada, 55 departments and agencies 
reported $4.1 billion (net of allowance for 
doubtful accounts of $1.7 billion) of total 
non-tax receivables as at 31 March 1995. 
Of this total, short-term receivables 
amounted to $2.5 billion. Short-term 
non-tax receivables usually do not involve 
the charging of interest for overdue 
amounts. These include, for example, 
receivables arising from the sale of assets 
and the recovery of expenditures. 


27.25 Our analysis indicates that 
approximately $222 million of short-term 
receivables as at 31 March 1995 had the 
potential to attract interest. This figure 
results from reducing the $2.5 billion total 
by subtracting all accounts less than 90 
days old, unemployment insurance 
overpayments and penalties receivable, 
interest-bearing student loans owed to the 
Crown, and other particular receivables. 


27.26 Few of the 55 departments and 
agencies appear to be charging interest on 
overdue accounts. According to data in 
the central accounting system, only eight 
entities reported collecting such interest 
during the 1994—95 fiscal year. In total, 
the amount reported was less than 

$1 million. 
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Issues 


27.27. The government has foregone the 
opportunity to charge millions of dollars 
of interest on overdue accounts since 
1991. Using a base of $222 million for 
1994-95, we estimate that the government 
may have potentially foregone up to 

$17 million in annual interest charges with 
respect to overdue short-term receivables. 
This estimate does not include 
consideration of any interest on 
unemployment insurance receivables or 
the potential for additional interest on 
long-term receivables. The potential 
amount of additional interest that could be 
charged on non-tax receivables cannot be 
practically determined until new 
regulations pursuant to the FAA are 
implemented by departments. The actual 
interest received would depend on the 
collection of the accounts receivable. 


27.28 Regulations for charging interest 
pursuant to the FAA have taken five years 
to develop. The Secretariat informed us 
that it takes time to develop regulations 
for a variety of reasons. These include 
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attention being given to other priority 
areas, availability of expert staff, and 
complexities involved in the charging of 
interest. By the time the new interest 
regulations come into force, five years 
will have elapsed since legislation was 
passed. This has a consequential financial 
cost. 


27.29 The issuance of these regulations 
will require departments to review 
existing authorities, contract 
arrangements, financial practices, and 
accounts receivable information. Treasury 
Board Secretariat has informed us that, as 
part of maintaining effective cash 
management, it will provide guidance to 
departments so they can prepare for the 
charging of interest under new regulations. 


Conclusion 


27.30 Due to the time required to 
implement regulations, the government 
has foregone the opportunity to charge 
millions of dollars of interest on overdue 
accounts since 1991 and to further 
encourage the timely payment of amounts 
due to the Crown. 


SisrrrnsrnrnrTrTTr nnn dE 
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Other Audit Observations 


Transport Canada 


Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto 
Responsible Auditor: Hugh A. McRoberts 


Funds reallocated under the Nova Scotia Highway Improvement Program 
Agreement from Highway 104 to the Fleur-de-Lis Trail 


Funds allocated under the Nova Scotia Strategic Highway Improvement Program 
Agreement were transferred from Highway 104 to the Fleur-de-Lis Trail. The 


transaction was within the authority of the federal Minister of Transport. The two 
governments have since agreed to reverse their earlier decision. 


Background 


27.31 The Auditor General of Nova 
Scotia’s Report of 6 April 1995 raised 
certain issues about the transfer of money 
from one project to another under this 
agreement. Because those issues also had 
potential federal implications, we decided 
to examine the transaction. In particular, 
we were concerned with whether there 
was proper authority for this transfer of 
money. 


The Agreement 


27.32 December 1992. The Strategic 
Capital Investment Initiative was 
announced as part of the federal Budget. 
A major element of that initiative became 
the Strategic Highways Improvement 
Program. 


27.33 February 1993. Cabinet 
authorized $515 million in funding for 
federal-provincial agreements under the 
Strategic Highways Improvement 
Program, including $70 million for Nova 
Scotia. The federal funds were to be 
matched by the provinces on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis. Cabinet also 
approved a pro forma agreement that 
authorized the Minister of Transport to 
enter into agreements with the provinces 
that were substantially in accordance with 
the pro forma agreement. 


27.34 The agreement is in three parts: 
the agreement proper; Schedule A, which 
sets out the elements of the provincial 
highway strategy to be pursued under the 
agreement; and Schedule B, which lists 
the specific projects approved for funding 
under the agreement. 


27.35 The pro forma agreement 
specifies that the federal contribution 
cannot be increased without federal 
Cabinet approval; the rest of the 
agreement, including Schedule A, the 
program strategy, may be amended if the 
federal and provincial ministers agree. 
The agreement also creates a Management 
Committee of two officials, one appointed 
by each minister, which is empowered to 
amend Schedule B. 


27.36 April 1993. The federal Minister 
of Transport and the Nova Scotia Minister 
of Transportation and Communications 
signed a federal-provincial Strategic 
Highways Improvement Program (SHIP) 
agreement. Initially, the agreement was 
intended to apply all of the funds to those 
highways in Nova Scotia that were part of 
the National Highway System. 


Issues 
The Fleur-de-Lis Trail Amendment 


27.37 January 1994, On 29 May 1995, 
the Minister of Transport reported in the 
House of Commons that a meeting had 
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been held in January 1994 with the Conclusion 
Minister of Transportation and 
Communications for Nova Scotia. During 77-41 The agreement assigns a duty of 
the meeting the ministers had reached an “project review and approval” to the 
agreement in principle to provide funding Management Committee. Normally, such 
for the Fleur-de-Lis Trail under the SHIP a review would have required that a 
agreement. thorough analysis of the priority, cost, 
benefits and other merits of the proposed 
9738 17 February 1994. The Office of _ P1°Ct be Presented to the Management 
the Minister of Transport advised eae pete scar ea ie 
Peper unde statf ot the decision by agreement were implemented. In this case, 
ae aps however, such a review was pre-empted 
the federal and provincial ministers to add me 
: : ‘ by ministers who presented the matter as a 
the Fleur-de-Lis Trail to the projects ies x a 
: : ‘fait accompli’ to officials who, in the 
included under the agreement. The project : 
i ree circumstances, could only implement the 
was to be funded within the existing fos 
agreement. The Minister’s Office 
requested Transport Canada to advise the 27.42 The agreement, as currently 
federal member of the Management worded, clearly indicates that projects 
Committee, and requested that the funded under the agreement were intended 
changes be made at the Committee’s to be projects that were part of the 
earliest convenience. National Highway System in Nova Scotia. 
Our review of the agreement makes it 
27.39 18 February 1994. The federal clear that the ministers jointly had the 
Minister of Public Works and Government _©4Pacity to amend the relevant parts of the 
Services, on behalf of the federal Minister | 28teement and Schedule A. The 
of Transport, and the provincial Minister 17 February 1994 direction to Transport 
of Transportation and Communications Canada, and the various public statements 
announced the provision of funding for the | ™ade since by both ministers, make it 
Fleur-de-Lis Trai!. A total of $26 million, clear that they had the intent to amend the 
including $13 million in federal funding, | 48"eement insofar as was required to 
was provided. permit the funding of the Fleur-de-Lis 
Trail project. Accordingly, we have 
27.40 May 1994, Pursuant to the SOHR NSS that the action taken was within 
; the authority of the federal Minister of 
17 February 1994 instructions from the Taneper 
Office of the Minister, the Management 
Committee amended Schedule B of the Subsequent Event 
agreement. The funding of $26 million 
was transferred from a project on 27.43 23 August 1995. Nova Scotia’s 
Highway 104 to the project for the Minister of Transportation and 
Fleur-de-Lis Trail. The Fleur-de-Lis Trail Communications and the federal Minister 
is a secondary highway outside of the of Public Works and Government Services 
National Highway System. The together announced their recommendation 
Management Committee did not, however, _ to their governments to reverse the earlier 
prepare an amending document for amendment of the Nova Scotia SHIP 
ministers to amend the sections of the agreement, to remove the $26 million that 
agreement that require all projects be in had been.allocated to the Fleur-de-Lis 
the National Highway System. Trail and to restore it to the 
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Highway 104 project. Officials in that the federal moneys paid to Nova 
Transport Canada have indicated that they Scotia under the agreement for work 
are taking the steps required to make the already done on the Trail will be 
necessary amendments to Schedule B of recovered. 


the agreement. They have also indicated 
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APPENDIX A 
R.S., c. A-17 


An Act respecting the office of the Auditor 
General of Canada and matters related 
or incidental thereto 


SHORT TITLE 
i This Act may be cited as the Auditor General Act. 1976-77, c. 34, s.1. 
INTERPRETATION 
Zs In this Act, 
“Auditor General” means the Auditor General of Canada appointed pursuant to subsection 3(1); 


““Crown corporation” has the meaning assigned to that expression by section 83 of the Financial 
Administration Act; 


“department” has the meaning assigned to that term by section 2 of the Financial Administration 
AC 


“registrar” means the Bank of Canada and a registrar appointed under Part IV of the Financial 
Administration Act. 1976-77, c. 34, s.2, 1984, c. 31, s.14. 


AUDITOR GENERAL OF CANADA 


3. (1) The Governor in Council shall, by commission under the Great Seal, 
appoint a qualified auditor to be the officer called the Auditor General of Canada to hold office 
during good behaviour for a term of ten years, but the Auditor General may be removed by the 
Governor in Council on address of the Senate and House of Commons. 


(2) Notwithstanding subsection (1), the Auditor General ceases to hold office on 
attaining the age of sixty-five years. 


(3) Once having served as the Auditor General, a person is not eligible for 
re-appointment to that office. 


(4) In the event of the absence or incapacity of the Auditor General or if the office 
of Auditor General is vacant, the Governor in Council may appoint a person temporarily to 
perform the duties of Auditor General. 1976-77, c. 34, s.3. 


4, (1) The Auditor General shall be paid a salary equal to the salary of a 
puisne judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. 


(2) The provisions of the Public Service Superannuation Act, other than those 
relating to tenure of office, apply to the Auditor General except that a person appointed as Auditor 
General from outside the Public Service may, by notice in writing given to the President of the 
Treasury Board not more than sixty days after the date of his appointment as Auditor General, 
elect to participate in the pension plan provided for in the Diplomatic Service ( Special) 
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Superannuation Act in which case the provisions of that Act, other than those relating to tenure of 
office, apply to him and the provisions of the Public Service Superannuation Act do not apply to 
him. 1976-77, c. 34, s.4; 1980-81-82-83, c. 50 s.23, c. 55, s.1. 


DUTIES 


> The Auditor General is the auditor of the accounts of Canada, including those 
relating to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and as such shall make such examinations and inquiries 
as he considers necessary to enable him to report as required by this Act. 1976-77, c. 34, s.5. 


6. The Auditor General shall examine the several financial statements required by 
section 64 of the Financial Administration Act to be included in the Public Accounts, and any 
other statement that the President of the Treasury Board or the Minister of Finance may present for 
audit and shall express his opinion as to whether they present fairly information in accordance with 
stated accounting policies of the federal government and on a basis consistent with that of the 
preceding year together with any reservations he may have. 1976-77, c. 34, s. 6; 1980-8 1-82-83, 
ColgOiss 25: 


Ts (1) The Auditor General shall report annually to the House of Commons 
and may make, in addition to any special report made under subsection 8(1), not more than three 
additional reports in any year to the House of Commons 


(a) on the work of his office; and, 


(b) on whether, in carrying on the work of his office, he received all the information and 
explanations he required. 


(2) Each report of the Auditor General under subsection (1) shall call attention to 
anything that he considers to be of significance and of a nature that should be brought to the 
attention of the House of Commons, including any cases in which he has observed that 


(a) accounts have not been faithfully and properly maintained or public money has not been 
fully accounted for or paid, where so required by law, into the Consolidated Revenue Fund; 


(b) essential records have not been maintained or the rules and procedures applied have been 
insufficient to safeguard and control public property, to secure an effective check on the 
assessment, collection and proper allocation of the revenue and to ensure that expenditures have 
been made only as authorized; 


(c) money has been expended other than for purposes for which it was appropriated by 
Parliament; 

(d) money has been expended without due regard to economy or efficiency; or 

(e) satisfactory procedures have not been established to measure and report the effectiveness 


of programs, where such procedures could appropriately and reasonably be implemented. 


(3) Each annual report by the Auditor General to the House of Commons shall be 
submitted to the Speaker of the House of Commons on or before December 31 in the year to which 
the report relates and the Speaker of the House of Commons shall lay each such report before the 
House of Commons forthwith after receiving it or, if that House is not then in sitting, on any of the 
first fifteen days on which that House is sitting after the Speaker receives it. 
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. (4) Where the Auditor General proposed to make an additional report under 
subsection (1), the Auditor General shall send written notice to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons of the subject-matter of the proposed report. 


(5) Each additional report of the Auditor General to the House of Commons made 
under subsection (1) shall be submitted to the House of Commons on the expiration of thirty days 
after the notice is sent pursuant to subsection (4) or any longer period that is specified in the notice 
and the Speaker of the House of Commons shall lay each such report before the House of 
Commons forthwith after receiving it or, if that House is not then sitting, on any of the first fifteen 


days on which that House is sitting after the Speaker receives it. 1976-77, c. 34, s. 7; 1994, c.32, 
s.1 and 2. 


8. (1) The Auditor General may make a special report to the House of 
Commons on any matter of pressing importance or urgency that, in the opinion of the Auditor 
General, should not be deferred until the presentation of the next report under subsection 7(1). 


(2) Each special report of the Auditor General to the House of Commons made 
under subsection (1) or 19(2) shall be submitted to the Speaker of the House of Commons and 
shall be laid before the House of Commons by the Speaker of the House of Commons forthwith 
after receipt thereof by him, or if that House is not then sitting, on the first day next thereafter that 
the House of Commons is sitting. 1976-77, c. 34, s.8; 1994, c.32, s.3. 


9. The Auditor General shall 


(a) make such examination of the accounts and records of each registrar as he deems 
necessary, and such other examinations of a registrar’s transactions as the Minister of Finance may 
require, and; 


(b) when and to the extent required by the Minister of Finance, participate in the destruction 
of any redeemed or cancelled securities or unissued reserves of securities authorized to be 
destroyed under the Financial Administration Act; 


and he may, by arrangement with a registrar, maintain custody and control, jointly with that 
registrar, of cancelled and unissued securities. 1976-77, c. 34, s.9. 


10. Whenever it appears to the Auditor General that any public money has been 
improperly retained by any person, he shall forthwith report the circumstances of the case to the 
President of the Treasury Board. 1976-77, c. 34, s.10. 


il The Auditor General may, if in his opinion such an assignment does not interfere 
with his primary responsibilities, whenever the Governor in Council so requests, inquire into and 
report on any matter relating to the financial affairs of Canada or to public property or inquire into 
and report on any person or organization that has received financial aid from the Government of 
Canada or in respect of which financial aid from the Government of Canada is sought. 1976-77, 
e54.s.1 1 


12: The Auditor General may advise appropriate officers and employees in the 
public service of Canada of matters discovered in his examinations and, in particular, may draw 
any such matter to the attention of officers and employees engaged in the conduct of the business 
of the Treasury Board. 1976~77, c. 34, 8.12. 
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ACCESS TO INFORMATION 


13; (1) Except as provided by any other Act of Parliament that expressly refers 
to this subsection, the Auditor General is entitled to free access at all convenient times to 
information that relates to the fulfilment of his responsibilities and he is also entitled to require and 
receive from members of the public service of Canada such information, reports and explanations 
as he deems necessary for that purpose. 


(2) In order to carry out his duties more effectively, the Auditor General may station 
in any department any person employed in his office, and the department shall provide the 
necessary office accommodation for any person so stationed. 


(3) The Auditor General shall require every person employed in his office who is to 
examine the accounts of a department or of a Crown corporation pursuant to this Act to comply 
with any security requirements applicable to, and to take any oath of secrecy required to be taken 
by, persons employed in that department or Crown corporation. 


(4) The Auditor General may examine any person on oath on any matter pertaining 
to any account subject to audit by him and for the purposes of any such examination the Auditor 
General may exercise all the powers of a commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act. 1976-77, 
€. 34, 8.13: 


14. (1) Notwithstanding subsections (2) and (3), in order to fulfil his 
responsibilities as the auditor of the accounts of Canada, the Auditor General may rely on the 
report of the duly appointed auditor of a Crown corporation or of any subsidiary of a Crown 
corporation. 


(2) The Auditor General may request a Crown corporation to obtain and furnish to 
him such information and explanations from its present or former directors, officers, employees, 
agents and auditors or those of any of its subsidiaries as are, in his opinion, necessary to enable 
him to fulfil his responsibilities as the auditor of the accounts of Canada. 


(3) If, in the opinion of the Auditor General, a Crown corporation, in response to a 
request made under subsection (2), fails to provide any or sufficient information or explanations, 
he may so advise the Governor in Council, who may thereupon direct the officers of the 
corporation to furnish the Auditor General with such information and explanations and to give him 
access to those records, documents, books, accounts and vouchers of the corporation or any of its 
subsidiaries access to which is, in the opinion of the Auditor General, necessary for him to fulfil 
his responsibilities as the auditor of the accounts of Canada. 1976-77, c. 34, s.14. 


STAFF OF THE AUDITOR GENERAL 
lee (1) Such officers and employees as are necessary to enable the Auditor 
General to perform his duties shall be appointed in accordance with the Public Service 
Employment Act. 
(2) Subject to any other Act of Parliament or regulations made thereunder, but 
without the approval of the Treasury Board, the Auditor General may, within the total dollar 


limitations established for his office in appropriation Acts, contract for professional services. 


(3) The Auditor General may exercise and perform, in such manner and subject to 
such terms and conditions as the Public Service Commission directs, the powers, duties and 
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functions of the Public Service Commission under the Public Service Employment Act, other than 
the powers, duties and functions of the Commission in relation to appeals under section 21 of that 
Act and inquiries under section 34 of that Act. 


(4) The Auditor General may suspend from the performance of his duty any person 
employed in his office. 1976-77, c. 34, s.15; 1992, c.54, s.79. 


16. In respect of persons employed in his office, the Auditor General is authorized to 
exercise the powers and perform the duties and functions of the Treasury Board under the 
Financial Administration Act that relate to personnel management including the determination of 
terms and conditions of employment and the responsibility for employer and employee relations, 
within the meaning of paragraph 7(1)(e) and sections 11 to 13 of that Act. 1976-77, c. 34, s.16. 


ye Classification standards may be prepared for persons employed in the office of 
the Auditor General to conform with the classifications that the Auditor General recognizes for the 
purposes of that office. 1976-77, c. 34, s.18. 


18. The Auditor General may designate a senior member of his staff to sign on his 
behalf any opinion that he is required to give and any report, other than his annual report on the 
financial statements of Canada made pursuant to section 64 of the Financial Administration Act 
and his reports to the House of Commons under this Act and any member so signing an opinion or 
report shall indicate beneath his signature his position in the office of the Auditor General and the 
fact that he is signing on behalf of the Auditor General. 1976-77, c. 34, s.19. 


ESTIMATES 


12: (1) The Auditor General shall annually prepare an estimate of the sums that 
will be required to be provided by Parliament for the payment of the salaries, allowances and 
expenses of his office during the next ensuing fiscal year. 


(2) The Auditor General may make a special report to the House of Commons in the 
event that amounts provided for his office in the estimates submitted to Parliament are, in his 
opinion, inadequate to enable him to fulfil the responsibilities of his office. 1976-77, c. 34, s.20. 


20. The provisions of the Financial Administration Act with respect to the division 
of appropriations into allotments do not apply in respect of appropriations for the office of the 
Auditor General. 1976-77, c. 34, s.21. 


AUDIT OF THE OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR GENERAL 


21: (1) A qualified auditor nominated by the Treasury Board shall examine the 
receipts and disbursements of the office of the Auditor General and shall report annually the 
outcome of his examinations to the House of Commons. 


(2) Each report referred to in subsection (1) shall be submitted to the President of 
the Treasury Board on or before the 31st day of December in the year to which the report relates 
and the President of the Treasury Board shall lay each such report before the House of Commons 
within fifteen days after receipt thereof by him or, if that House is not then sitting, on any of the 
first fifteen days next thereafter that the House of Commons is sitting. 1976-77, c. 34, s.22. 
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APPENDIX B 
FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION ACT 
R.S., c. F-11 
Extracts from Part X 


CROWN CORPORATIONS 


Financial Management 


[81% (1) Each parent Crown corporation shali cause 
(a) books of account and records in relation thereto to be kept, and 
(b) financial and management control and information systems and management practices to 


be maintained, 
in respect of itself and each of its wholly-owned subsidiaries, if any. 


(2) The books, records, systems and practices referred to in subsection (1) shall be 
kept and maintained in such manner as will provide reasonable assurance that 


(a) the assets of the corporation and each subsidiary are safeguarded and controlled; 


(b) the transactions of the corporation and each subsidiary are in accordance with this Part, 
the regulations, the charter and by-laws of the corporation or subsidiary and any directive given to 
the corporation; and 


(c) the financial, human and physical resources of the corporation and each subsidiary are 
managed economically and efficiently and the operations of the corporation and each subsidiary 
are carried out effectively. 


(3) Each parent Crown corporation shall cause internal audits to be conducted, in 
respect of itself and each of its wholly-owned subsidiaries, if any, to assess compliance with 
subsections (1) and (2), unless the Governor in Council is of the opinion that the benefits to be 
derived from those audits do not justify their cost. 


(4) Each parent Crown corporation shall cause financial statements to be prepared 
annually, in respect of itself and its wholly-owned subsidiaries, if any, in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles as supplemented or augmented by regulations made 
pursuant to subsection (6) if any. 


(5) The financial statements of a parent Crown corporation and of a wholly-owned 
subsidiary shall be prepared in a form that clearly sets out information according to the major 
businesses or activities of the corporation or subsidiary. 


(6) The Treasury Board may, for the purposes of subsection (4), make regulations 


respecting financial statements either generally or in respect of any specified parent Crown 
corporation or any parent Crown corporation of a specified class, but such regulations shall, in 
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respect of the preparation of financial statements, only supplement or augment generally accepted 
accounting principles. 1991, c. 24, s. 41. 

Auditor’s Reports 


1323 (1) Each parent Crown corporation shall cause an annual auditor’s report to 
be prepared, in respect of itself and its wholly-owned subsidiaries, if any, in accordance with the 
regulations, on 


(a) the financial statements referred to in section 131 and any revised financial statement 
referred to in subsection 133(3); and 


(b) any quantitative information required to be audited pursuant to subsection (5). 
(2) A report under subsection (1) shall be addressed to the appropriate Minister and 
shall 
(a) include separate statements, whether in the auditor’s opinion, 
(1) the financial statements are presented fairly in accordance with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding 
year, 
(ii) the quantitative information is accurate in all material respects and, if applicable, 


was prepared on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year, and 


(iii) the transactions of the corporation and of each subsidiary that have come to his 
notice in the course of the auditor’s examination for the report were in accordance with 
this Part, the regulations, the charter and by-laws of the corporation or subsidiary and any 
directive given to the corporation; and 


(b) call attention to any other matter falling within the scope of the auditor’s examination TOR 
the report that, in his opinion, should be brought to the attention of Parliament. 


(3) The Treasury Board may make regulations prescribing the form and manner in 
which the report referred to in subsection (1) is to be prepared. 


(4) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Part, the auditor of a parent Crown 
corporation may prepare separate annual auditor’s reports on the statements referred to in 
paragraph (1)(a) and on the information referred to in paragraph (1)(b) if, in the auditor’s opinion, 
separate reports would be more appropriate. 


(5) The Treasury Board may require that any quantitative information required to be 
included in a parent Crown corporation’s annual report pursuant to subsection 150(3) be audited. 


(6) The auditor of a parent Crown corporation shall prepare such other reports 
respecting the corporation or any wholly—owned subsidiary of the corporation as the Governor in 
Council may require. 


(7) An auditor shall make such examination as he considers necessary to enable him 
to prepare a report under subsection (1) or (6). 
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(8) An auditor shall, to the extent he considers practicable, rely on any internal audit 


of the corporation being audited that is conducted pursuant to subsection 131(3). 1991, c. 24, 
s. 42. 


153% (1) A director or officer of a Crown corporation shall forthwith notify the 
auditor and the audit committee of the corporation, if any, of any error or omission of which the 
director or officer becomes aware in a financial statement that the auditor or a former auditor has 
reported on or in a report prepared by the auditor or a former auditor pursuant to section 132. 


(2) Where an auditor or former auditor of a Crown corporation is notified or 
becomes aware of any error or omission in a financial statement that the auditor or former auditor 
has reported on or in a report prepared by the auditor or former auditor pursuant to section 132, he 
shall forthwith notify each director of the corporation of the error or omission if he is of the 
opinion that the error or omission is material. 


(3) Where an auditor or former auditor of a Crown corporation notifies the directors 
of an error or omission in a financial statement or report pursuant to subsection (2), the corporation 
shall prepare a revised financial statement or the auditor or former auditor shall issue a correction 
to the report, as the case may be, and a copy thereof shall be given to the appropriate Minister. 
1984 Ceol Sell: 


Auditors 


134. (1) The auditor of a parent Crown corporation shall be appointed annually 
by the Governor in Council, after the appropriate Minister has consulted the board of directors of - 
the corporation, and may be removed at any time by the Governor in Council, after the appropriate 
Minister has consulted the board. 


(2) On and after January 1, 1989, the Auditor General of Canada shall be appointed 
by the Governor in Council as the auditor, or a joint auditor, of each parent Crown corporation 
named in Part I of Schedule III, unless the Auditor General waives the requirement that he be so 
appointed. 


(3) Subsections (1) and (2) do not apply in respect of any parent Crown corporation 
the auditor of which is specified by any other Act of Parliament to be the Auditor General of 
Canada, but the Auditor General is eligible to be appointed the auditor, or a joint auditor, of a 
parent Crown corporation pursuant to subsection (1) and section 135 does not apply to him. 


(4) Notwithstanding subsection (1), where the report referred to in subsection 132(1) 
is to be prepared in respect of a wholly-owned subsidiary separately, the board of directors of the 
parent Crown corporation that wholly owns the subsidiary shall, after consultation with the board 
of directors of the subsidiary, appoint the auditor of the subsidiary, and subsections (6) and 
sections 135 to 137 apply in respect of that auditor as though the references therein to a parent 
Crown corporation were references to the subsidiary. 


(5) The Governor in Council may make regulations prescribing the criteria to be 
applied in selecting an auditor for appointment pursuant to subsection (1) or (4). 


(6) An auditor of a parent Crown corporation is eligible for re-appointment on the 
expiration of his appointment. 
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(7) Notwithstanding subsection (1), if an auditor of a parent Crown corporation is 
not appointed to take office on the expiration of the appointment of an incumbent auditor, the 
incumbent auditor continues in office until his successor is appointed. 1984, c.31,s.11. 


135: (1) A person is disqualified from being appointed or re-appointed or 
continuing as an auditor of a parent Crown corporation pursuant to section 134 if that person is not 
independent of the corporation, any of its affiliates, or the directors or officers of the corporation 
or any of its affiliates. 


(2) For the purpose of this section, 

(a) independence is a question of fact; and 

(b) a person is deemed not to be independent if that person or any of his business partners 
(i) is a business partner, director, officer or employee of the parent Crown 


corporation or any of its affiliates, or a business partner of any director, officer or 
employee of the corporation or any of its affiliates, 


(11) beneficially owns or controls, directly or indirectly through a trustee, legal 
representative, agent or other intermediary, a material interest in the shares or debt of the 
parent Crown corporation or any of its affiliates, or 


(iii) has been a receiver, receiver—manager, liquidator or trustee in bankruptcy of the 
parent Crown corporation or any of its affiliates within two years of his proposed 
appointment as auditor of the corporation. 


(3) An auditor of a parent Crown corporation who becomes disqualified under this 
section shall resign forthwith after becoming aware of his disqualification. 1984, c.31,s.11. 


136. Nothing in sections 134 and 135 shall be construed as empowering the 
appointment, re—appointment or continuation in office as an auditor of a parent Crown corporation 
of any person who does not meet any qualifications for such appointment, re-appointment or 
continuation established by any other Act of Parliament. 1984, c.31,s. 11. 


eyes A resignation of an auditor of a parent Crown corporation becomes effective at 
the time the corporation receives a written resignation from the auditor or at the time specified in 
the resignation, whichever is later. 1984, c. 31, s. 11. 


Special Examination 


138. (1) Each parent Crown corporation shall cause a special examination to be 
carried out in respect of itself and its wholly-owned subsidiaries, if any, to determine if the 
systems and practices referred to in paragraph 131(1)(b) were, in the period under examination, 
maintained in a manner that provided reasonable assurance that they met the requirements of 
paragraphs 131(2)(a) and (c). 


(2) A special examination shall be carried out at least once every five years and at 
such additional times as the Governor in Council, the appropriate Minister or the board of directors 
of the corporation to be examined may require. 
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(3) Before an examiner commences a special examination, he shall survey the 
systems and practices of the corporation to be examined and submit a plan for the examination, 
including a statement of the criteria to be applied in the examination, to the audit committee of the 
corporation, or if there is no audit committee, to the board of directors of the corporation. 


(4) Any disagreement between the examiner and the audit committee or board of 
directors of a corporation with respect to a plan referred to in subsection (3) may be resolved 


(a) in the case of a parent Crown corporation, by the appropriate Minister; and 
(b) in the case of a wholly—owned subsidiary, by the parent Crown corporation that wholly 
owns the subsidiary. 

(5) An examiner shall, to the extent he considers practicable, rely on any internal 


audit of the corporation being examined conducted pursuant to subsection 131(3). 1984, c.31, 
Sl: 


139. (1) An examiner shall, on completion of the special examination, submit a 
report on his findings to the board of directors of the corporation examined. 


(2) The report of an examiner under subsection (1) shall include 


(a) a statement, whether in the examiner’s opinion, with respect to the criteria established 
pursuant to subsection 138(3), there is reasonable assurance that there are no significant 
deficiencies in the systems and practices examined; and 


(b) a statement of the extent to which the examiner relied on internal audits. 1984, c.31,s.11. 


140. Where the examiner of a parent Crown corporation, or a wholly owned 
subsidiary of a parent Crown corporation, named in Part I of Schedule III is of the opinion that his 
report under subsection 139(1) contains information that should be brought to the attention of the 
appropriate Minister, he shall, after consultation with the board of directors of the corporation, or 
with the board of the subsidiary and corporation, as the case may be, report that information to the 
Minister and furnish the board or boards with a copy of the report. 1984, c.31, s.11. 


141. Where the examiner of a parent Crown corporation, or a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of a parent Crown corporation, named in Part I of Schedule III of the opinion that his 
report under subsection 139(1) contains information that should be brought to the attention of 
Parliament, he shall, after consultation with the appropriate Minister and the board of directors of 
the corporation, or with the boards of the subsidiary and corporation, as the case may be, prepare a 
report thereon for inclusion in the next annual report of the corporation and furnish the board or 
boards, the appropriate Minister and the Auditor General of Canada with copies of the report. 
TOsA 31s 14. 


142. (1) Subject to subsections (2) and (3), a special examination referred to in 
section 138 shall be carried out by the auditor of a parent Crown corporation. 


(2) Where, in the opinion of the Governor in Council, a person other than the 
auditor of a parent Crown corporation should carry out a special examination, the Governor in 
Council may, after the appropriate Minister has consulted the board of directors of the corporation, 
appoint an auditor who is qualified for the purpose to carry out the examination in lieu of the 
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auditor of the corporation and may, after the appropriate Minister has consulted the board, remove 
that qualified auditor at any time. 


(3) Where a special examination is to be carried out in respect of a wholly-owned 
subsidiary separately, the board of directors of the parent Crown corporation that wholly owns the 
subsidiary shall, after consultation with the board of directors of the subsidiary, appoint the 
qualified auditor who is to carry out the special examination. 


(4) Subject to subsection (5), sections 135 and 137 apply in respect of an examiner 
as though the references therein to an auditor were references to an examiner. 


(5) The Auditor General of Canada is eligible to be appointed an examiner and 
section 135 does not apply to the Auditor General of Canada in respect of such an appointment. 
1984, er3lyse1l. 


Consultation with Auditor General 


143. The auditor or examiner of a Crown corporation may at any time consult the 
Auditor General of Canada on any matter relating to his audit or special examination and shall 
consult the Auditor General with respect to any matter that, in the opinion of the auditor or 
examiner, should be brought to the attention of Parliament pursuant to paragraph 132(2)(b) or 
section 141. 1984, c.31,s. 11. 


Right to Information 


144. (1) On the demand of the auditor or examiner of a Crown corporation, the 
present or former directors, officers, employees or agents of the corporation shall furnish such 


(a) information and explanations, and 


(b) access to records, documents, books, accounts and vouchers of the corporation or any of . 
its subsidiaries 


as the auditor or examiner considers necessary to enable him to prepare any report as required by 
this Division and that the directors, officers, employees or agents are reasonably able to furnish. 


(2) On the demand of the auditor or examiner of a Crown corporation, the directors 
of the corporation shall 


(a) obtain from the present or former directors, officers, employees or agents of any 
subsidiary of the corporation such information and explanations as the auditor or examiner 
considers necessary to enable him to prepare any report as required by this Division and that the 
present or former directors, officers, employees or agents are reasonably able to furnish; and 


(b) furnish the auditor or examiner with the information and explanations so obtained. 
(3) An auditor or examiner of a Crown corporation may reasonably rely on any 


report of any other auditor or examiner. 1984, c. 31, s. 11. 
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145. Nothing in this Part or the regulations shall be construed as authorizing the 


auditor or examiner of a Crown corporation to express any opinion on the merits of matters of 
policy, including the merits of 


(a) the objects or purposes for which the corporation is incorporated, or the restrictions on the 
businesses or activities that it may carry on, as set out in its charter; 


(b) the objectives of the corporation; and 


(c) any business or policy decision of the corporation or of the Government of Canada. 
198453 1es: 11. 


Qualified Privilege 


146. Any oral or written statement or report made under this Part or the regulations 
by the auditor or a former auditor, or the examiner or a former examiner, of a parent Crown 
corporation or a wholly-owned subsidiary has qualified privilege. 1991,c. 24, s. 43. 


Costs 


147. (1) The amounts paid to an auditor or examiner of a Crown corporation for 
preparing any report under section 132, 139, 140 or 141 shall be reported to the President of the 
Treasury Board. 


(2) Where the Auditor General of Canada is the auditor or examiner of a Crown 
corporation, the costs incurred by him in preparing any report under section 132, 139, 140 or 141 
shall be disclosed in the next annual report of the Auditor General and be paid out of the moneys 
appropriated for his office. 1984, c. 31, s. 11. 


Audit Committee 


148. (1) Each parent Crown corporation that has four or more directors shall 
establish an audit committee composed of not less than three directors of the corporation, the 
majority of whom are not officers or employees of the corporation or any of its affiliates. 


(2) In the case of a parent Crown corporation that has less than four directors, the 
board of directors of the corporation constitutes the audit committee of the corporation and shall 
perform the duties and functions assigned to an audit committee by any provision of this Part and 
the provision shall be construed accordingly. 


(3) The audit committee of a parent Crown corporation shall 


(a) review, and advise the board of directors with respect to, the financial statements that are 
to be included in the annual report of the corporation; 


(b) oversee any internal audit of the corporation that is conducted pursuant to subsection 
1313); 
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(c) review, and advise the board of directors with respect to, the annual auditor’s report of the 
corporation referred to in subsection 132(1); 


(d) in the case of a corporation undergoing a special examination, review, and advise the 
board of directors with respect to, the plan and reports referred to in sections 138 to 141; and 


(e) perform such other functions as are assigned to it by the board of directors or the charter 
or by-laws of the corporation. 


(4) The auditor and any examiner of a parent Crown corporation are entitled to 
receive notice of every meeting of the audit committee and, at the expense of the corporation, to 
attend and be heard at each meeting; and, if so requested by a member of the audit committee, the 
auditor or examiner shall attend any or every meeting of the committee held during his term of 
Office. 


(5) The auditor or examiner of a parent Crown corporation or a member of the audit 
committee may call a meeting of the committee. 


(6) Where the report referred to in subsection 132(1) is to be prepared in respect of a 
wholly—owned subsidiary separately, subsections (1) to (5) apply, with such modifications as the 
circumstances require, in respect of the subsidiary as though 


(a) the references in subsections (1) to (5) to a parent Crown corporation were references to 
the subsidiary; and 


(b) the reference in paragraph (3)(a) to the annual report of the corporation were a reference 
to the annual report of the parent Crown corporation that wholly owns the subsidiary. 1984, c. 31, 
Sen tile 


Reports 


149. (1) A parent Crown corporation shall provide the Treasury Board or the 
appropriate Minister with such accounts, budgets, returns, statements, documents, records, books, 
reports or other information as the Board or appropriate Minister may require. 


(2) The chief executive officer of a parent Crown corporation shall, as soon as 
reasonably practicable, notify the appropriate Minister, the President of the Treasury Board and 
any director of the corporation not already aware thereof of any financial or other developments 
that, in the chief executive officer’s opinion, are likely to have a material effect on the performance 
of the corporation, including its wholly-owned subsidiaries, if any, relative to the corporation’s 
objectives or on the corporation’s requirements for funding. 


(3) Each parent Crown corporation shall forthwith notify the appropriate Minister 
and the President of the Treasury Board of the name of any corporation that becomes or ceases to 
be a wholly-owned subsidiary of the corporation. 1984, c. 31, s. 11. 


150. (1) Each parent Crown corporation shall, as soon as possible, but in any 
case within three months, after the termination of each financial year submit an annual report on 
the operations of the corporation in that year concurrently to the appropriate Minister and the 
President of the Treasury Board, and the appropriate Minister shall cause a copy of the report to be 
laid before each House of Parliament on any of the first fifteen days on which that House is sitting 
after he receives it. 
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(2) An annual report laid before Parliament pursuant to subsection (1) stands 
permanently referred to such committee of Parliament as may be designated or established to 
review matters relating to the businesses and activities of the corporation submitting the report. 


(3) The annual report of a parent Crown corporation shall include 
(a) the financial statements of the corporation referred to in section Pole 
(b) the annual auditor’s report referred to in subsection 132(1), 
(c) a statement on the extent to which the corporation has met its objectives for the financial 
year, 
(d) such quantitative information respecting the performance of the corporation, including its 


wholly-owned subsidiaries, if any, relative to the corporation’s objectives as the Treasury Board 
may require to be included in the annual report, and 


(e) such other information as is required by this or any other Act of Parliament, or by the 
appropriate Minister, the President of the Treasury Board or the Minister of Finance, to be 
included in the annual report, 


and shall be prepared in a form that clearly sets out information according to the major businesses 
or activities of the corporation and its wholly-owned subsidiaries, if any. 


(4) In addition to any other requirements under this Act or any other Act of 
Parliament, the Treasury Board may, by regulation, prescribe the information to be included in 
annual reports and the form in which such information is to be prepared. 1991, c. 24, s. 49. 


151. (1) The President of the Treasury Board shall, not later than December 31 
of each year, cause a copy of an annual consolidated report on the businesses and activities of all 
parent Crown corporations for their financial years ending on or before the previous July 31 to be 
laid before each House of Parliament. 


(2) An annual consolidated report laid before Parliament pursuant to subsection (1) 
stands permanently referred to such committee of Parliament as may be designated or established 
to review matters relating to Crown corporations. 


(3) The annual consolidated report referred to in subsection (1) shall include 


(a) a list naming, as of a specified date, all Crown corporations and all corporations of which 
any shares are held by, on behalf of or in trust for the Crown or any Crown corporation; 


(b) employment and financial data, including aggregate borrowings of parent Crown 
corporations; and 


(c) such other information as the President of the Treasury Board may determine. 1984, 
eels 11: 


152, (1) The President of the Treasury Board shall, not later than December 31 
of each year, cause to be laid before each House of Parliament a copy of a report indicating the 
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summaries and annual reports that under this Part were to be laid before that House by July 31 in 
that year, the time at, before or within which they were to be laid and the time they were laid 
before that House. 


(2) The accuracy of the information contained in the report referred to in subsection 
(1) shall be attested by the Auditor General of Canada in the Auditor General’s report to the House 
of Commons. 1991, c. 24, s. 44. 


APPENDIX C 
REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


Wednesday, November 30, 1994 
The Standing Committee on Public Accounts has the honour to present its 


SIXTH REPORT 


Pursuant to Standing Order 108(3)(d), your Committee has studied chapters 8, 9 and 10 (Program 
Evaluation) of the Auditor General’s 1993 Annual Report. 


Introduction 


Your Committee’s interest in program evaluation is not new. In November 1991, it held meetings to look 
into the disbanding of the Finance Department’s Tax Measures Evaluation Division. In its report, the Committee 
voiced concern that the decision to disband the Division would put at risk the independence of evaluations of tax 
measures and the objectivity of the reporting. In April 1992, the Committee decided to pursue the matter by asking 
the Auditor General to examine the Finance Department’s new process for evaluating tax measures. The Auditor 
General concluded that the new evaluations were being done independently and in accordance with the rules. 


Your Committee remains as convinced as ever of the importance of program evaluation. Program 
evaluation, when conducted properly, will generate substantial benefits for government, and more importantly, for 
the taxpayer. These benefits include helping Canadians determine the value obtained for their tax dollars, 
determining whether programs fulfil their objectives, enabling public servants to take responsibility for results 
instead of process, and aiding the decisions that must be made about the resource allocations needed to control the 
deficit. In particular, the Committee considers that program evaluation can be an invaluable instrument in examining 
government expenditures. It therefore devoted two meetings to this matter, with a view to determining how the main 
players were carrying out their responsibilities in this regard. In particular your Committee wished to determine how 
the Office of the Comptroller General (now merged with the Treasury Board Secretariat) is carrying out its duties as 
a central agency with respect to program evaluation. 


Background 


In his 1993 Annual Report, the Auditor General assessed the evolution of program evaluation within the 
federal government since the previous general audit in 1983. His observations were not encouraging. Although the 
basic structures are in place as required by the established policy, the use made of them is another story. Evaluations 
done by departments frequently examine smaller program units and address administrative concerns alone; they do 
nothing to challenge the existence of a program or evaluate its cost—effectiveness. The focus on small units has 
meant that many large—expenditure programs—an area where the potential for urgently needed savings is highest—are 
not evaluated. All too often, the evaluations that are done are neither timely nor relevant. Thus, program evaluation 
is under-utilized, and there are serious shortcomings in both the scope and the quality of the evaluations. With 
respect to the Comptroller General, the Auditor General concluded that he had not fulfilled his mandate to audit 
performance quality and report on government-wide performance both internally and externally. 


Role of the Treasury Board Secretariat (Office of the Comptroller General) with Respect to Program 
Evaluation 


The federal government’s first program evaluation policy dates back to 1977. At that time Treasury Board 


called for the creation of an evaluation mechanism and the introduction of cyclical evaluations for all programs. The 
departments were expected to evaluate their own programs. In 1978, the Office of the Comptroller General was 
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created and given central responsibility for the evaluation function. Today’s structure remains very similar to the one 
set up in 1978. However, since 1991 Treasury Board has called for the targeting of priority sectors where the need 
for information on program results is so vital that it justifies the cost of an evaluation. 


In June 1993, the functions of the Office of the Comptroller General were integrated into those of the 
Treasury Board Secretariat. When he appeared before your Committee for the first time, on 1 June 1994, the 
Treasury Board Secretary and Comptroller General of Canada, Mr. Robert Giroux, tabled a new review policy 
covering all review activities, including program evaluation and auditing. Under this policy the Treasury Board 
Secretariat is responsible for: (a) providing leadership in the area of performance review and (b) reviewing key 
policies, programs and activities throughout the whole government structure. The new Government Review and 
Quality Services Division combines evaluation and audit professionals with the Administrative Policy Branch’s 
quality services team. 


Definition of Responsibilities 


At the meeting of 1 June, the Treasury Board Secretary said that the aim of his policy was to bring together 
program evaluation activities, audit activities and the many reviews that have always been carried out in the 
departments. Mr. Giroux also spoke of the 15 reviews announced in the 1994 Budget, such as the reviews of the GST 
and of social programs, which account for the majority of government expenditures. 


Although such reviews are certainly very useful, your Committee considers it important to bear in mind that 
they cannot replace program evaluation entirely. Reviews are more political in nature, and more ad hoc. As the 
Auditor General pointed out at the 1 June meeting, reviews are never as rigorous or as objective as program 
evaluations (13:31). Program evaluation can provide the information needed to make future choices, whether these 
entail cutting expenditures or rethinking the way something is done. It can determine whether a program is relevant 
and responds to the objectives set at the start. Your Committee therefore considers that the Treasury Board 
Secretariat should be ready to provide the decision—makers with tools such as program evaluation, to help in 
answering the questions raised in reviews. 


During its two meetings on program evaluation, your Committee tried to determine how the Treasury Board 
Secretariat’s new policy would enable it to perform its leadership role more adequately. It would seem that the 
Secretariat has always had the right to exercise a certain authority over the departments, but that it has not done so. 
Accordingly, your Committee does not see this as a policy matter but rather as a question of the Secretariat’s 
willingness. It should not only inform the departments of issues involving the government as a whole or the Cabinet, 
as the new policy states, it should also make sure that evaluations are in fact carried out. 


Your Committee is pleased that the Secretariat intends to ask the departments, as part of the budget process, 
what their evaluation plans are for the next two years, and to encourage them to include the evaluations that the 
Secretariat considers essential if the plans are to be approved by Treasury Board. As Mr. Giroux said at the meeting 
of 6 October, “we are telling you that we are now in the process of implementing the policy, and we are saying that 
we will tie it very closely to the resourcing process, that is, when departments come in to obtain their budgets, we 
will ask them what evaluations they have done and what evaluations they’re planning to do” (17:30). However, your 
Committee wants to know who exactly within the Secretariat will undertake these important responsibilities. Your 
Committee wishes to be sure that the persons responsible have the authority to intervene and to influence the content 
of evaluation plans if necessary. Your Committee therefore recommends: 


That the Treasury Board Secretariat define in detail the approval process for evaluation plans, spelling out 
the role and responsibilities of each of the parties involved, both generally and with specific reference to 
cases where a departmental evaluation plan does not correspond fully to the priorities set by the Secretariat. 


To counter a tendency on the part of departments to focus on programs that do not involve large amounts of 
money, the Secretariat has decided that it should have greater influence in the carrying out of evaluations, especially 
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in cases where a program involves more than one department. The Secretariat submitted a work plan to your 
Committee on | June listing evaluations that in the Secretariat’s opinion can be carried out only by Treasury Board 
(via its Government Review and Quality Services Division). 


Your Committee supports this initiative because it seems likely that it will make it possible to look at more 
of the government’s expenditures. However, multi—departmental programs are not the only ones involving large 
expenditures. The Secretariat has apparently no direct role in the evaluation of the Finance Department’s debt 
program, which involves expenditure of over $40 billion a year. In such cases your Committee wonders what the 
Secretariat’s criteria are for intervening and having its Government Review and Quality Services Division carry out 
a study, or deciding to allocate additional financial and human resources to the department doing an evaluation. To 
facilitate evaluation of these large—-expenditure programs, your Committee recommends: 


That the Treasury Board Secretariat define criteria that will enable it to establish in what circumstances 
evaluations of large—expenditure programs will come under the Secretariat’s control and when under that of 
the department. The Secretariat should also determine who has responsibility for making decisions in this 
area. 


Conducted properly, program evaluations will produce benefits that are substantial. In particular, witnesses 
drew the Committee’s attention to the savings that can be generated when programs are adjusted or cancelled in 
response to negative evaluation. Accordingly, the Committee is convinced that proper program evaluation can make 
a valuable contribution towards reducing the deficit. However, if program evaluations are to be of use in this respect, 
they must be completed in a timely fashion: lack of sufficient resources should not be a cause for postponement. 
Given the importance of such evaluations from the standpoint of the savings they are capable of generating, your 
Committee recommends: 


That in cases where evaluations cannot be carried out within reasonable deadlines because of technical or 
other difficulties, the Secretariat consider allocating additional funding. 


In making this recommendation, the Committee is confident that allocation of additional funding will not 
involve new spending; funds for this purpose must come from within existing budgets. In addition, the Committee 
wants to stress that when the Secretariat considers additional funding, thought should be given to the potential 
savings flowing from program evaluation, savings that may cover—and even exceed-the cost of conducting an 
evaluation in the first place. 


A progress report on the activities of the Government Review and Quality Services Division was submitted 
to your Committee at its meeting of 6 October 1994. The Committee is interested in the Division’s work and wishes 
to follow its activities closely. Your Committee therefore recommends: 


That the Treasury Board Secretariat send the Committee a semi—annual progress report on the activities of 
the Government Review and Quality Services Division. The report should indicate the extent to which 
objectives have been achieved for each project initiated by the Division. 


Evaluation Plans 


Given that the Secretariat will be discussing the departments’ evaluation plans with them every year in any 

case, your Committee sees no reason why the Secretariat could not bring the plans together in a single document that 

would be submitted to your Committee once the plans had been approved. Your Committee recognizes that such 
plans can change somewhat over time and are not carved in stone. As the Treasury Board Secretary remarked, an 
annual review of these plans will make them both more realistic and more relevant. However, your Committee 
considers that the plans must retain a certain continuity if benchmarks are to be established for judging the extent to 
which the departments have met their objectives. In addition, your Committee feels that the Secretariat should put its 
good intentions into practice as soon as possible. Your Committee therefore recommends: 
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That the Treasury Board Secretariat submit to the Committee, by October 1995, the first evaluation plan 
approved for the government as a whole. This plan should cover a three—year period and should contain, for 
each program to be evaluated: the name of the department(s) involved in the evaluation (with the lead 
department identified), its budget and its share of the total budget, the deadlines for the main stages of the 
evaluation and the anticipated resources required. The plan should also indicate the criteria used for the 
selection of priorities. The Committee will then expect to receive this government—wide evaluation plan 
every year as soon as it has been approved by Treasury Board. 


Annual Performance Report on Evaluation Practices 


Your Committee is convinced of the need to publish an annual performance report on program evaluation. 
The preparation of such a report by the Treasury Board Secretariat would complete the process started with the 
publication of an evaluation plan. In a letter dated 29 August 1994, and during the Committee meeting of 6 October, 
the Treasury Board Secretary expressed his intention of producing an annual report on the implementation of the 
policies and the results obtained. The first report should be out by September—October 1995. However, Mr. Giroux 
said that the focus would be on results rather than on the plans themselves. Your Committee considers that a given 
department’s ability to produce certain evaluations must be known in order to determine the extent to which the 
results are satisfactory, and this is what the plan makes possible. Your Committee therefore recommends: 


That the Treasury Board Secretariat produce a report on the departments’ evaluation performance no later 
than October 31, 1995, and annually thereafter. This report should specify: what percentage of each of the 
programs has been evaluated; whether the programs have been evaluated from the standpoint of relevance 
as well as of achievement of objectives and cost effectiveness; who made use of the evaluation studies; the 
studies’ timeliness; the savings that the studies made it possible to achieve; and the proportion of 
government expenditure covered by the studies. The report should be linked to the evaluation plan 
requested by the Committee: in it the Secretariat should explain the reasons for any discrepancies between 
the plan and the performance. 


Evaluation Plan for New Programs 


One of the Secretariat’s functions should be to see to it that new programs are evaluated in the same way as 
existing programs. If measurable objectives and performance indicators are defined for the program from its 
inception, it is easier to define and collect the data needed for a successful evaluation. The evaluation framework 
makes this possible. In the 1994 Budget, the government announced that an evaluation framework was being set up 
for the National Infrastructure Program and the Atlantic Groundfish Strategy. The Committee encourages that 
procedure and hopes it could be applicable on a larger scale. Your Committee therefore recommends: 


That the Treasury Board Secretariat require an evaluation plan whenever a new program is approved by 
Treasury Board. 


Conclusion 


In the course of the two meetings devoted to program evaluation, your Committee sensed a genuine desire 
on the part of the Treasury Board Secretariat to improve the program evaluation function. When your Committee 
asked Mr. Paton, Deputy Secretary of the Administrative Policy Branch, if he could ensure that program evaluation 
would be improving dramatically in the next few years, his answer was a short but eloquent “Yes”. 


Your Committee wishes to ensure that the Treasury Board Secretariat implement its new policy, and the 
commitments it has made to your Committee, as promptly as possible. Above all, your Committee wants the 
Secretariat to follow up on the recommendations in this Report. The Office of the Auditor General expects to be 
looking at the program evaluation function again in December 1995 when it does its customary follow-up. Your 
Committee therefore recommends that, at the same time: 
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The Office of the Auditor General examine the extent to which the Treasury Board Secretariat has complied 
with the Committee’s recommendations and lived up to the commitments made in the course of the two 
meetings with the Committee on this matter. The Office should report its observations and 
recommendations in its 1995 annual report or in a subsequent report no later than the spring of 1996. 


Pursuant to Standing Order 109, the Committee requests the government to table a comprehensive response 
to this Report. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues N°S. 11, 13, 17, 21 and 22 which 
includes this Report) is tabled. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Richard Bélisle 


Chairman 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
Friday, February 10, 1995 
The Standing Committee on Public Accounts has the honour to present its 


SEVENTH REPORT 


Pursuant to Standing Order 108(3)(d), your Committee has studied chapter 3 of the Auditor General’s 1993 
Report. (Other Audit Observations—Observations on Tax Revenue—Resource Allowance (paragraph 3.64)). 


Introduction 


The Committee devoted special attention to this chapter of the Auditor General’s report because of the large 
amounts of government revenue at stake. Accordingly, the Committee held two meetings with officials from the 
Departments of Finance, National Revenue and Justice, on this subject on 20 April 1994 and 25 October 1994. A 
subsequent meeting was held with Treasury Board officials on 1 November 1994 on the subject of risk management 
in government. On 13 December 1994, a fourth meeting was held with the Minister of National Revenue, the 
Hononourable David Anderson, and officials from his department. 


Background 


In 1975, an amendment to the Income Tax Act made provincial royalties non—deductible for the purpose of 
determining taxable income. In partial compensation for this change, a tax abatement was introduced on the basis of 
resource profit. These changes to the Act became effective as of 7 May 1974. 


For its 1974 and 1975 income tax years, one taxpayer—Gulf Oil—deducted the cost of scientific research 
investments and certain other capital cost allowances when calculating its income for income tax purposes. 
However, it added back these costs when it calculated its profit for purposes of the abatement. This method was 
contrary to the government’s interpretation of the measure and had the effect of reducing Gulf’s income tax more 
than the government had intended. 


The Department of National Revenue reassessed Gulf’s 1974 and 1975 taxation years returns in 1979 and 
1980 respectively. These reassessments were challenged by Gulf and the issue ended up before the courts. 


In 1990, the Federal Court (Trials Division) ruled in Gulf’s favour. The government appealed the ruling and 
lost (in 1992). It subsequently appealed to the Supreme Court of Canada; leave to appeal was denied (again, in 
1992). Shortly afterward, in July 1992, the Department of Finance issued a proposed amendment to clarify the law. 
This proposed amendment will take effect from the date that it was announced; however, it is still under review and 
is not yet in force. 


As a consequence of the court rulings, 40 other resource companies have claimed refunds based on their 
income tax returns dating back to 1974. Furthermore, the court rulings have expanded the kinds of costs that can be 
added back when calculating income tax abatements. The government has conceded recently that general and 
administrative expenses can be factored in to a calculation of the abatement. However, as of October 1994, 
negotiations between resource companies in question and the government were still in progress. As a result, no 
refunds had been paid out and the interest on the outstanding amount continued to accumulate. 


The costs in terms of loss of revenue and interest are enormous. As of 30 September 1994, the estimated 
total refund stood at $1.2138 billion. This amount was comprised of $456 million in taxes that will have to be 
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refunded; the remainder—the largest portion—is made up of interest on that amount. While the issue awaited 
resolution, interest charges continued to accumulate daily. Between 1 July 1994 and 30 September 1994, $24.2 


million in interest was accumulated, a rate of approximately $266,000 per day. The final total refund may amount to 
as much as $2 billion. 


During the hearings this Committee held on this chapter of the Auditor General’s report, none of our 
witnesses contested the basic facts of what has come to be known as the “‘Gulf case’’ as outlined above. The 
witnesses did differ, however, on whether or not the Gulf case had been handled appropriately. 


In his report and testimony before the Committee, the Auditor General indicated that the departments of 
Finance, National Revenue and Justice had failed to take adequate measures to protect the interests of taxpayers. 
Instead of determining, at an early stage, the amount of tax revenues potentially at stake, the departments neglected 
to do this until just before they requested leave to appeal to the Supreme Court. The possibility that court rulings 
would open up additional costs that could be added to the calculation of the tax abatement was also not taken into 
consideration. As a consequence of the absence of a timely assessment of risk, no action was taken to reduce or 
contain that risk. Instead, the case was permitted to proceed slowly through the courts until a judgement was handed 
down—ten years after the problem first surfaced. 


The Departments defended their actions by claiming that they had been given legal advice that their 
chances of winning the case were solid. Past evidence, they claimed, confirms that they were correct in accepting 
this assessment: the government, they pointed out, has won approximately 73% of the tax cases it has litigated. 
When lower courts ruled against them in the Gulf case, the departments argued that the only option open to them 
was to appeal the judgement. Once leave to appeal was denied by the Supreme Court, quick action was taken to 
amend the law. 


The decision that was made to litigate in the Gulf case was based on an assumption that the government 
was going to win. At no time was the possibility of a defeat—along with potentially disastrous consequences in 
terms of loss of revenue—entertained seriously by any of the departments until it was too late. The departments have 
admitted as much to the Committee. The assumption that victory was certain may lead eventually to a loss referral of 
$2 billion. 


_ While the departments may be correct in stating that they had no other recourse but to appeal their loss in 
the lower court, the Committee is deeply concerned about the failure to take remedial steps prior to that stage in the 
case. Clearly, complacency and faulty decision— making came at an enormously high price to Canadian taxpayers 
and their government. 


Preventing Another Gulf Case: 
Proper Risk Assessment and Management 


From testimony given to the Committee, it appears that some steps have been taken that are intended to 
avert a repetition of a case similar to Gulf. In particular, the Committee notes that a process is now in place to 
identify disputes over interpretation of income tax law that pose significant risks to the tax base. Other measures 
have been implemented to make sure that disputes are processed through the court system in a much more timely 
fashion. Finally, proposed changes to the income tax objections and appeals process will require large corporations 
to specify the issue(s) in dispute in notices of objection and give estimates of the amount of tax relief sought. 
Taxpayers will no longer be permitted to benefit from the success achieved by another taxpayer in court, simply 
because they have objections or appeals outstanding that have not raised the same issue. This measure should limit 
the government’s exposure to risk considerably. The changes which require amendments to the Income Tax Act 
should be included in legislation to be tabled by the Minister of Finance before the next budget. Collectively, these 
changes should help Revenue Canada determine the amount of tax revenue at risk. The Committee agrees with the 
Minister of National Revenue’s conclusion that these changes represent a significant improvement. 
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Nevertheless, the Committee believes that more needs to be done before Canadian taxpayers can be fully 
assured that risks to the tax base are being managed promptly and with due diligence. Although the departments state 
that they now have a process in place to manage risk to the tax base, they admit that it is an informal one only. 
Because it is informal, this process does not force any one in particular to assume responsibility for its operation or 
for the decisions that it produces. 


It is clear to this Committee that without a formal risk management process in place, failure to protect the 
tax base will almost certainly occur again. With no formal process in place, it is impossible to assign responsibility 
for the decisions that are taken. Indeed, the Committee had considerable difficulty in determining who should be 
held to account for the outcome of the Gulf case. The Committee discovered, as well, that no one had been 
reprimanded as a consequence of the Gulf case. In the absence of a formal process it is impossible to impose 
accountability that is meaningful. Therefore, a formal process must, among other things, designate who is 
responsible for taking final decisions and at what stage. The Committee concludes, therefore, that the process for 
managing risk to the tax base must be made formal and be composed of rules that are unambiguous. Accordingly, we 
recommend that 


The Departments of Finance, Justice and National Revenue establish a formal process for managing risk to 
the tax base. This process should state what should be done and when, and who should be responsible for 
the decisions that are taken. 


During his appearance before the Committee, the Minister of National Revenue indicated that certain steps 
in this direction will be taken. He stated, for example, that the roles and responsibilities of the appropriate 
decisionmakers will be assigned for each step in the process. In addition, he told the Committee that a Risk 
Management Model will be developed for the objections and appeals process to guide decisionmakers in evaluating 
risk. Because we are anxious that the departments take steps to implement these plans immediately, we are 
recommending that 


The departments submit their formal process for managing risk and their Risk Management Model to this 
Committee for examination within six months. 


Although it is evident that the departments are at least conducting some form of informal risk management, 
it was by no means clear to the Committee the stage at which this process is implemented. A letter sent the 1s 
Committee by the Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance (Tax Policy Branch), Mr. Kevin Dancey, implied that risk 
assessment only takes place at a later stage. Mr. Dancey wrote that 


All adverse Court decisions that are being considered for appeal to a higher level of Court are discussed at [Revenue 
Canada’s internal Policy Sub-Committee on Finance Legislation and Issues]. The views of the Departments of 
Justice and Finance are obtained to assist the sub—committee in assessing the risk to the tax base and in deciding 
between alternative courses of action. 


During his testimony before the Committee, the Minister of National Revenue repeated this statement; in 
response to questioning, he indicated that risk management was actually taking place at an earlier stage. Concrete 
assurances that management of risk is timely are required. Greater certainty is also needed regarding other 
components of risk management. As well, consideration must be given to the alternatives to litigation. In short, the 
Committee wants absolute assurance that the risk management process established by the departments is a proper 
one. The Committee therefore recommends that 


Risk analysis should be done at an early stage and should include an assessment of the revenue and other 
costs involved, an assessment of the impact on the integrity of the tax system, and if chances of winning are 
doubtful, consideration of other courses of action. 
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One of the steps being taken by the departments to manage risk caught the Committee’s attention. The head 
office of National Revenue’s Appeals Branch now maintains a list of important issues and test cases. This list is 
prepared quarterly and is reviewed and discussed by the Departments of Revenue, Finance, and Justice. The 


Committee was assured that had this system been in place, the departments would have been alerted to the gravity of 
the Gulf case much sooner. 


Of the 130 cases currently on this list, 30 are being dealt with on a priority basis. Mr. lan MacGregor, 
Acting Assistant Attorney General, Tax Law, of the Department of Justice informed the Committee that priority 
status is assigned to certain cases on the list because they involve principles of law, because there are a lot of cases 


that are pending on the outcome of those particular cases, and because of the high dollar amounts [involved],... [page 
18:22] 


However, when asked by the Committee whether or not there is a threshold amount that would confer 
priority status to a given case, Mr. MacGregor indicated that there is none. He acknowledged that it would be useful 
to have a formula in place that would determine when a case should be given priority status and agreed to provide 
one for the Committee. The Committee wishes to ensure that the Departments take this vital step. Accordingly, we 
recommend that 


The Departments of Justice and National Revenue develop a formula that will be used to assign priority 
status to cases on the list of important issues and test cases that is maintained. 


The Committee furthermore recommends that 


The formula for assigning priority status to cases on the list be submitted to this Committee within 90 days 
of the issuing of this report. 


It is not sufficient simply to assess risk to the tax base along the lines we have recommended: once an 
assessment has been done, decisive action is called for. 


It may be appropriate, once all factors have been weighed carefully, to proceed with litigation. However, the 
Committee has serious reservations that this method be regarded as the only means of resolving disputes between the 
government and taxpayers. Litigation in itself may be risky, as well as lengthy and costly, in that it may open—rather 
than close—government’s exposure to risk. These dangers were clearly demonstrated by the Gulf case. 


When an assessment determines that potential risk is high and the likelihood of litigation producing a 
satisfactory resolution doubtful, other courses of action must be considered. Although there was an objections and 
appeals process that took place prior to the Gulf case litigation, we are anxious that the opportunity for resolution be 
exploited in other ways. Accordingly, the Committee recommends that 


All options for resolving disputes over interpretation of tax law be examined before litigation is 
commenced. 


Should efforts to resolve disputes fail, there is one other mechanism that can be used as an alternative to 
litigation. This mechanism consists of making retroactive amendments to sections of legislation under dispute. In the 
Gulf case, it was clear to the government as early as 1979 that the sections of the Income Tax Act dealing with the 
resource allowance rebate presented a problem. At that stage, steps could have been taken to amend those sections of 
the Act on a retroactive basis. 


The Department of Finance argues that it would be inappropriate to introduce tightening changes to the law 


on a retroactive basis. However, it was brought to the Committee’s attention that the department has made changes 
of this sort in the past. On 30 April 1993, retroactive legislation (to 1 January 1991) was introduced to clarify GST 
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provisions relating to input tax credits. In announcing this amendment, the government indicated that the 
amendments reflected a “‘long—standing policy intent in this area that is well understood by businesses and their 
advisors.”’ The circumstances surrounding the Gulf case are similar. As the Department of National Revenue stated 
in its reply to the Auditor General’s findings, “most of the resource industry had been filing their income tax returns 
in a manner consistent with the Department’s interpretation of the law.’’ Thus, a retroactive amendment would have 
reflected government’s intent and been in accord with the way the resource sector was already interpreting the law. 


The Department of Finance also argued that it would have been inadvisable to introduce clarifying 
amendments to the Income Tax Act before the termination of the Gulf case: such a move might have prejudiced the 
government’s appeal. Although this assertion appears to make sense, the Committee makes two observations. The 
first is that this argument does not rule out the possibility of making a change to the law before an appeals stage is 
reached. Secondly, it has come to our attention that the government has previously amended sections of the law 
under litigation. Thus, this is a means of risk management that should be actively considered. 


The Committee makes these observations in order to assert that government is not without options when it 
manages risk to the tax base. The difficulty, from the Committee’s perspective, is that there are no apparent criteria 
that establish when these steps can and should be taken. It is imperative that such criteria be developed. Therefore 
the Committee recommends that 


The Department of Finance develop the criteria it will use to determine when it is appropriate to introduce 
clarifying changes to the law on a retroactive basis. 


The Department of Finance develop the set of criteria it will use to determine when it is appropriate to 
clarify legislation prior to the conclusion of litigation. 


Because this Committee is anxious that the Department of Finance proceed to develop and implement the 
criteria as soon as possible, we also recommend that 


The Department of Finance submit its criteria for amending legislation retroactively to this Committee for 
examination within 90 days of the issuing of this report. 


Risk Management and Assessment Across Government 


Apart from this specific case, the Committee is concerned about the assessment of risk and risk 
management across government generally. As a consequence of this concern, the Committee devoted its meeting on 
1 November 1994 to this issue. 


At this meeting, we learned that there is a Treasury Board policy in place that requires departments to 
conduct risk analyses of their programs and services. This policy has been in operation since 1991. 


During earlier meetings with the Departments of Finance, Revenue, and Justice, it was not apparent that 
they were aware of the existence of this Treasury Board policy. None of our witnesses, for example, pointed to this 
policy as a guarantee that more effective steps are being taken now to avoid a recurrence of another Gulf case. It is 
this Committee’s view that in order that the Treasury Board policy on risk management play a role in minimizing 
risk, not only in cases like Gulf, but in all areas of government activity, it must be better communicated. The 
Committee therefore recommends that 


Treasury Board take immediate steps to ensure that the government’s risk management policy is more 
effectively communicated to all departments and agencies of government and inform the Committee of its 
actions. In addition, Treasury Board should keep the Committee informed of any action it takes in this 
regard. 
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The Committee also learned that although Treasury Board has a risk management policy in place, 
departments have sole responsibility for implementing it. While this allows each department to adapt this policy to 
its own particular circumstances, there are drawbacks from the point of view of enforcement. If this policy is to 


work, it must be applied consistently and rigorously. This requires the active involvement of Treasury Board. 
Accordingly, the Committee recommends that 


Treasury Board become more closely involved in ensuring that departments and agencies of government 
comply with the risk assessment policy. 


Conclusion 


Steps have already been implemented to reinforce management of risks to the tax base. Much more remains 
to be done. The Committee is confident that if the measures it has recommended in this report are adopted by 
government and applied conscientiously by the departments, risk to the tax base will be managed more effectively. 
This should produce solutions to problems of interpretation of tax law that are timely and less costly. 


One final matter requires mention. Following its first meeting on this chapter of the Auditor General’s 
report, the Committee determined that it would be useful to obtain a summary of the legal opinions provided to the 
Department of National Revenue by the Department of Justice on the Gulf case. The Department of National 
Revenue, however, declined the Committee’s request, citing solicitor—client privilege. During his appearance before 
the Committee, the Minister of National Revenue argued that the Committee should give careful consideration to the 
possible consequences before exercising its powers of asking for, and obtaining, a summary of the legal opinions. A 
motion asking that the Department of National Revenue provide the Committee with the legal advice it had been 
given was subsequently moved by René Laurin, Member of Parliament for Joliette, discussed, and then rejected by 
the Committee. 


The Committee notes that in response to its inquiry, the Auditor General indicated that his Office had full 
access to the legal opinions provided to the Department of National Revenue on the Gulf case. Although he was not 
able to report on the content of these opinions, he stated that his investigation of the issue was not hindered in any 
way. 


- Pursuant to Standing Order 109, the Committee requests the government to table a comprehensive response 
to this Report. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues Nos. 6, 18, 19, 24 and 25 which 
includes this Report) is tabled. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Le président, 
RICHARD BELISLE, 


Chair. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 
Monday, May 8, 1995 
The Standing Committee on Public Accounts has the honour to present its 


EIGHTH REPORT 


Pursuant to Standing Order 108(3)(d), your Committee has studied chapters 29 (Collecting Income Tax 
Debts), 30 (Goods and Services Tax: Audit and Special Investigations) and 31 (Ensuring Fairness of the Tax System: 
Detection of Non-—Filers and Special Investigations) of the 1994 Auditor General’s Report. 


Introduction 


Following the tabling of the Auditor General’s Report in November 1994, your Committee decided to begin 
its review with the chapters dealing with Revenue Canada and more specifically with the Department’s collection, 
auditing and special investigation methods. Your Committee held two meetings on this subject with senior officials 
of Revenue Canada and the Office of the Auditor General of Canada, on February 14 and 21, 1995. 


Background 


Filing a tax return is central to the Canadian income tax system. Citizens are required by law to submit a 
statement of their income when they owe tax and in certain other specific circumstances. Businesses must file a 
return annually, without exception. Some 20 million taxpayers file a return every year. 


Registered businesses are also required to collect the Goods and Services Tax (GST) from consumers on the 
government’s behalf. Revenue Canada relies on them to calculate the tax payable, file their returns and pay the 
amounts owed on time. In 1994, more than 2 million businesses were GST-registered. 


The collection system for both income tax and the GST depends on taxpayers’ confidence in the system. 
Every Canadian must feel that he or she is paying a fair share and no more. In recent years, Canadians’ confidence in 
the system seems to have declined. The problem of the underground economy has shown the government how 
urgently action is required to maintain the integrity of the tax base. 


This is why the government must have effective programs that not only enable it to collect the moneys to 
which it is entitled but also ensure that the system remains fair. The Auditor General’s observations in chapters 29, 
30 and 31 of his 1994 Report show that Revenue Canada must step up its efforts if it wants to improve its ability to 
maintain that fairness. 


It is true that Revenue Canada cannot chose its clientele, and must work within a framework of complex 
legislation. But your Committee considers that the department should constantly be seeking ways of overcoming 
these obstacles and improving its recovery audit and special investigations. Although the Department has undertaken 
a number of initiatives designed to increase efficiency, such as administrative integration of its Taxation and 
Customs and Excise components, much remains to be done. 


Chapter 29 


Most taxpayers pay the balance owing on their income tax when they file their return or upon receiving a 
notice of assessment. However, recovery measures must be taken in the case of unpaid balances on returns filed, 
deductions at source that have not been turned over and deliberate neglect to pay taxes owing. 
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In chapter 29 of his Report, the Auditor General (AG) focused on collection activities carried out by 


Revenue Canada Taxation. He found that in the past six years income tax debts have increased considerably, rising 
from $4.2 billion in 1988-89 to $6.6 billion in 1993-94. 


Your Committee realizes that the state of the economy affects collection levels from one year to the next. 
Moreover, even when exceptional measures are taken, there will always be income tax debt. On the other hand, if the 
Department anticipates these variables and incorporates them into its long-term objectives, they can be more easily 
mitigated by stepping up other actions. The fact that over the past ten years the Department has virtually never met 
its debt—collection objectives is a sign that there is room for improvement in this area. 


The four areas dealt with in chapter 29 were: (A) Overstatement of the realizable value of tax debts; (B) 
Collection procedures; (C) the Fairness Package; and (D) Information for parliamentarians. 


(A) Overstatement of the realizable value of tax debts 


It is important that the Department assess as accurately as possible the amounts owing that can actually be 
recovered, in order to provide a reliable forecast of the revenues the government can expect to receive. Because it 
did not take certain parameters into account, the Department tended to overestimate the realizable value of tax debts. 
According to the AG, the potentially recoverable amount at the time of his investigation lay somewhere between 
$3.7 billion and $5.1 billion, while the Department estimated it at $5.5 billion. 


At the meeting of February 14, 1995, the Department’s representatives explained that up to now the 
realizable value had not allowed for reassessments made in response to information provided by taxpayers, which 
legitimately reduce accounts receivable by some 15-20 per cent every year. Allowing for these adjustments, the 
Department estimates that the revised realizable value of unpaid assessments would be $4.5 billion. The Department 
started including this reassessment provision in Part III of its 1995—96 Estimates. 


(B) Collection procedures 


A sound knowledge of the Department’s clientele is crucial to an efficient accounts collection system. The 
risk—scoring system is an essential tool in helping to maximize the effectiveness of the Department’s actions. Among 
other things it enables collection officers to identify accounts where danger of loss is greatest and which offer the 
potential for collecting the largest amounts of money. Your Committee is not convinced that the existing system 
allows for effectual risk scoring of taxpayers’ accounts. In a letter to your Committee dated March 14, 1995, the 
Deputy Minister indicated that Revenue Canada would be integrating other factors into its new system to make 
possible more accurate risk analysis. The integrated collection system will be operational in May 1995: it will allow 
a single collection officer to look after all accounts receivable owed by the same taxpayer. 


The value of outstanding accounts is an important factor to consider since it greatly affects the 
cost-effectiveness of collection actions. Moreover, the likelihood of collecting an account decreases with the age of 
the debt. Your Committee would thus have expected the Department to be fast-tracking the collection of large debts. 
It is 


true that the Income Tax Act prevents Revenue Canada from enforcing payment by the taxpayer prior to 90 days 
from the time the notice of assessment is issued. At the same time, your Committee considers that early systematic 
contact with the taxpayer enables the collection officer not only to assess danger of loss but also to negotiate 
payment arrangements. At the meeting, the Department’s representatives told your Committee that it has set up a 
four— month pilot project of contacting delinquent taxpayers before the expiry of the 90 days. If the results are 
positive, the practice will be extended to all offices. 


(C) The Fairness Package 


Since 1991 the Act has given Revenue Canada the option of waiving all or a portion of interest and 
penalties for the 1985 and subsequent taxation years in cases where the taxpayer is unable to pay his or her debt 
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because of circumstances beyond his/her control. These provisions are known as the Fairness Package. Your 
Committee is concerned that the Department could not determine the total value of reassessments made under the 
Fairness Package since 1991. The Deputy Minister admitted at the meeting that the available information was so 
fragmentary and incomplete that it did not present an accurate picture of the situation. He promised the Committee 
‘tan annual report giving the cumulative total of all decisions made using the Fairness Package criteria, so that you 
will know exactly how much interest or penalties have been forgiven or adjusted in a given year. We could also tell 
you for what reason it has been done”’ (26:31). Your Committee expects that the Department will publish this 
information in the Public Accounts of Canada of 1995-96 as already required by the Financial Administration Act. 


Your Committee is also very concerned that at the time of the AG’s investigation there were insufficient 
guidelines ensuring uniform application of the Package. Your Committee regards it as essential that equal treatment 
be given to taxpayers everywhere in Canada and that the Department monitor the way in which the Package’s 
provisions are applied. In its letter of March 14, 1995, the Department said that procedures designed to increase 
uniformity would be formulated by May 1995 and in effect no later than August 1995. In addition, an electronic 
system for following up on applications of the Fairness Package is to be implemented in stages over the course of 
1995-96. 


(D) Information for Parliamentarians 
In order to improve the information provided to parliamentarians, your Committee recommends: 
That Revenue Canada includes the following information in its Part III of the Main Estimates: 


1) Total accounts receivable, broken down by type of account (individual, corporation and deductions 
at source), dollar range and percentage of total accounts receivable value. The following dollar range 
categories are proposed by your Committee: (a) less than $1,000; (b) $1,000 to $9,999; (c) $10,000 to 
$49,999; (d) $50,000 to $249,999 and (e) greater than $250,000. 


2) A reference to the national objective which is to lower the accounts receivable to a specific 
percentage of gross revenues (e.g. to 4 p. cent over two years). 


Ycur Committee recognizes that the Department has made a commitment to taking a number of steps over 
the coming year to respond to the AG’s recommendations, and we consider that the Department is on the right path. 
The Deputy Minister indicated at his meeting with us that it would take about a year for the various measures that 
had been announced to become operational. Your Committee wishes to ensure that these measures will in fact be 
implemented as planned. Your Committee therefore recommends: 


That the Department report to the Committee in February 1996 on the progress made in responding to the 
observations in the AG’s Report and more specifically to the Committee’s concerns as expressed in this 
Report. In its progress report the Department should describe what the results of the thirteen measures 
mentioned in its Action Plan had been. It should determine the progress it has made in reaching its goal of 
having accounts receivable reduce to 4 per cent of total revenue within a period of two years. 


Chapters 30 and 31 


In an ideal world, everyone would comply with the Income Tax Act: they would file returns, and collect 
and remit to the government the GST owed it, as required. Unfortunately this is not an ideal world. The government 
therefore has to set up programs to ensure compliance with the Act. What must be determined is whether the 
programs are effective in ensuring compliance and what means would increase their effectiveness. 


As far as the GST is concerned, audits are one of the chief means of ensuring compliance with the law. On 
the one hand they generate additional tax assessments and increase GST revenues. On the other, they constitute a 
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significant deterrent: although not all registrants are audited, the possibility that they might be encourages them not 
to cheat. Special investigations are another, more focused, means of preventing tax evasion. 


Your Committee recommends: 


That the government look into the possibility of hiring additional personnel and/or improving the efficiency 
of the staff for its income tax and GST compliance and collections activities, given the rate of revenue 
recovery demonstrated by the Non-Filer Program. 


In the area of income tax, the Non—Filer Program helps to ensure compliance with the Act by identifying 
taxpayers who have failed to file a return and securing that return. The Special Investigations Program sees to the 
application of the Act’s provisions in cases where criminal charges must be laid. 


The Department thus has a number of programs designed to ensure compliance with the Act. Your 
Committee is not convinced, however, that the Department’s current compliance strategy is the most effective way 
of helping to prevent tax evasion and ensure fairness. For example, your Committee is concerned that at the time of 
the AG’s investigation, almost 40 per cent of audits were resulting in no change at all to the assessment already 
established in 1993-94. The Department has taken steps to select returns for audit effectively a measure the 
Committee considers important if the Department is to maximize the probability that an audit will produce results. 
For this to be possible, the Department needs high-performance information 


systems, and the data processed by those systems must be extensive as well as pertinent. 


During his meeting with us, the Deputy Minister tried to reassure your Committee by tracing the broad 
outlines of the Department’s Compliance Program, the main improvements that had already been made and the 
measures the Department intends to take in the course of the coming year. For example, through administrative 
integration the Department plans to bring together audits for income tax, GST, deductions at source, international 
taxes and Customs. One of the effects of this measure will be that the Department will perform full annual audits of 
all large corporations, which account for approximately 50 per cent of GST revenues. 


As in the case of collection activities, the Committee recognizes that the Department has made a 
commitment to take concrete measures to improve its audit, special investigation and non-filer identification 
activities. However, in order to follow the Department’s progress and ensure that its initiatives produce the desired 
results, your Committee recommends: 


That the Department report to the Committee in February 1996 on the progress it has made with respect to 
the measures now being implemented. The report should also state whether the various objectives have 
been achieved. 


For example, the target in this fiscal year for getting SINs on T5s issued by financial institutions is 90 per 
cent. The Department should say whether this goal has been achieved or not, and if not, what it proposes to do about 
it. As the Deputy Minister stated in his testimony, if his department’s objectives were not met, it “will have to find 
alternatives, which could include... withhold[ing] tax on income gains when a person refuses to provide their SIN.” 
(27:40) Similarly, the Deputy Minister stated that $3.8 billion would be assessed as a result of audits in 1994-95. 
The Department should say whether this goal has been achieved. 


In addition to working to improve its Compliance Program, the Department should also, in your 
Committee’s opinion, improve its specific objectives for audits and special investigations. Now that the GST is 
firmly in place, the Department should have objectives for such things as number of audits and the level of 
additional reassessments arising from audits. With respect to income tax, the Department should set objectives for 
such things as amounts recovered under the Non-Filer Program and number of referrals for legal action per year. 
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However, your Committee wishes to ensure that these objectives are based on audit levels and other criteria 
that will maximize program performance. At present your Committee does not believe this is so. Special 
investigations are a case in point. The Department does not know if its target of 170 referrals for legal action per 
year is optimal. Its target should be determined by the impact of legal action on the fight against tax evasion and not 
simply by available resources. Your Committee therefore recommends: 


That the Department establish precise objectives for all its compliance and enforcement activities, after first 
determining whether these objectives will maximize its performance in terms of compliance with the Act. 


Lastly, your Committee thinks that the Department must try at regular intervals to determine whether it is 
succeeding in increasing compliance through its various programs. Your Committee therefore recommends: 


That the Department evaluate the effectiveness of its existing programs by researching compliance and 
carrying out program evaluations. 


Conclusion 


A number of major changes are planned for the various collection, audit and special investigation activities 
over the next year. Your Committee realizes that this constitutes a challenge for the Department. 


In addition to reporting to us in a year’s time, your Committee would like the Department to inform 
parliamentarians more fully about its activities and the way it is carrying them out. Your Committee believes that the 
Department should include more information on its general performance. Parliamentarians are entitled to know 
whether the many initiatives announced by the Department are producing the anticipated results. Your Committee 
therefore recommends: 


That the Department take steps to report more fully on its general performance in Part III of the Estimates, 
starting in the 1996-97 fiscal year. It should include in its Part III the extent to which its objectives have 
been met and what the impact of its activities has been. It should also include the results of its research into 
compliance and its program evaluations. 


Pursuant to Standing Order 109, your Committee requests the government to table a comprehensive 
response to this Report. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues Nos. 26, 27 and 34 which includes this 
Report) is tabled. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RICHARD BELISLE 


Chair. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 
Monday, May 8, 1995 
The Standing Committee on Public Accounts has the honour to present its 


NINTH REPORT 


Pursuant to Standing Order 108(3)(d), your Committee has considered the 1994 Report of the Auditor 
General (AG) concerning the Department of Finance and Revenue Canada: chapter 32, Tax Incentives for Research 
and Development, and chapter 33, Tax Assistance for Retirement Savings. 


Introduction 


When the AG’s Report was tabled in November 1994, the Committee decided to give priority to the 
chapters concerning Revenue Canada. It therefore held a meeting on 14 March 1995 on chapters 32 and 33 with 
representatives from the Department of Finance, Revenue Canada and the Office of the AG. 


Background 


Tax incentives for research and development, and tax assistance for retirement savings are two types of tax 
expenditures that are quite significant in financial terms and affect a large percentage of the population and a good 
many businesses. 


The government has estimated that, in 1991, deferred tax revenue it did not collect because of tax assistance 
for retirement savings amounted to some $15 billion, or 2.2% of the Gross Domestic Product (GDP). Approximately 
5.2 million individuals (38% of the labour force, or 47% of persons employed) contributed $19.7 billion to registered 
pension plans, and 4.8 million individuals (26% of all tax filers) contributed $16 billion to RRSPs. 


Where tax incentives for research and development are concerned, payments are made in the following 
sectors: approximately $16 million to some 6,000 individuals; $350 million to 5,000 small private-sector 
Canadian-controlled companies; and $750 million to 1,800 other companies. 


A dollar of foregone government revenue is just as important as a dollar of government spending. Tax 
incentives and direct expenditures have a similar effect on government finances. This is the case with tax incentive 
programs for research and development. 


Where tax assistance for retirement savings is concerned, the government defers, but does not forego, the 
collection of revenue. However, this assistance represents a considerable cost to the government. 


Tax incentives are demand—driven and have no ceilings. Taxpayers who meet certain conditions (investing 
in research and development or RRSPs) are entitled to the tax benefits provided for in the Income Tax Act and can 
take advantage of income tax credits. The cost to the government of these programs depends on the amount of 
eligible expenditures. The more eligible expenditures are claimed by taxpayers who exercise their right to these 
income tax credits, the higher the cost to the government. The reverse is also true: the cost to the government will be 
lower if claimed eligible expenditures are lower. Since it is sometimes difficult to predict taxpayer behaviour, tax 
incentives carry some risk to the government. Thus it is all the more important to have adequate cost monitoring 
mechanisms in place so that tax expenditures can be well managed and accounted for in a timely manner. 
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This is not the first time the Public Accounts Committee has addressed the issue of tax expenditures. In 
1987, the Committee reported on tax expenditures in general. Its recommendations dealt with information to 
Parliament, program evaluation, and monitoring of tax expenditure programs. In 1989, the Committee considered 
evaluation activities at the Department of Finance and produced two reports. The Committee criticized the 
Department for disbanding its Tax Measures Evaluation Division. It also expressed the wish that certain specific 
programs be evaluated and that the Department publish an annual report on tax expenditures. Although some 
improvements have been made over the years, the Committee cannot help feeling that the more things change, the 
more they stay the same. This report deals with practically the same points as the 1987 report: information to 
Parliament, program evaluation, and monitoring. 


Information On Programs 


At present little information is available on the costs and results of these two tax incentive programs or, in 
particular, on their benefits. The Department of Finance now publishes a report on tax expenditures more regularly. 
This report, entitled ‘Personal and Corporate Income Tax Expenditures’, briefly describes each expenditure and 
presents some data on the actual amount of revenue foregone or deferred for several years. Although this situation is 
an improvement over past years, the Committee considers that the Department should do much more in terms of the 
information it provides to Parliamentarians and the general public. 


The Department of Finance indicated that it is considering expanding the scope of the “Personal and 
Corporate Income Tax Expenditures” document in order to improve the information available. The Committee wants 
to be sure the Department follows up on this commitment as soon as possible. The Committee therefore 
recommends: 


That the Department of Finance publish better information annually on tax incentives for research and 
development, and tax assistance for retirement savings, in its document on tax expenditures. By the 
expression ‘‘better information’’, the Committee means information on what tax incentives should achieve, 
what they should cost, what they actually cost, and what they have achieved. The document on tax 
expenditures, then, should provide information on long-term trends in the costs of these programs and their 
impact on future budgets. Lastly, the document should contain a reference to information on businesses that 
benefit from research and development tax incentives and their type of activity. 


That, as soon as the next document on tax expenditures is published in December 1995, the Department be 
able to demonstrate notable progress where available information on tax incentives is concerned. 


In order to ensure that the Department is on the right track, the Committee recommends: 


That the Department submit the proposed improvements to the Committee before they are published, so 
that the Committee can express its opinion on them. 


In addition, the Committee would like the Department's efforts to improve information not to be limited to 
these two programs, but to cover all tax expenditures. Although the Committee recognizes that this is no small task, 
it considers that knowing the cost of tax expenditures — like knowing the cost of direct expenditures — is of the 
utmost importance. The Committee therefore recommends: 


That the Department improve its data sources and estimating methods, and provide itself with the resources 
required to do so, in order to quantify the foregone or deferred revenue of a greater number of tax 
expenditures. 


The Committee was also surprised to learn that Revenue Canada did not already have in its information 
system a breakdown by sector of activity of the 1,800 businesses receiving $750 million in tax incentives. Revenue 
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Canada declared to the Committee that it has to re-open the file for each of the 1,800 companies to inform the 
Committee on their sector of activity. The situation is the same for the 6,000 individuals and the 5,000 small private 


sector companies. In the Committee’s opinion, knowing the profile of these taxpayers is an essential prerequisite for 
good management and monitoring of the program. 


Revenue Canada has made a commitment to provide the Committee with the amount of tax incentives by 
sector, by mid-May for payments made in 1993-1994 and by mid—August for payments made in 1994-1995. Also, 
the Department will classify for the Committee these 1,800 companies by sector of activity, noting the number of 
companies in each sector as well as the total credits awarded to each sector. The Department has also made a 
commitment to provide, from among the 15,000 requests for adjustment received, information on the number 
received from large businesses. The Committee expects to receive this information by mid—August. 


Program Evaluation 
Tax incentives for Research and Development 


Despite the fact that the program of tax incentives for Research and Development costs over$1 billion per 
year, no formal evaluation of this program has yet been carried out. Given the considerable amount of money at 
stake, the Committee believes that the government should be able to answer essential questions such as the 
following: (a) have the program’s objectives been reached; (b) who benefits from the program, and in what way; (c) 
has the program encouraged activities that would not otherwise have occurred and what are the estimated amounts 
paid to taxpayers for activities that would have occurred in any case; (d) how many jobs have been created because 
of the program; and (e) to what extent have these tax incentives increased Canada’s competitiveness. 


The Department of Finance has made a commitment to carry out a program evaluation, which it intends to 
complete next year. It has already begun developing a methodology to elicit the desired information. In order to 
follow up closely on the Department’s progress and ensure that the evaluation is completed as soon as possible, the 
Committee recommends: 


That the Department submit to the Committee by September 1995 a preliminary report on the methodology 
to be used for program evaluation (evaluation framework); the evaluation will have to take into account the 
questions noted in this preliminary report. 


That the Department publish the results of the evaluation of the program of tax assistance for research and 
development by December 1996. 


Tax assistance for retirement savings 


In 1991, the Committee informed the Department of Finance that it wanted the new tax treatment of 
retirement savings to be evaluated (Second Report, 3rd Session, 34th Parliament,1 November 1991). In response, the 
Department suggested that a series of nine evaluations be carried out in order to evaluate the results, costs and other 
consequences of the recent changes to ceilings for retirement savings eligible for tax assistance. However, these 
evaluations of the program of tax assistance for retirement savings are slow in coming. They were to be completed 
by the end of fiscal 1993-94. It now appears that the Department intends to have them completed by the end of 
1996. Although at the meeting the Department reiterated its intention to produce these nine evaluations, it made no 
mention of, and gave no details about, progress in this matter. The Committee finds this delay simply unacceptable. 
In the upcoming year, Parliament will have to make important choices concerning pension issues. At that time, if 
Parliamentarians are to have solid grounds for their decisions, they will need information on the present programs 
and their relevance. The Committee does not, therefore, want these evaluations of the tax treatment of retirement 
savings to arrive too late. The Committee therefore recommends: 
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That the Department take the necessary measures to speed up production of the promised nine evaluations. 
In the meantime, and by the beginning of September 1995 the Department will have to provide a revised 
work plan for the nine evaluations. 


Monitoring Of Costs 


The money spent for various programs must be subject to certain monitoring if it is to be properly 
administered. The Department of Finance must have the information it needs in order to determine the cost of tax 
incentives. Unlike direct expenditures, which are fixed amounts, expenditures incurred as tax incentives are 
demand-driven, which is one more reason to monitor them. The government knows the exact amount of income tax 
credits requested only when it receives the income tax returns, that is, several months after the expenditures have 
been incurred. It is the responsibility of the Department of Finance to follow up closely on taxpayer behaviour so 
that it can anticipate, as far as possible, the impact on costs of changes to the parameters (legislation, eligibility) and 
act quickly if the spirit of the policy is not being respected. At present, the Committee is of the opinion that the 
Department is not adequately managing tax incentive programs. 


Requests for research and development adjustments show how important it is to monitor tax incentives 
systematically. The Director, Business Corporate Income Tax Division, Department of Finance conceded to the 
Committee that the amendments resulting from the 1994 budget (limiting expenditures eligible for income tax 
credits to those claimed no later than 18 months after the year in which they were incurred) were intended to limit 
the use of the credit for expenditures that would have been incurred in any case. The Committee shares the AG’s 
opinion that if the Department had monitored the situation better and determined sooner that changes were required, 
it would have received fewer requests for adjustment and the transitional costs would have been lower. The 
Committee is concerned not only about the high amount of the credits themselves, but also about the cost of 
processing these 15,000 requests, which is not negligible. The Committee therefore recommends: 


That, once all the requests for research and development adjustments have been audited, Revenue Canada 
provide a report on the transitional costs in terms of foregone revenue and administrative costs. 


The case of financial institutions that received income tax credits for research and development of software 
shows, once again, that it is important to monitor tax incentives in order to determine whether the activities for 
which taxpayers are requesting adjustments are indeed the activities the government wants to encourage. The 
Department of Finance made changes in this regard in the February 1995 budget. The Committee wonders whether 
the Department would have reacted in the same way if there had not been so much publicity about this whole matter 
in December 1994. In fact, the Department already knew that this situation was problematic, but did not take action 
until quite recently. The Committee expects the Department to manage the risks associated with this type of situation 
more carefully and effectively. The Committee notes that this has not always been the case in the past. For example, 
the Committee reported in 1986 on the Scientific Research and Development Tax Credit (SRTC). In the opinion of 
the Committee, the Department of Finance was negligent in its management of the program. Ten years after its 
termination, a considerable outstanding balance still exists. More recently, the Committee examined resource 
allowance income tax provisions (Gulf case). The Committee deplored the absence of a formal risk management 
process and recommended that such a process be established. The Committee therefore recommends: 


That the Department of Finance, in collaboration with Revenue Canada, ensure that adequate monitoring 
mechanisms are in place so that situations such as the granting of income tax adjustments or credits to 
financial institutions can be detected as soon as possible. When such situations occur, the Department 
should ensure that prompt action is taken in order to limit tax losses. 


Where the program of tax assistance for retirement savings is concerned, the Committee was surprised to 
learn that this program was managed by only three persons. The Committee believes that this number is far from 
adequate in light of the important tasks of monitoring, evaluating and reporting on the program’s costs and 
effectiveness and recommending improvements to it. The Committee therefore recommends: 
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That the Department of Finance ensure that the resources allocated to managing the program of tax 
assistance for retirement savings are adequate. 


Revenue Canada’s Compliance Monitoring Strategy 


The Committee is concerned that the Department does not have all the tools it needs to ensure effective 
compliance with the legislation on tax assistance for retirement savings. For example, during the meeting the fact 
was discussed that more could be done for determining the validity of RRSP deductions claimed by taxpayers. The 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Policy and Law Directorate) told the Committee that all claims for RRSPs are subject to 
validation and auditing, as with any other deduction claimed by taxpayers, who must provide receipts on demand. 
Nevertheless, the Committee believes that issuers of RRSPs (mostly financial institutions) should also be involved in 
the process as there is now no requirement for them to remit to Revenue Canada data on contributions made. The 
Committee therefore recommends: 


That Revenue Canada request financial institutions to supply the information on RRSPs, along the lines of 
T-5s. 


The Department intends to take several measures during the upcoming year in order to improve its 
compliance strategy. In order to follow up on the Department’s progress in this matter, the Committee therefore 
recommends: 


That, by October 1995, the Department submit to the Committee a work plan of the measures it intends to 
take in 1995-96 in order to respond to the AG’s recommendations and the concerns expressed by the 
Committee at the meeting. 


Pursuant to Standing Order 109, the Committee requests the government to table a comprehensive response 
to this Report. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues Nos. 29 and 34 which includes this 
Report) is tabled. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RICHARD BELISLE 


CHAIR. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 
Thursday, May 18, 1995 
The Standing Committee on Public Accounts has the honour to present its 


TENTH REPORT 


Pursuant to Standing Order 108(3)(d), your Committee has considered Chapter 18 of the 1993 Report of the 
Auditor General (AG): Department of National Health and Welfare — Programs for Seniors. 


Introduction 


When the AG’s Report was published in February 1994, the issue of pension overpayments, estimated at 
between $120 million and $200 million, generated considerable discussion. In the Committee’s opinion, these 
figures masked a more important issue: the Department's ability to manage pension programs effectively. 


The Committee therefore held two meetings on this subject, on 3 November and 6 December 1994, with 
senior officials from the Department of Human Resources and the Office of the Auditor General. At the Committee’s 
request, the Department also submitted an internal Action Plan on the income security programs referred to in this 
report. 


Background 


There are a number of programs for seniors in Canada, but pension programs are by far the most significant 
in financial terms. In 1992-93, benefits paid under pension programs amounted to nearly $30 billion. 


There are two main pension programs: the Old Age Security (OAS) program, and the Canada Pension Plan 
(CPP). The OAS program provides direct financial benefits designed to promote and enhance the income security of 
persons aged 65 and older. This program, funded from general tax revenues, has three components: OAS, 
Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS), and Spouse’s Allowance (SA). OAS is subject to clawback: high-income 
seniors must reimburse all or part of their benefits. 


CPP is designed to provide basic protection on retirement or in case of disability or death. Unlike OAS, 
CPP is a contributory program. The federal government manages CPP and pays out the benefits, which are funded 
from contributions received, but does not itself contribute. Except for some exemptions, all workers aged 18 to 64 
must pay contributions based on their annual earnings. In 1993, employees contributed 2.5% of their pensionable 
earnings to a maximum of $752.50, and employers contributed an equal amount (to a maximum of $752.50). 


The costs of pension programs will increase considerably in the coming years. OAS forecasts indicate that 
benefit costs will double in 30 years. At that time, employer and employee contributions to CPP will have reached 
approximately 12%. Some groups have already voiced their concerns about CPP funding and suggested that the 
minimum age for receiving benefits be raised. 


Although not everyone shares these concerns, it is nevertheless important that these programs be well 
managed if their costs are to be controlled. Thus the Committee tried to ascertain whether the Department was 
performing this duty properly and managing pension programs effectively and efficiently. 


At the two meetings on pension programs, Committee members’ concerns addressed the following five 


issues: lack of information; management framework; overpayments; service to clients (telephone calls and appeal 
process); and the project to redesign income security programs. 
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A. Lack of information 


The increasing proportion of seniors in the coming years will have a significant impact on the costs of 
income security programs. Comprehensive, timely information on the affordability and effectiveness of these 
programs is essential. The Committee is of the opinion that parliamentarians must have this information when 
decisions must be made on behalf of all Canadians. However, annual program reports are often tabled very late, and 
Part III of the Estimates does not contain much information on future costs. Furthermore, little effort is made to 
increase the public’s understanding of CPP. 


The Department has set up internal mechanisms in order to ensure that annual program reports are tabled 
sooner. The annual reports on income security programs for 1989-90 and 1992-93 were tabled in March 1994. The 
report for 1993-94 was tabled in February 1995. The Committee believes that the Department should try to do more 
in order to reduce the delay between fiscal year ends and the tabling of program reports. It therefore recommends: 


That the Department table its annual report on income security programs no later than six months after the 
fiscal year end. 


According to the Department, a communication strategy on how CPP operates has been developed and is 
being implemented. The Committee believes that the government must reassure taxpayers about CPP’s long-term 
viability and inform them about any likely changes to future CPP costs and benefits. The Committee therefore 
recommends: 


That, by 31 January 1996, the Department inform the Committee of the cost and progress made as of 31 
December 1995 in implementing its communication strategy. The Department will also have to set up 
mechanisms in order to evaluate and be accountable for the results of this strategy. 


More generally, the Committee believes that it is of the utmost importance that parliamentarians and the 
public be made aware of the considerable future costs of programs for seniors. The Committee therefore 
recommends: 


That the Department include information on the future costs of the Canada Pension Plan, the Old Age 
Security Program and the Guaranteed Income Supplement in the Part III of the Estimates. 


B. Management framework 


As is the case in the private sector, CPP is funded from contributions; however, it is managed by the federal 
government, which pays out the benefits. The other programs for seniorsare funded from tax revenues. Thus 
decisions made for one program are not necessarily valid for another. As is the case in the private sector, CPP should 
be managed for the benefit of contributors and beneficiaries. The Committee is concerned about the fact that, at the 
time of the AG’s audit, there was no CPP management master plan. More specifically, the Committee does not 
believe that the present management framework ensures that CPP management decisions maximize CPP 
performance. 


According to its internal Action Plan, the Department is developing an improved accountability framework 
by carrying out several activities, including the preparation of a CPP Business Plan. Interdepartmental 
Memorandums of Understanding are being revised in order to clarify CPP management roles and responsibilities. 


The Committee is of the opinion that the Department is making efforts to improve the CPP management 
framework. However, it wants to ensure that these efforts produce concrete results. For example, the Committee 
wants to be certain that the CPP decision-making and approval process operates so that managers are not ultimately 
dependent on Treasury Board authorization for administrative expenditures that will save benefit money. The 


Committee therefore recommends: 
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That the Department include in its management framework mechanisms that will ensure independent CPP 
decision—making and approval; 


That the Department provide the Committee, by September Ist 1995, with details about the content of its 
Business Plan. For example, the Committee would like to know whether the Business Plan contains 
objectives (concerning overpayments, for example), what measures are being taken in order to achieve 
those objectives, and whether the Business Plan indicates who is to be accountable for the results. 


C. Overpayments 


As well as causing financial losses, the issue of overpayments has cast doubt on the Department’s ability to 
manage pension programs. With the present systems, it has been impossible to identify or record the vast majority of 
overpayments. Furthermore, very few of these overpayments have been recovered. Two program sectors generate 
most overpayments: the lack of an effective disability reassessment process, under CPP; and the GIS renewal 
process, under the OAS program. At the Committee’s second meeting, the Assistant Deputy Minister noted the 
progress the Department had made on this subject. 


(a) Disability reassessment ($65 million) 


The Department indicated that in 1993 a 10-member team was assigned to a disability reassessment project 
that saved $12.9 million. Following this success, the Department made a submission (which was approved) to 
Treasury Board in order to obtain additional resources for this project. To date, this project has recovered $22 
million. The Department hopes to recover the remaining $43 million in overpayments by December 1995. 


(b) GIS renewal ($40 million) 


To date, the measures taken by the Department have recovered $2.6 million. Other measures will be taken 
in order to eliminate overpayments permanently. For example, by 1995-96, the staff of income security programs 
will receive the income tax data they need much sooner from Revenue Canada, and will thus be able to verify before 
the beginning of the year the income declared on annual renewal applications. Clients will receive the exact amounts 
to which they are entitled, and the number of overpayments will thus be significantly reduced. Bill C-54 (which has 
reached the Committee consideration stage) will make this process possible. The Department hopes to recover the 
remaining $37.4 million in overpayments by mid—1996. 


(c) Other ($70 million) 


To date, the Department has successfully identified $14 million in other overpayments. It hopes to recover 
the remaining overpayments when the project to redesign income security programs is completed, in mid—1997. 


The Committee considers that the Department is taking concrete measures to resolve the issue of 
overpayments. However, it wants to ensure that the Department does indeed take these measures as planned. The 
Committee therefore recommends: 


That, by 31 January 1996 at the latest, the Department report on the overpayment situation as at 31 
December 1995. 


D. Service to clients 


The Committee is concerned that, at the time of the AG’s audit, the Department provided inadequate 
service to its clients in two areas: disability benefit appeals under the CPP, and pension-related telephone calls. For 
example, the Department’s client service centres received 4 million telephone calls per year, but an additional 7 
million calls were interrupted or abandoned by callers. 
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At one meeting, the Deputy Minister said that in January 1994 additional resources had been allocated to 
telephone service in all parts of Canada and a telephone centre added in Bathurst. In October 1994, the percentage of 
calls answered rose from 39% to 90%. The objective is 97%. Thus the Department seems to have improved its 
telephone service. However, the Committee considers that the Department should also try to reduce the public’s need 
to contact the Department by telephone. The Committee therefore recommends: 


That, by 31 January 1996, the Department report on the situation as at 31 December 1995 regarding 
telephone calls. As well, the Department should carry out research in order to determine the reasons for the 
high volume of telephone calls and take measures to remedy the situation. Furthermore, the Department 
will have to reduce the number of forms (14) that have to be filled in by elderly people applying to the CPP 
and the CAS program, in order to cut back on the number of telephone calls needed. 


Concerning the CPP disability benefit appeal process, the increasing number of persons appealing decisions 
denying them disability benefits has created a considerable backlog. In March 1993, more than 17,000 cases had not 
been processed and the waiting period could be as long as one year. The Committee finds this situation unacceptable. 


The Department indicated to the Committee that it had hired additional employees to help reduce the 
backlog. The Department hopes to reduce the backlog to between 3,200 and 6,000 appeals by 31 March 1995. 
However, the Committee wonders whether this measure has really resolved the issue. The Committee is of the 
opinion that the Department should ascertain why the percentage of appeals against decisions denying benefits 
increased to 60% in 1992-93 and, in particular, why most appeals are being granted but in many cases only at the 
second level of appeal. The Committee therefore recommends: 


That, by 31 January 1996, the Department report on the situation as at 31 December 1995 concerning the 
CPP disability benefit appeal process. As well, in order to manage the appeal process better, the Department 
should ascertain the causes of such backlogs in the appeal process. In addition the Department will have to 
indicate the number of beneficiaries who have appealed Department decisions. 


E. Project to redesign income security programs 


At one of the meetings, the Department often mentioned the project to redesign income security programs 
as a long-term solution to many of the AG’s observations. This project consists in setting up an integrated client 
service delivery network for OAS, CPP and the Child Tax Benefit, in order to improve service to clients. This 
project will continue until the year 2000 at a cost of $286.5 million, but should be operational by 1997. 


It is important that this project be implemented on schedule, since in the meantime the Department must 
resort to less effective short-term solutions. However, it must be established that this project will resolve the issues 
as anticipated. The AG noted that, at the time of the audit, it was impossible to determine the extent to which issues 
concerning these programs, such as overpayments, would be addressed and resolved. The Committee intends to 
follow up closely on the implementation of this project and monitor whether it is carried out on schedule. The 
Committee therefore recommends: 


That, by 31 January 1996, the Department report on progress made as of 31 December 1995 on the project 
to redesign income security programs. Then, the Department will have to submit to the Committee annual 
progress reports until the implementation of this project is completed in 1997. In each progress report the 
Department will have to indicate the cost of the implementation of the new system and the amount of 
savings that has been realized compared to the previous one. 


Conclusion 


Until implementation of the project to redesign income security programs is completed, the Committee 
believes that the Department should spare no effort in finding ways to innovate where service delivery is concerned. 
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The inefficiency of present practices is costly. For example, according to the Department’s forecasts, $1 billion in 
benefit overpayments could exist and not be detected before the implementation is completed in 1997. The 
Committee therefore recommends: 


That the Department develop management practices that ensures more efficient service delivery. For 
example, initiatives should be approved according to whether they eventually produce results, not solely 
according to the initial investments required. 


Pursuant to Standing Order 109, the Committee requests the government to table a comprehensive response 
to this Report. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues Nos. 20, 23 and 34 which includes this 
Report) is tabled. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RICHARD BELISLE, 


Chair 
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BLOC QUEBECOIS MINORITY OPINION 
TENTH REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 
CHAPTER 18 OF THE 1993 REPORT OF THE AUDITOR GENERAL 
PROGRAMS FOR SENIORS 


At paragraph 18.38 of his Report, the Auditor General notes that the Department has not been able to 
determine why so many seniors contact the Department by telephone. According to the Auditor General, the 
inefficiency of certain methods of communication and administration would explain in part this situation. For 
example, “There are fourteen Old Age Security and Canada Pension Plan forms that seniors may be required to 
complete. Only one of these, the Old Age Security application form, conforms with the Department’s own guidelines 
for communicating in print with seniors.” 


In light of these comments, the Bloc Québécois recommends that the first recommendation under part “D. 
Service to Clients”’ be amended by adding, at the end of the recommendation, the following: 


“On connection with its voice—box program, the Department shall present the cost of the project, the 
number of calls received up to March 31, 1995, the savings realized, and indicate whether its clientele 
really appreciates the new system and considers that there is a definite improvement in the service.” 


Ottawa, Wednesday, May 17, 1995 
Gilbert Fillion 


René Laurin 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 
Wednesday, May 31, 1995 
The Standing Committee on Public Accounts has the honour to present its 


ELEVENTH REPORT 


In accordance with its Order of Reference of Tuesday, February 28, 1995, your Committee has considered 
Vote 35 under FINANCE in the Main Estimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1996 and reports the same. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings (Issue No. 35 which includes this Report) is tabled. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RICHARD BELISLE, 


Chair. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


Monday, June 12, 1995 


‘ 


The Standing Committee on Public Accounts has the honour to present its 
TWELFTH REPORT 


Pursuant to Standing Order 108(3)(d), the Standing Committee on Public Accounts has the honour to 
present its 


I. Introduction and Background 


The Department of National Defence (DND) has the largest budget of any department in the federal 
government. As such, it has had to contribute its fair share to the government’s efforts to reduce federal deficits. For 
example, the government announced in its Budget of February 1995 that DND’s budget is being reduced by $2.8 
billion over four years. These cuts will result in a reduction in personnel and infrastructure. 


Despite these sizable reductions, the Department’s share of overall government expenditure will still remain 
enormous. In financial year 1994-95, DND’s total budget was $11,545,000,000. For financial year 1995-96, the 
Department will be allocated a total of $11,080,000,000. Total projected defence spending for 1997-98 is just under 
$10 billion. This means that defence spending per Canadian will fall to about $340 a year from about $400 a year 
currently. 


At the same time as its budget is being reduced, the Department is faced with major changes in the global 
defence environment. The end of the Cold War has altered the defence needs of western nations in ways that are both 
radical and not yet fully understood. In the years to come, the Department will have to respond to this rapidly 
changing defence environment, a challenge it must meet with fewer resources. 


In light of the large amount of public resources consumed by DND and the enormous challenges it is 
facing, the Committee was particularly interested in examining those chapters of the Auditor General’s Report that 
dealt with this department. The Committee is especially anxious that Canadians be provided with effective armed 
forces at a reasonable cost. Consequently, the Committee held hearings with the Auditor General and DND officials 
on 28 February on chapters 26 and 27 (Infrastructure Reduction and Infrastructure Management) and on 4 April on 
chapters 24 and 25 (Defence Management Systems and Information Technology). 


During these hearings, and in written responses to further enquiries, the Department indicated to the 
Committee that it was aware of the problems it faces and is sincere about addressing them; it was not successful, 
however, in persuading the Committee that the measures it proposes are sufficient or timely. The Committee notes 
that the Department was already aware of many of these problems yet had failed — despite repeated commitments to 
the contrary — to take sufficient measures to solve them. Evidence presented in chapter 2 (Follow-up of 
Recommendations in Previous Reports, Exhibit 2.3) of the 1994 Report shows that the Department has not yet 
finished taking action on numerous recommendations made by the Auditor General since 1984. The Committee thus 
reserves its approval of any of the measures the Department intends to take until such time as DND can produce 
concrete results. As the Auditor General remarked, much needs to be done before the problems he has raised in these 
chapters can be considered resolved. 


Il. Chapter 24 — Defence Management Systems 


The Department of National Defence is a large, complex organization that may be asked to perform critical 
tasks with very little advance warning. Given its size and the nature of its duties, DND has a vital need for good 
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management systems. The Department uses its management systems for a variety of purposes including policy 
development, long-range planning, managing support functions, and the planning and control of military operations. 


These management systems are costly, elaborate, and require large numbers of people to operate them. At 
the time of the audit, DND employed approximately 11,000 staff with total annual salaries of $436 million for this 
purpose. With the large amounts of money and effort spent to support such a vital function, it is reasonable to expect 
that DND’s management systems would be appropriately designed and produce good results. The Committee found 
that this was not the case. It deplores this inefficiency, which is notorious and which for the past few years has been 
costing the government millions every year. 


The audit reported in chapter 24 examined the fundamental components of the overall defence management 
system: the policy planning and force development system; cost management systems; military readiness reporting 
systems; and the systems used to manage personnel, supplies and medical resources in emergencies and war. 


Significant problems were uncovered in each one of these systems. Plans generated by the planning and 
force development system were not adequate to guide the allocation of resources. Managers at all levels of the 
organization did not have good information — especially on costs — on which to base their decisions. Information 
on force readiness was subjective in nature or not collected as frequently as it should be. Finally, some important 
information needed to manage during emergencies or in time of war was not available. 


Each of the deficiencies in the defence management system identified by the Auditor General is a source of 
considerable concern to the Committee. The Department, as well, has generally signalled its awareness of these 
problems and has committed itself to solving them. In the Committee’s view, the recommendations made by the 
Auditor General in his Report provide a sound basis for the Department’s efforts; we fully expect these 
recommendations to be implemented in a more timely and thorough fashion than those contained in earlier reports. 


The Committee is seriously concerned about levels of staffing used to support management systems at 
headquarters, in particular the need for more than 300 management committees, and it supports the views of the 
Special Joint Committee on Defence Policy, whose report called for substantial cuts at headquarters. In addition, the 
Committee is concerned about the Department’s need to significantly improve cost management and cost 
information. 


Headquarters Staffing 


As noted in the introduction, current defence management systems are labour-intensive. Most staff required 
to support these systems are located at various headquarters. Recently, as part of an initiative to streamline 
management practices, DND has taken steps to “de—layer” management and has undertaken the decentralization of 
decision-making authority. In the 1995 Budget, it was announced that the Department’s three environmental 
commands (maritime, land and air) will be closed and their functions divided between DND Headquarters and lower 
command echelons. 


In his report, the Auditor General has observed that number of staff working at major defence headquarters 
continued to grow until 1992 despite DND’s claim that, beginning in 1990, it was going to reduce headquarters staff 
substantially. In 1993, headquarters staffing finally did begin to decline, but only modestly. On 04 April, Mr. John 
McLure, the Acting Deputy Minister of Defence, told the Committee that DND plans to cut resources allocated to 
headquarters by one-third by 1999 (33:11). At the same meeting, Lt. Gen. Paddy O’Donnell, Vice—Chief of the 
Defence Staff, indicated that these resources would be reduced by 50% by 1999 (33:37). 


Although the Committee notes that headquarters staffing has now begun to decline, it is anxious that DND 
attain its reduction targets in this area. If DND is serious about its plans to decentralize greater authority down to the 
base level, and about operating within its budgets while maintaining a viable military capacity, it must continue to 
reduce staffing at its headquarters. The Committee therefore recommends: 
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That the Department of National Defence achieve its stated objective of reducing the resources allocated to 
its headquarters by fifty percent by 1999. 


That the Department submit, beginning in September 1995, annual progress reports on reduction of its 
headquarters staff. 


Cost Management and Cost Information 


In order to make sound decisions, managers at any level of any organization must have information that is 
accurate, timely and complete. This is particularly so with regard to information on costs. 


The Committee was concerned, therefore, to learn that the AG believes that “the most significant problem 
in the defence management system is the lack of adequate cost information on which to base decisions.” (24.99) 
Adequate cost information was lacking in several critical areas of the defence management system and at all levels 
of management. 


At the strategic level, the audit shows that DND planners have not done a good job of estimating whether 
their plans were affordable. For example, no affordability studies had been done to support the 1992 Canadian 
Defence Policy statement. Subsequent plans to implement the 1992 statement contained only partial information on 
costs —— only activities and projects already approved by the Department were costed; other elements later 
estimated to cost $700 million had been left out. Even on the basis of the elements that were costed, the AG found 
that the 1992 plans exceeded the funds forecast to be available by $542 million for each of the first five years of the 
plan. 


In the Committee’s view, affordability studies are a vital ingredient in the policy planning and force 
development processes. In the absence of such studies, planners lack the essential information they need to make 
sure that the plans they devise are realistic and affordable. The Committee therefore recommends: 


That the Department of Defence make complete and detailed cost information and affordability studies 
essential elements in all of its defence planning and force development processes. 


Because the Committee firmly believes that information on the affordability of these plans should be 
available to parliamentarians and taxpayers alike, we also recommend: 


That the Department include information on the affordability of its force development plans in public 
documents, such as its departmental Business Plans and Part III of its Estimates. 


Cost information is also often absent or inadequate when the Department’s senior managers make important 
decisions. For example, the AG examined ten cases considered by senior managers where cost information was 
essential to the decisions taken; in six of these cases, this information was not adequate. In addition, twelve 
cost-reduction projects were examined to see whether or not managers were provided with appropriate cost 
information by departmental information systems. With the exception of four projects, none of them were fully 
successful in attaining their goals, often because adequate cost information was not available. 


The Committee has difficulty in comprehending how departmental managers can make decisions without 
the benefit of good information on costs: indeed, the evidence presented by the Auditor General demonstrates that 
they cannot. The Committee was also astonished to hear departmental witnesses assert on several occasions that they 
were Satisfied that they have adequate information on which to base major decisions (33:14; 33:18; 33:41), contrary 
to the report’s findings. The Committee cannot agree with these assertions. The audit shows conclusively that 
information supplied to departmental managers is not adequate and that the consequences are serious and represent 
an important loss of money to both the Department and the taxpayers who fund its activities. The Canadian 
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Aerospace Training project is a particularly flagrant example: the Department was out by $500,000 in its estimate of 
basic training costs for a single student. This loss of money is particularly disturbing because it is avoidable and 
simply not affordable. Accordingly, the Committee recommends: 


That, focusing on critical areas first, the Department of National Defence develop the means to provide its 
managers with cost information that is relevant to the decisions they make. This information must be 
timely, accurate, and verifiable. 


Because the Committee is anxious that the Department take steps which are immediate and effective to 
remedy this situation, it also recommends: 


That Department of National Defence present a detailed report to the Committee on the progress it has 
made in providing its managers with the cost information they need by April 1996. 


The Committee notes that the Department does not yet have the means in place to determine whether its 
cost-reduction initiatives are meeting their objectives. The Committee believes that it is important that the 
Department’s managers have access to this kind of information in order to design other cost-reduction initiatives, to 
make suitable adjustments to existing efforts, and to help the Department meet the challenges of operating within 
reduced budgets. The Committee therefore recommends: 


That the Department of National Defence develop, on an urgent basis, the means to track the results of its 
cost-reduction initiatives to ensure that the intended objectives are being achieved; and 


That the Department report on its efforts to develop the means to track the results of cost—-reduction 
initiatives to the Committee by April 1996. 


DND informed the Committee that it is making improvements in capturing current costs, forecasting costs 
related to decisions, and capturing actual costs impacts. It says that it is also taking initiatives regarding its resource 
management information system, cost centre management, individual training management information system, 
tracking of budget decisions and its customer consumption awareness system. The Committee sees potential merit in 
these initiatives and expects that they will form part of the Department’s efforts to supply its managers at all levels 
with better cost information. 


The Committee is also concerned that costs in the Department will never be managed properly in the 
absence of incentives to do so. Clearly, the lack of adequate information on costs constitutes a disincentive to good 
cost management. Another involves lack of clear accountability for the results of the decisions that are taken. 


Witnesses from DND told the Committee that the Department has developed a five-year business plan that 
provides an accountability framework and operating budgets that transfer control over resources to the lowest 
possible level. Base commanders are being made responsible for approximately 40% of the costs of managing their 
bases and the Department has an objective of expanding this responsibility to 60% of the costs. This is appropriate in 
light of the fact that commands and bases consume most of the resources. The Committee was also informed that the 
Department now has a policy that will allow base commanders to keep any savings they generate for further 
investment in their bases (33:34) — an important incentive to manage costs wisely. 


The Committee believes that in light of decentralization of decision-making authority, the Department 
should continue to find ways to strengthen accountability at the command and base levels for proper cost 
management and to let managers at that level know the costs of the decisions they take. Accordingly, the Committee 
recommends: 


That Department of National Defence continue to strengthen and improve its accountability and incentive 


structure. As part of this effort, the Department must charge, to the fullest possible extent, the full costs of 
consuming resources directly to command and base budgets. 
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Il Chapter 25 — Information Technology 


Thirty percent of the federal government’s entire information technology budget is spent by the Department 
of Defence: this makes DND the largest departmental spender in this area. DND’s total information technology base 
of computers and telecommunications systems employs almost 8,000 people and costs approximately $630 million 


each year to operate. Information technology capital projects in progress or planned are estimated to cost $9.5 billion 
over the next 15 years. 


The Committee recognizes how important it is for modern armed forces to have access to the best 
information technology available. The Committee thus expects that expenditures in this area be especially well 
managed and that the enormous sums of money spent by the Department on technology not be wasted. It was 
therefore with considerable disappointment that the Committee reviewed the findings in this chapter of the Auditor 
General’s Report. 


The audit’s findings were grouped into four areas: military command and control information systems; and 


program, project, and operations management respectively. The Committee has serious concerns in each one of these 
areas. 


Military Command and Control Information Systems 


Military command and control information systems are used to control military operations and are a vital 
element in war-fighting capability. Canadian Forces’ air, sea, and land forces each have their own information 
systems for command and control. 


Recent experience during the 1990 Gulf War demonstrates the importance of inter—operability between 
command and control information systems; this allows commanders at all levels in all armed forces to communicate 
with one another and to access each other’s data. 


The audit found that command and control information systems being used by Canada’s air, land, and sea 
forces were not inter—operable and were being developed in almost complete isolation from one another. 


During the meeting of 04 April, Mr. McLure, the Acting Deputy Minister of Defence, told the Committee 
that DND wants to address the deficiencies of the command and control information systems by developing the 
concept of an Integrated Information Environment, and initiating a Joint Command and Control Information System 
project. He indicated that this project would result in an inter-operable system between defence headquarters and 
lower level commands. 


Although these efforts are belated, the Committee welcomes them and wants to see them progress beyond 
the realm of intentions and into the realm of tangible results. The Committee accordingly recommends: 


That the Department of National Defence make inter—operable, as soon as possible, its command and 
control information; and 


That the Department of National Defence inform the Committee as soon as its systems are inter—operable, 
this to be no later than April 1996. If by that date the systems are still not inter—-operable, the department 


must present to the Committee a report explaining the reasons for the delay and indicating the anticipated 
date for the implementation of inter—operable system. 


Program Management 


Program Management refers to the senior level of management where strategic decisions are made and 
resources are allocated throughout the entire Department regarding acquisition of information technology. A 
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comprehensive approach to managing investment in information technology is needed at this level to ensure that the 
Department’s needs are met and money is spent wisely. 


Information technology is subject to rapid change; careful planning and timely decisions are required to 
avoid purchasing equipment that has become obsolete. The audit found, however, that it took the Department an 
average of over seven years — fourteen years if the planning phase was included — to complete information 
technology projects, largely because of the Department’s management system. As the AG reports, these delays have 
cost implications that are enormous. 


Several features of the program management system in particular created delays. Proposals had to pass 
through several stages before getting final approval. As Mr. McLure admitted, the defence program management 
system “was so complex and overburdening and it required so much production of paper that it ... dragged us down.” 
(33:19) A second feature is the system’s requirement that funds be forecast fifteen years in advance, a requirement 
that is poorly suited to acquisition of information technology which is foreseeable for five years at best. A final 
feature is the system’s failure to attach sufficient priority to information projects with potential to reduce operating 
costs. 


The Department intends to address delays by reviewing the Defence Program Management System (DPMS) 
in order to streamline the acquisition processes of all projects. While this initiative may address the complexity of 
the system, the Committee believes that the Department must take specific steps to eliminate all the features of the 
program management system that are the source of delay. Therefore, the Committee recommends: 


That the Department of National Defence begin forecasting funds for future information technology 
projects on a five-year basis, and put in place a system that will give greater priority to projects that will 
reduce costs. 


The Committee also notes that the Department did not follow through completely on commitments to revise 
and review its overall program management system in response to findings in the Auditor General’s 1992 Report 
[25:40]. Therefore, we recommend: 


That the Department of National Defence report to the Committee on the progress it has made in revising 
its Defence Program Management System as it relates to the management and acquisition of information 
technology by April 1996. 


Project Management 


Project Management refers to managing the acquisition of individual parts of information technology 
programs and includes development, acquisition, and installation of individual information technology systems. 


Of a sample of twelve projects audited, five of them, worth 93% of the total value of the sample, failed to 
meet the AG’s criteria in some significant way. Problems included lengthy delays, substantial cost overruns, lack of 
cost-benefit analyses, lack of user involvement, and failure to meet stated objectives. 


DND acknowledges the problems reported by the AG and says that it is following his recommendations in 
order to find solutions. For example, the Department says that it is “actively investigating” evolutionary and modular 
approaches to systems delivery, and that it is ensuring that capital projects are approved only after adequate options 
analyses have been done. It is also taking steps to reduce the rotation of staff on projects and to ensure that project 
managers have appropriate skills and training. 


The Committee recognizes that the Department is moving in the direction recommended by the Auditor 
General but wants it to do more than simply investigate the possibility of breaking projects down into more 
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manageable units. From the Committee’s perspective, the Department must take this step if it is to solve the 
problems identified by the Auditor General. The Committee therefore recommends: 


That the Department of National Defence move quickly to adopt a modular approach to information 
technology projects by breaking them down into smaller, more manageable units. 


The Committee intends to monitor the Department’s progress in this area. We therefore recommend: 


That the Department of Defence report to the Committee by April 1996 on the changes it has made in 
relation to information technology project management. 


Operations Management 


Operations Management concerns the actual in-service use of information technology throughout the 
Department once it has been installed. This includes stand-alone computers, local area networks, major data centres, 
and telecommunications systems. 


DND has reduced its telecommunications costs by about $10 million each year by establishing the Defence 
Integrated Services Digital Network. However, improved use of this system offers additional savings that have not 
yet been realized. The Department has identified major opportunities for cost reduction that the AG estimates could 
save it $30 million each year — but had not approved detailed implementation plans. The Committee believes that 
the cost reduction benefits offered by improvements in the Department’s telecommunications network should be 
realized as soon as possible. Therefore, the Committee recommends: 


That the Department of National Defence approve the proposed plans for increasing the savings from its 
integrated data network, and present a report to the Committee by January 1996 on the saving realised. 


The Defence Information Services Organization 


In several instances throughout this chapter of his report, the Auditor General ascribes problems the 
Department is having in its management of information technology to the absence of a central manager accountable 
for this function. “Such a manager,” he writes, “would establish an overall strategy that addresses departmental 
priorities, set rules for buying and using information technology and provide assistance to line managers and 
commanders.” (25.24) 


On 15 July, 1994, DND established the Defence Information Services Organization (DISO) combining 
many aspects of the Department’s information technology management. DISO is headed by a senior military official, 
MGen John Leech. 


During its testimony before the Committee, DND indicated that many of the problems identified by the AG 
in this chapter would be addressed by DISO. While the Committee acknowledges that the creation of DISO is a 
move in the right direction, it notes that this organization is still not responsible for all aspects of information 
technology management: training and certain kinds of procurement remain the responsibility of others. The 
Committee is concerned that this organization have all the tools necessary to address the problems reported in this 
chapter. The Committee therefore recommends: 


That the Department of National Defence ensure that its Defence Information Service Organization (DISO) 
be given all the resources and authority it needs in order to manage the Department’s information 
technology effectively. 


IV Chapter 26 — Infrastructure Reduction 


The Department of National Defence administers the largest portfolio of property in the country. As the 
Acting Deputy Minister of Defence, Mr. John McLure, told the Committee, the Department “has approximately the 
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same number of structures as the five most important commercial developers in Canada.” (28:12) The Department 
spends approximately $750 million each year to maintain this portfolio. 


Between 1989 and 1999, planned defence spending is being cut by $25 billion. The regular force is being 
reduced by 32%, or 28,800 and the civilian component is being cut by 45% or 16,600. When these reductions have 
been completed, DND will have approximately 60,000 military and 20,000 civilian staff. Reductions of this 
magnitude in the size of the armed forces are reducing the Department’s need for infrastructure. 


The Department has already announced that it would decrease its infrastructure holdings by reducing in 
size, amalgamating, or closing some of its facilities. Some reductions and closures were announced in the 1989 
budget. More recently, the 1994 Budget announced the reduction of five bases, the consolidation of two bases, and 
the closure of four bases, two detachments, two military colleges, and several other smaller sites. Further major 
reductions were announced in the 1995 Budget: two bases are being reduced in size, and two bases, four 
detachments, and three environmental command headquarters, closed. 


In its budget impact statement issued in February 1995, the Department states that decisions on which of its 
facilities to keep open are determined on the basis of operational and training requirements. It then details its 
operational needs which results in a list of between 12 and 14 facilities. This is close to the minimum infrastructure 
needed to support Canadian Forces that was identified in a 1975 DND study, a model that the Auditor General says 
could save $360 million to $970 million annually. It thus seems likely, based on the criteria for keeping facilities 
open and the potential savings involved, that the Department will be making further infrastructure reductions beyond 
what has already been announced. In light of this, the process that is used to select facilities for rationalization 
becomes quite important. 


Currently, decisions about which facilities will be rationalized are taken by the Department in consultation 
with the government. This process is an internal one and the decisions it produces are made public only when the 
annual budget is tabled. Departmental witnesses explained that this approach is necessary because of the urgency 
with which reductions must be effected: a more public process, they reasoned, would simply be too time consuming. 
The Committee notes, however, that the secretive nature of this process is no guarantee of swift action in closing 
facilities that are no longer needed: indeed, there are examples of bases that have remained open long after the 
decision to close them was announced. 


From the Committee’s point of view, the decision-making process that is now used to select facilities for 
rationalization is inappropriate. The current process leaves affected communities with no opportunity to participate 
in the decision that is taken, nor does it afford them much time in which to adjust to new circumstances. 
Communities faced with the closure of a military facility do not always receive the benefit of a full explanation of 
why a decision was taken and are — understandably — likely to resist it. The Auditor General indicates that in the 
past, such resistance has led to delay in closing some facilities, forcing DND to bear the costs of keeping facilities 
open that it no longer needs. In other instances, where closures have proceeded, government has been obliged to 
provide financial assistance to affected communities that was unplanned and, according to the AG, extensive. The 
Committee believes that there are ways in which DND infrastructure can be rationalized that can avoid, or at least 
minimize, many of these problems. 


In testimony before the Committee, and in his report, the Auditor General described several alternative 
approaches to rationalizing military infrastructure. In the United States, for example, rationalization takes place 
according to a process established by legislation. An independent board holds public hearings at which the military, 
potentially affected communities, and others, can present their case. The board’s findings are then submitted to 
Congress, which makes a final decision. In Canada, a similar process was recommended in 1992 by the Minster’s 
Advisory Group on Defence Infrastructure (MAGDI). Among other things, MAGDI proposed that there be: 


open discussion, full supporting documentation, and a period of time for affected communities to adjust to 
closings of bases and other significant infrastructure changes. 
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The MAGDI recommendations were endorsed by the House of Commons Standing Committee on National 
Defence and Veterans Affairs in a report tabled in the House on 03 December 1992. In response, the government 
indicated that it “had not yet finalized the details of a review process...”. Since that time, neither the MAGDI 
recommendations nor the recommendations of the Standing Committee have been taken up. 


The Committee firmly believes that any process that is used to determine which military facilities should be 
rationalized should be as transparent and open as possible. This would allow all those involved an opportunity to be 
consulted and to participate in the decisions that are taken. A more open process would be more likely to produce 
decisions that are acceptable to all parties and thus allow the government and the Department move more 
expeditiously to rationalize surplus infrastructure. The Committee also believes that because defence is an issue of 
importance to all Canadians and one which consumes a significant proportion of their taxes, the Canadian public 
deserves to be as well informed about the rationalization process as possible. Lastly, we note that steps taken by the 
government to open up the budgetary process itself have met with universal approval. Therefore, the Committee 
recommends: 


That the government develop a process for rationalizing Department of National Defence infrastructure that 
is as open and transparent as possible and allows every opportunity for those likely to be affected to be 
consulted. 


Furthermore, the Committee also recommends: 


That in developing a more open process for rationalizing DND infrastructure, the government give due 
consideration to the 1992 report and recommendations of the Minister’s Advisory Group on Defence 
Infrastructure. 


Vv Chapter 27 — Infrastructure Management 


Managing DND infrastructure is costly to the Department and the Canadian taxpayer. At the time of the 
audit, Construction Engineering, the departmental organization responsible for infrastructure, involved 2,000 
military and 6,900 civilian person-years, and spent over $750 million annually on personnel, operations, and 
maintenance. In addition, Public Works and Government Services Canada pays out approximately $110 million each 
year in grants in lieu of taxes for DND properties. 


Following reductions, the Department will still retain substantial amounts of infrastructure. In light of the 
considerable budgetary challenges faced by the Department, it is imperative that this infrastructure be managed 
according to practices that are sound and effective. 


As aresult of its examination of this chapter of the Auditor General’s report, the Committee has discovered 
several aspects of the way in which DND is managing its infrastructure that are in need of substantial improvement. 
These involve the Department’s deferral of required maintenance, productivity of its in-house maintenance staff, the 
operation of the quarters it maintains for its married personnel, and the grants in lieu of taxes that are paid to 
municipalities on the Department’s behalf. 


Deferred Maintenance 


The Auditor General estimates that the Department had a backlog of deferred maintenance on its properties 
worth approximately $1.7 billion at the time of his audit. Maintenance has been deferred for several reasons. 
Practices within the Department encourage managers to use money earmarked for maintenance on capital 
investments such as renovation instead; approximately $70 million is diverted out of maintenance funds each year as 
a result. Furthermore, departmental policy allows operating funds (which normally pay for maintenance) to be used 
for major renovations; this is contrary to Treasury Board policy that states that major renovations must instead be 
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considered capital spending. As a consequence, badly needed maintenance does not get done and cost information 
needed to manage infrastructure is distorted. 


In response to the Committee’s enquiries, the Department says it is planning a long-term capital plan for 
replacement construction under its Business Planning framework: this should streamline the approval process for 
capital spending and reduce or eliminate the diversion of maintenance funds for renovation purposes. The 
Department also indicates that it finds Treasury Board policy on recapitalization contains definitions that are “very 
narrow” and perhaps “too restrictive.”” DND plans to enter into discussions with Treasury Board during the summer 
of 1995 to see if their policies in this area can be harmonized. 


The Committee acknowledges the steps that have been taken so far, but believes that more must be done to 
align DND’s policies on recapitalization with Treasury Board policy. It therefore recommends: 


That the Department of National Defence take immediate steps bring its policies on recapitalization into 
conformity with existing Treasury Board policy. 


In the interim, the Committee recommends: 


That until DND’s policies on recapitalization are harmonized with Treasury Board policy, the Department 
adhere to the Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountant’s standards on capital assets. 


Productivity of In-House Maintenance Staff 


The AG reports that the productivity of tradespeople working in Construction Engineering is 33 percent 
below private sector equivalents: this costs the Department an estimated $50 million each year. The Department had 
known about this problem for ten years, but had not adopted the commercial practices that have been proposed as 
solutions. 


The Department says it has begun an extensive review designed to improve its operations and maintenance 
services. Tradespeople are beginning to drive themselves to work sites (as opposed to relying on military transport 
services) and the Department has launched initiatives such as Socio—Tech to increase productivity. 


The Committee believes, however, that the Department must act more assertively to reduce the magnitude 
of its losses in this area, and do so immediately. Therefore, the Committee recommends: 


The Department of National Defence should actively explore ways to cut the costs of maintenance services 
such as contracting services out to the private sector or exposing in-house services to competition; and 


The Department should present a report by April 1996 on its cost reduction objectives and the savings 
realized. 


Married Quarters 


Of the approximately 34,000 buildings held by DND, 24,000 are used to house married personnel. DND 
has been incurring operating losses on its married quarters since 1978. It currently looses about $30 million each 
year on these facilities. 


To stem these losses, the Department has taken steps to establish a special operating agency, the Canadian 
Forces Housing Agency (CFHA), to manage its married quarters. DND had submitted a proposal to Treasury Board 
seeking permission to establish CFHA; at the time of the Committee’s hearings, this proposal had yet to be 
approved. 
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The Committee asked the Department to supply details regarding its proposal to establish a special 
operating agency to run its married quarters. The Committee finds some aspects of these plans disappointing. For 
example, these plans show that the Department is willing to accept losses on these facilities over a five-year period 
(1993-1998): this would not be tolerated in the private sector. Secondly, the plan shows that most of the savings are 
coming from reducing temporary shelter allowances — money paid to lodge armed forces personnel in alternative 


accommodations while housing is being readied for them. On the other hand, other total direct and indirect expenses 
are not projected to decline by very much at all. 


The Committee agrees with the Auditor General that the Department must act on an urgent bases to 
eliminate the losses it is incurring on its married quarters. Accordingly, the Committee recommends: 


That the Department of National Defence redraft its business plans for the Canadian Forces Housing 
Authority in order to end the losses on its married quarters sooner than fiscal year 1997-98. The Committee 
requests the Department to present this new plan by January 1996. 


Furthermore, the Committee recommends: 


That the Department of National Defence and Treasury Board act to establish a special operating agency for 
DND’s married quarters on an urgent basis. 


Grants in Lieu of Taxes 


According to a 1992 estimate, Public Works and Government Services Canada (PWGSC) pays $110 million 
to municipalities in grants in lieu of taxes on DND properties. In return, DND facilities are supposed to receive 
municipal and school services. However, the AG discovered that on some bases DND is supplying these services 
itself: this affects about 30% of the municipal services paid for by the federal government through grants in lieu of 
taxes. Although base commanders are instructed to eliminate this kind of duplication, they do not control a 
significant proportion of base expenditures for municipal—type services provided by the Department. 


In response to the Committee’s enquiry, the Department indicated that base commanders are being 
encouraged to discuss grants in lieu of taxes with PWGSC representatives and to negotiate with municipalities where 
full municipal services are not provided. According to the Department, this new procedure will help to establish and 
reinforce accountability for money spent, to identify the true duplication of services, and to eliminate redundant 
municipal services expenditures. The Department also says that where municipalities refuse to provide services, 
PWGSC will assist DND personnel in negotiations with municipalities and will adjust grants, where applicable, in 
accordance with the Municipal Grants Act. The Department indicates that it will monitor the results, evaluate the 
savings, and modify the process, as required. 


The Committee finds this new approach interesting and is anxious that it produce positive results. Accordingly, the 
Committee recommends: 


That the Department of National Defence report to the Committee on the results of its review of the new 
procedures that have been developed to improve communications between it and Public Works and 
Government Services Canada on matters of grants in lieu of taxes and municipal services. This report 
should be submitted by April 1996. 


Grants in lieu of taxes are paid by Public Works and Government Services Canada and are not charged 
directly to the budgets of the facilities for which these payments are made. The Committee believes that this 
arrangement blurs accountability and deprives base commanders of an important piece of cost information needed to 
manage their resources properly. The Committee therefore recommends: 
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That steps be taken to charge grants in lieu of taxes directly to the budgets of the DND facilities for which 
these grants are paid. 


The Committee is also concerned that although base commanders have been instructed to eliminate 
duplications when their bases provide a service that is available from a municipality, they do not have complete 
control over this part of their budget. If excess costs in this area are to be eliminated, this must change. Therefore the 
Committee recommends: 


That the Department of National Defence transfer greater control of base expenditures for municipal—type 
services to base commanders. 


That the Department inform the Committee by January 1996 what new responsibilities have been 
transferred to base commanders. 


VI Conclusion 


At the conclusion of the Committee’s hearing on 04 April, the Auditor General testified that it would be 
difficult for him to guarantee that the efforts the Department have undertaken to respond to the Committee’s 
observations would solve all the problems raise by his Office (33:52). He also told the Committee, at the outset of 
the meeting, that his Office is shifting its emphasis to audit departmental projects while they are in the development 
stage and report on its findings. 


The Committee welcomes this change in emphasis and believes that it would be particularly useful in the 
case of the Department of National Defence. The Committee is convinced that if the Department is to provide the 
services expected of it within budget, it must act quickly to make the changes called for by the Auditor General and 
in this report. Although DND shows a general willingness to do this, the Committee remains unconvinced — — based 
on the Department’s past record and the Auditor General’s own reservations — that the Department will be able to 
accomplish the goals that have been set for it within the short amount of time that is available. 


The Committee is therefore persuaded that it is essential to the Department’s chances of success that the 
Auditor General not wait to assess the viability of its actions until they have been completed but that his Office audit 
DND’s management renewal projects as they are being developed and implemented. The Committee therefore 
recommends: 


That the Auditor General monitor, on an ongoing basis, the efforts of the Department of National Defence 
to reform its management structures and practices, management information systems, information 
technology, and infrastructure rationalization and management, and that he report his findings when 
appropriate. 


Pursuant to Standing Order 109, the Committee requests the government to table a comprehensive response 
to this Report. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues Nos. 28, 33 and 35 which includes this 
Report) is tabled. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RICHARD BELISLE, 
Chair. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 
Thursday, June 15, 1995 
The Standing Committee on Public Accounts has the honour to present its 


THIRTEENTH REPORT 


Pursuant to Standing Order 108(3)(d), the Standing Committee on Public Accounts has the honour to 
present its 


I Introduction and Background 


As the agency of government that administers prison sentences and supervises offenders serving the 
remainder of their sentences in the community, the Correctional Service of Canada (CSC or the Service) is charged 
with responsibilities that are especially important and costly. In 1992-93 the CSC spent just under $1 billion to 
maintain inmates incarcerated in federal prisons and to supervise offenders on conditional release. 


Because of the considerable sums of public money allocated to the CSC and the significant role it plays in 
ensuring public safety, the Committee was anxious to examine those chapters of the Auditor General’s Report 
dealing with this agency. Accordingly, the Committee held two meetings with the Auditor General and officials from 
the Correctional Service of Canada on 15 and 22 March to discuss chapter 16 (Custody of Inmates) and chapter 18 
(Supervision of Released Offenders) of the Auditor General’s 1994 Report. 


II Chapter 16: Custody Of Inmates 


In 1992-93, the Correctional Service of Canada maintained an average population of 12,500 prisoners in 43 
penitentiaries located across Canada. In Part III of its 1995—96 Estimates, the CSC projects that the size of the prison 
population will grow by 24.5% over the next five years (1994-95 through 1998-99). This growth will occur at a 
time when federal prisons —— at a current average age of 41 years —— are aging quickly. 


The CSC indicates in the Estimates that it is responding to these projections through “over—utilization by up 
to 25% of total institutional design capacity” —— i.e. putting two prisoners in a cell designed for one, or “double 
bunking,” planning for new, renovated or retrofitted accommodation based on the use of shared accommodation 
(cells designed for multiple occupancy), increased use of Exchange of Service Agreements with the provinces (i.e. 
obtaining space in provincial institutions), and transferring prisoners to institutions in other regions. 


The CSC’s program objective is 


To contribute, as part of the criminal justice system, to the protection of society by actively encouraging and 
assisting offenders to become law- abiding citizens, while exercising reasonable, safe, secure, and humane 
control. 


If the CSC is to meet its program directive, if it is to protect society while exercising control over inmates 
that is “reasonable, safe, secure, and humane,” it must be able to cope with the challenge presented by a rapidly 
growing population in its prisons. The consequences, if it cannot, are serious. As the Commissioner of Correctional 
Services told the Committee with regard to prison accommodation, he believes that CSC is “facing downstream a 
crisis, and it’s not that many years away” (30:33). 
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In his Report, the Auditor General acknowledges that 


Correctional Service is aggressively working to streamline its administrative functions and to reorient the 
way it houses inmates. (16.13) 


However, if the Service is to avert an accommodation crisis there are two objectives in particular that it 
must accomplish. First, it must have in place a properly designed inmate security classification system. Among other 
things, this system would allow the CSC to make the best use of existing facilities and plan more accurately for 
future needs. It would also make an enormous contribution to the protection of society. Secondly, the process used to 
plan accommodation for the long term must be sound and based upon the best information available. Accordingly, 
the Committee focused its attention in these two areas. 


The Inmate Security Classification System 


In order to minimize the risk posed by inmates to society, correctional staff, and other prisoners, offenders 
are assigned to three basic kinds of institution, each providing different levels of security. Since the cost of 
maintaining an offender rises with each increased level of security, it is important to assign prisoners to the 
appropriate institution in order to control costs as well as to minimize risk. To assign offenders to the right 
institution, the CSC relies on two kinds of assessment. An initial evaluation takes place when an offender first enters 
the system and subsequent assessments are done periodically during incarceration. 


The CSC uses an instrument known as the Custody Rating Scale (CRS) for initial assessments. The scale 
makes use of data that is objective and verifiable. However at the time of the audit, the use of the scale was not 
mandatory throughout the system. When it was used, it was not always applied in a consistent manner, suggesting 
that staff needed better information and training in its use. 


Inconsistent application of the rating scale has important consequences. While escape problems are 
generally under control, the escapes that do occur could be further reduced by proper use of the Custody Rating 
Scale. For example, a 1992 CSC study of escapes from minimum-security prisons in Ontario concluded that 60 
percent of them could have been prevented by proper use of the CRS since the scale would have classified and 
placed the inmates in medium security prisons. The rating scale can thus play a key role in ensuring public safety. It 
can also help control costs by ensuring prisoners are sent to institutions that match the risk they pose. 


The CSC indicates that it has now trained its staff in the use of the CRS as part of Risk Assessment 
Training. The Custody Rating Scale, as an element of the Offender Intake Assessment, is also being introduced in an 
automated form nationally. The Committee welcomes these initiatives but believes that further steps must be taken. 
Therefore the Committee recommends that 


That use of the Custody Rating Scale be made mandatory for initial inmate security classification in all 
federal penitentiaries. 


The Committee welcomes steps to train staff in the use of the scale. However, the CSC indicates that this 
training took place between October 1994 and March 1995. The Committee believes that such training is too 
important to occur simply on a one-time basis. The CSC should, from time to time, assess its staff’s knowledge and 
use of the CRS. Such monitoring should help the CSC determine whether or not the scale will need revision or if 
additional staff training is necessary. If additional training is needed, it should be provided. Therefore, the 
Committee recommends 


That the CSC assess, on an annual basis, the needs and level of understanding of its staff with regard to the 
application of the Custody Rating Scale, and provide additional training as needed. 
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The AG reports finding “an unusually high number of Overrides,” a situation that occurs when prisoners are 
assigned to facilities that do not match their initial security classification. While overrides sometimes occur for 
legitimate reasons, a high number of them suggests that the security classification system may need to be changed. 
The Committee welcomes, therefore, the CSC’s intention to evaluate its offender intake assessment system. 


The CSC has committed itself to providing the Committee with an interim report on the results of its 
evaluation of the offender intake assessment system in September 1995. A final report will be provided to the 
Committee by the end of March 1996. From the Committee’s perspective this review is essential and should be 
conducted on a regular basis to ensure that the offender classification system continues to be relevant and effective. 
The Committee therefore recommends 


That the CSC review its inmate classification system every five years and make changes to it as 
appropriate. 


In addition to the initial evaluation that takes place, inmates are also assessed periodically while 
incarcerated. Depending on the results of these evaluations, inmates may be transferred to lower-level security 
institutions where the costs of maintaining them are lower. Care must be taken, however, not to move inmates to 
institutions that do not correspond to their classification levels. 


The AG indicates that the reclassification process is, in contrast with the initial assessment, qualitative in 
nature and relies almost entirely on the judgement of individual case management officers. As a consequence, the 
audit found that inmates with similar risk factors had been reclassified and placed in prisons with different security 
levels. The Committee therefore welcomes the CSC’s plans to proceed from revalidating its Custody Rating Scale to 
creating a new reclassification system. In addition, the Committee recommends 


That in creating a new reclassification system, the CSC develop a system that is fully compatible with the 
Custody Rating Scale and more quantitative in nature. 


When prisoners are kept in institutions whose security level falls below the level of risk they pose 
(“underplacement”), public security is jeopardized. If they are housed in institutions that are above their 
classification (“overplacement’), the costs of maintaining them are higher than need be. CSC managers should have 
information on underplacements and overplacements so that they can make operational adjustments in order to 
control capital costs and operating expenses. However, the AG discovered that the CSC was not collecting this data. 
Although the CSC says that it will be able to do this when its computerized management information system 
becomes fully operational, the Committee believes that there is a need to act with some urgency in this regard. 
Accordingly, the Committee recommends 


That Correctional Service of Canada implement a computerized management information system 
immediately and use this system to track information on underplacements and overplacements. 


Finally, the Committee believes that information obtained from the classification system should be used 
when the CSC plans its accommodation needs for the future. Therefore, the Committee recommends 


That the CSC use the information obtained from monitoring the Custody Rating Scale and the 
reclassification process in its long-term accommodation planning. 


Inmate Accommodation Planning 
As noted, the population in federal prisons is projected to grow rapidly over the next five years. While the 


Committee recognizes that the CSC has limited control over the size of its prison population, the Committee believes 
that within those limits the CSC could do a better job of planning its future accommodation requirements. Two 
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issues in particular stand out as concerns of the Committee: the use of double bunking to accommodate more 
inmates in existing prisons and the lack of cost-benefit studies when planning to meet future accommodation needs. 


Double Bunking 


Between 1986 and 1993, the CSC’s inmate population grew from 10,500 to 13,200, yet its cell capacity 
increased only from 11,656 to 12,061. To cope with the shortage of space, the CSC resorted to double bunking. The 
rate of double bunking has increased from 7% of the population in 1986 to 24% in 1993. 


Double bunking can save money. The AG reports that the CSC has avoided a potential expenditure of about 
$240 million in one-time future capital costs and has been able to reduce operating expenses by about $60 million 
each year through double bunking. 


The Committee is concerned, however, about the other implications of double bunking inmates. Until 
recently, the CSC’s philosophy dictated that there only be one prisoner per cell. As a result, it did not have programs 
or procedures in place to support double bunking. As the Commissioner of the Correctional Service admitted during 
the Committee’s hearings, the CSC “was driven into double bunking rather that it being a conscious policy 
decision.” (30:12) He then went on to acknowledge that his agency “does not know the long-term impact of double 
bunking.” (30:12) 


The Service now has a set of accommodation policies and standards that encompass double bunking and 
shared accommodation (housing prisoners in cells designed for multiple occupancy). The Committee was also told 
that a task force in operation between February and late fall of 1994 has helped develop some policy guidelines on 
double bunking and that the CSC is now keeping close watch on the practice. However, the Committee remains 
concerned that the practice may have serious negative impacts that put at risk the safety of prison staff and the 
inmates themselves. The Committee is also concerned about the potential impact of this practice on the behaviour of 
offenders once incarceration has ended. As a consequence the Committee believes that a more formal observation 
and review process for double bunking is needed. The Committee therefore recommends 


That the CSC monitor, on a continuing basis, the application of its double—bunking policy, that it conduct 
periodic reviews of that policy, and make appropriate adjustments to the policy when indicated. 


Cost-Benefit Analyses to Support Accommodation Planning 


As the CSC states in its Estimates, it has several choices when planning for its future accommodation 
needs. It may build new facilities, renovate or retrofit existing ones, or it may lease space from the provinces through 
Exchange of Service Agreements. 


The Auditor General reports that of the options available, the CSC has tended to retrofit existing institutions 
to meet its accommodation needs. Although studies elsewhere have shown that retrofitting is often more expensive 
than building new facilities, this option may, under certain circumstances, be the best one. However, the CSC does 
not produce life-cycle cost-benefit analyses to support its decisions to retrofit facilities. This is contrary to both the 
CSC’s policy and Treasury Board’s. 


In the absence of cost-benefit analyses, it is impossible to assert with any accuracy that the choice of one 
option over another is the most appropriate one. In response to the Committee’s questions, Mr. Edwards replied that 
his agency is now engaged, in conjunction with Treasury Board, in a study to develop cost-benefit analysis. In light 
of the Auditor General’s indication that the CSC is currently contemplating the retrofit of several prisons without 
conducting the required life-cycle cost-benefit analyses, the Committee does not believe that a commitment to study 
the issue is sufficient; more assertive action is required in order to ensure that the best decisions are taken. Therefore, 
the Committee strongly recommends 
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That the CSC adhere immediately to Treasury Board’s and its own policies by conducting life-cycle 


cost-benefit analyses before determining which course of action it will take to respond to its long-term 
accommodation needs. 


Furthermore, the Committee recommends 


That the CSC not construct or retrofit any facilities until it has conducted the necessary life-cycle 
cost-benefit analyses. 


The Control and Direction of Accommodation Planning 


According to the Auditor General, no one individual or unit within the CSC is responsible for future 
accommodation planning. The CSC offered no formal response to this suggestion but in a document sent to the 
Committee on accommodation policy and standards, it is stated that “the Commissioner shall direct the overall 
accommodation policy.” 


The Committee believes that accommodation planning needs better overall co-ordination. There is, as well, 
considerable benefit in terms of accountability in having one senior official who is in charge of managing this 
activity. Therefore, the Committee recommends 


That the CSC appoint a senior officer to manage and take responsibility for all future accommodation 
planning. 


Administrative Costs 


The Auditor General indicates in his report that the CSC is taking steps to reduce its administrative costs. In 
July 1993, the Service launched a comprehensive review of all areas of its management, administration and 
operations: this review is expected to result in changes that will save about $83 million. 


According to the AG, the average direct cost of maintaining an inmate in a federal prison in 1992-93 was 
about $48,000. If other costs are factored in, the average cost per inmate could go as high as $80,000. The 
Committee notes that a significant proportion of these additional indirect costs can be accounted for by 
administrative expenses. The Committee firmly believes that every effort must be made by the CSC to reduce 
administrative expenditures while endeavouring to maintain the quality of programs aimed at prisoner rehabilitation 
and staff training. The Committee feels that effective prisoner rehabilitation in particular offers an important key to 
preventing recidivism once offenders have been released. Accordingly, the Committee recommends 


That in its attempts to reduce costs, the CSC find savings in the area of administration in order to preserve, 
as much as possible, funding available for other activities such as staff training and inmate rehabilitation. 


The Committee notes that the CSC is cutting back on rehabilitative programs such as CORCAN that have 
the added potential of generating revenue for the prison system. Mr. Edwards admitted that these programs are 
valuable, telling the Committee that it is 


“absolutely essential, particularly with overcrowded facilities, that we find useful things for inmates to do. There are 
few things that are more useful than in fact learning work skills and producing a product.” (30:21) 


The Committee agrees and is concerned that these kinds of programs not be reduced. The Committee 
therefore recommends 
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That the CSC maintain rehabilitative programs, such as CORCAN, that occupy inmates’ time 
constructively while teaching them useful skills and generating revenue for the prison system. 


Legislative Change Affecting Prison Population 


The Committee recognizes that the CSC has little control over the size of the population in its prisons. 
Other elements of the Canadian criminal justice system such as the courts and the National Parole Board are more 
directly involved in influencing the numbers of offenders that are incarcerated. Acts of Parliament such as the 
Corrections and Conditional Release Act, proclaimed into force on 1 November 1992, also have an important impact 
on the size of prison populations. 


Currently, the government is considering changes to the Criminal Code that may have an impact on the 
number of inmates being housed in federal institutions. While these changes may be desirable, the Committee 
believes that they should be informed by a consideration of their potential impact on the Correctional Service of 
Canada. Therefore, the Committee recommends 


That in drafting changes to the Criminal Code or other pieces of legislation that may have an impact on the 
size of the inmate population in federal institutions, the government closely consult the Correctional Service 
of Canada so that the impact on the Service can be evaluated and planned for. 


Il Chapter 18: Supervision Of Released Offenders 


In addition to maintaining inmates in the penitentiary system, the CSC is also responsible for supervising 
offenders who are serving the remainder of their sentences in the community. In 1992-93, the Agency was 
responsible for about 22,000 offenders, about 9,500, or 40 percent of whom were on day parole, full parole, or 
statutory release in Canadian communities. During that period, the CSC spent about $125 million, or 13 percent of 
its total budget on community supervision. The average annual cost of supervising an offender in the community 
was $9,500. 


While community supervision — as opposed to incarceration —— is conducted at a modest cost to the 
Canadian taxpayer, the risks to public safety are high. As the Auditor General points out in his Report: 


Supervision in the community is the final point at which the Canadian justice system can directly influence 
or control offenders. Offenders are the least separated from the public and therefore present the greatest risk 
to society. (18.8) 


The manner in which the CSC fulfils this aspect of its mandate is, therefore, of enormous importance. 
When things go wrong while an offender is under community supervision, the consequences are often quite serious. 
Each year, between 110 and 160 federal offenders being supervised in the community by the CSC are sent back to 
federal penitentiaries because they have been charged with a violent crime —— such as murder, rape, or assault — 
against another person. While this represents only a small portion of the offenders on community supervision, every 
incident represents a tragedy for all involved —— and, in the Committee’s view, a tragedy that might have been 
prevented. Any reasonable measure that could prevent individuals on community release from reoffending violently 
should and must be taken. 


If the CSC is to fulfil its responsibilities in this area, several conditions must be met. High-risk offenders 
—— those most likely to reoffend violently —— must be accurately identified prior to release into community 
supervision. Parole offices must have sufficient resources to supervise high-risk offenders adequately. Practices for 
managing high-risk offenders on community supervision must be sound and — within reason — uniform 


throughout the system. Finally, the system as a whole must be able to recognize its failures and successes and to 
learn from them. 
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Community supervision of released offenders — especially those who present a high risk to public 
security —— is of such vital importance that the Committee was deeply disturbed to learn that not all of the 
conditions for safe supervision just listed were being satisfied fully. 


Identifying High-Risk Offenders 


A first step in ensuring that high-risk offenders are adequately supervised while on community release is to 
ensure that they have been identified before they leave the prison system. Although it will never be possible to 
identify all high-risk offenders in advance of release, every attempt to do so must be made. Efforts currently being 
undertaken by the CSC coupled with action on the recommendations contained in the Auditor General’s Report and 
in this report should help ensure that this happens. 


However, the Committee was deeply concerned to discover that vital information does not always reach 
parole supervisors before released offenders leave prison. For example, an official from the Auditor General’s Office 
told the Committee that auditors “found situations where people were sent to the parole office from institutions 
without adequate data on,..., the criminal history record, the photograph.” (31:15) That this should happen is simply 
not tolerable. Therefore, the Committee recommends strongly 


That the CSC ensure that parole supervisors have a complete package of information, including court and 
criminal history records, photographs, and risk assessments, on offenders who are to be released into the 
community at least one full week before they leave the penitentiary system. 


In addition, the Committee recommends 


That the CSC designate a full-time senior officer responsible for ensuring that complete packages of 
information on offenders are assembled prior to their release and that they reach parole supervisors in a 
timely fashion. 


Because the Committee believes that this is an urgent problem requiring decisive action, it also 
recommends 


That the CSC report to the Committee in September 1995 on the action it has taken to make sure that 
complete information on released offenders is provided to parole supervisors before release occurs. 


Allocation of Resources 


The Committee is particularly concerned that once offenders have been released into the community, parole 
offices and staff have sufficient resources to give them adequate supervision. Evidence presented by the Auditor 
General, however, shows that this is not the case. 


The audit revealed that there were wide variations among parole offices in terms of the amount of time that 
is available for the direct supervision of offenders. This indicates that some offices do not have adequate access to 
the resources needed to do an adequate job. The AG’s conclusion in this respect is a source of great concern. He 
states, in his Report, that: 


the resources available to manage a given level of risk vary significantly among parole offices. 
Accordingly, the risk to the public may be greater in those areas with relatively fewer resources. (18.48) 


In response to the AG’s observations about resource imbalance, the CSC indicated that it has had a project 
under way since June 1994 to establish workload determinants. This project was expected to produce a staff 
resourcing method to guide a more effective, correctionally based distribution of resources. Approval for the method 
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was expected by the end of 1994. However, it is clear from a letter sent to the Committee by Mr. Edwards in May 
that this has not happened yet. The Committee views the situation as an extremely serious one and therefore 
recommends 


That the CSC take immediate steps to correct the imbalances that exist in the level of resources being 
provided to its parole offices. In particular, a special effort should be made to match resources according to 
office workloads of high-risk offenders. 


Parole Supervision Practices 


While it may be advisable to allow parole offices a degree of flexibility in determining how best to 
supervise their caseloads, having a core set of supervision practices is also necessary. In particular, for high-risk 
individuals, parole supervisors should have access to a set of commonly accepted professional practices for 
managing offenders. 


However, the audit showed that there were no such practices applied consistently throughout the system. 
Wide differences were found, for example, in the way sex offenders under community supervision were treated. To 
compound matters, the audit also discovered that the Service did not have information on the performance of its 
various offices and their initiatives and was thus unable to determine which local practices were working and which 
ones were not. Such information could, if available, be used to build a set of common practices for managing 
high-risk offenders. 


The Committee believes that it is not possible to hold parole supervision staff fully accountable unless they 
have a common set of practices to guide them. Furthermore, the existence of such a set of practices would, the 
Committee believes, help reinforce public security. The Committee therefore recommends 


That the CSC develop and implement a set of commonly accepted professional practices for managing 
offenders on community supervision, in particular for high-risk offenders. In developing these practices, 
the Services should determine which local initiatives have been most successful. 


The Capacity to Learn from Success and Failure 


In order to succeed and survive, all organizations need to learn from their successes and failures. The audit, 
however, showed that the CSC is lacking in this capacity when it comes to supervising offenders released in the 
community. The Committee believes that developing such a capacity is essential and therefore recommends 


That the CSC actively monitor the performance of its parole offices, recording results and communicating 
instances of best practices to all offices in the system. 


Parole Supervision by Non-profit Agencies 


Not all community supervision is done by CSC staff. Each year, the Service contracts some supervision 
work out to non-profit agencies such as the John Howard Society and the Elizabeth Fry Society. The services 
provided by these agencies greatly assist the CSC in fulfilling its mandate. As the Commissioner of Correctional 
Services, Mr. John Edwards, told the Committee, “in some parts of the country we [the Service] rely heavily on 
non—CSC staff to do the supervision.” (31:9) 


During the meeting of 21 March, the Committee learned that supervision services can often be supplied by 
these agencies at less cost than if the CSC were to provide the service directly. Mr. Jean—Claude Perron, 
Assistant-Commissioner, Quebec Region, indicated that 
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“the cost of supervision by a social agency such as the John Howard Society or any other non-profit 
agency, is $5.84 a day. In the case of the Correctional Service, it is $8.13.” (30:20) 


Mr. Perron went on to state that “the public systems are costlier than the non-profit private sector services.” 


In light of these statements, and in light of the budgetary constraints that the CSC, like all other government 
departments and agencies, must face, the Committee would have expected that more emphasis would be placed on 
engaging non-profit agencies to deliver parole supervision services. The Committee was therefore astonished to 
learn from Commissioner Edwards that the CSC has been cutting all its contracts with these agencies over the last 
year or so. (30:19) The Commissioner indicated that this was so because the workforce adjustment directive 


prevented the Service from reducing its own staff; budget reductions therefore meant reducing contracts to the 
agencies. 


The Committee questions the wisdom of this course of action given the cost advantages in contracting 
non-profit agencies such as the John Howard Society to provide parole supervision services. The Committee also 
notes that the workforce adjustment policy is currently under review. Accordingly, the Committee recommends 


That the CSC examine how it can deliver better, more effective parole supervision at a lower cost to the 
taxpayer; this examination should involve a reconsideration of the CSC’s apparent policy of reducing 
reliance on non-profit agencies. 


Furthermore, the Committee recommends 


That as part of this examination, the CSC conduct a cost-benefit analysis that compares its delivery of 
parole supervision services with that of non-profit agencies and report the results to the Committee no later 
than May 1996. 


The Control and Direction of Community Supervision 


One of the Auditor General’s central conclusions was that the CSC’s senior directors were not devoting 
sufficient attention to the Service’s responsibilities for community supervision of released offenders. Certainly the 
evidence presented by the audit supports this conclusion. The lack of common supervision practices, imbalances in 
the allocation of resources among parole offices, and failure to communicate adequate information on released 
offenders to parole offices in a timely fashion all suggest that CSC management is not paying enough attention to 
this aspect of its duties. 


In his Report, the Auditor General recommends that the CSC remedy this situation by appointing a senior 
official to manage improvements to parole supervision practices. The CSC has responded by naming —— for a 
two-year trial period —— senior advisor on Community Corrections. This advisor will function, in the words of Mr. 
Edwards, as the Commissioner’s “top staff specialist on community corrections.” (31:8) 


The Committee believes that given the serious nature of the challenges facing the CSC in the area of 
community supervision, this measure is far too timorous: something much more substantial is needed. A senior 
officer of the Service needs to be clearly responsible for making improvements to the parole system; this will require 
a full-time effort and will involve much more than simply acting in an advisory capacity. This degree of authority 
will be necessary to overcome an institutional mindset that relegates community corrections to a second order of 
importance. Therefore the Committee recommends 


That the CSC appoint a full-time senior official to manage improvements to the parole supervision system 
and to parole supervision practices. 
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Conclusion 


If the CSC is to fulfil its mission protecting society by actively encouraging and assisting offenders to 
become law-abiding citizens, while exercising reasonable, safe, secure, and humane control, then it must act quickly 
to address the problems brought to light in these chapters of the Auditor General’s Report. The AG recognizes that 
the Service is implementing several initiatives to do precisely that. However, there are grounds for concern as to 
whether or not the CSC will be able to do so successfully. 


In chapter 18 of his Report, the A.G. observes that the Service “has an uneven record in implementing 
changes to management practices.” (18.44) Thus, although the CSC has shown a desire to make the necessary 
improvements, vigilance will have to be exercised in order to ensure that the Service succeeds. In keeping with the 
new emphasis being placed by the Office of the Auditor General on monitoring the efforts of departments and 
agencies as they are being developed, the Committee recommends 


That the Auditor General monitor the efforts of the Correctional Service of Canada to improve its 
accommodation planning and supervision of released offenders and to report his findings when he considers 
it appropriate. 


Lastly, the Committee believes that the recommendations contained in its report must be pursued 
vigorously. Accordingly, it recommends 


That, unless where otherwise specified, the CSC report to the Committee on the progress that it has made in 
implementing the recommendations contained in this report by May 1996. 


Pursuant to Standing Order 109, your Committee requests the government to table a comprehensive 
response to this Report. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues Nos. 30, 31 and 35 which includes this 
Report) is tabled. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RICHARD BELISLE, 


Chair. 
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DISSENTING OPINION OF THE OFFICIAL OPPOSITION 
13TH REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 
CHAPTERS 16 AND 18 OF THE 1994 AUDITOR GENERAL’S REPORT 
CORRECTIONAL SERVICE OF CANADA 


We, the Bloc Québécois Members on the Standing Committee on Public Accounts, consider the majority report 
signed by the Committee to be incomplete and disappointing. Against all expectations, the majority report makes no 
mention of the crisis currently gripping the federal correctional service, in spite of the evidence heard. The Bloc 
Québécois felt it was extremely important to present a dissenting opinion, the focus of which is the double bunking 
policy and the crisis looming within the Canadian correctional system. 


Double bunking policy 


Witnesses testifying before the Committee expressed numerous reservations about the effectiveness of the 
correctional service’s policy of double bunking inmates. Back in 1986, the Correctional Service of Canada (CSC) 
had criticized this practice, deeming it “unacceptable”. However, in its 1995-96 budget, CSC stated that it would opt 
for double bunking as a means of alleviating the problem of the rapid increase in the prison population. Between 
1986 and 1993, the rate of double bunking increased from 7 per cent to 24 per cent of the overall inmate population, 
and there is every indication that the rate will continue to rise. 


CSC Commissioner John Edwards acknowledged that double bunking was used solely to satisfy economic 
imperatives. CSC admits that it does not have any data on the long-term impact of this practice on inmates in 
particular on the rehabilitation level. In response to questions from members of the Committee, Mr. Edwards argued 
that the shared accommodation policy was justified, referring in the process to U.S. studies by the General 
Accounting Office in Washington which concluded that this practice had no negative impact on inmates. However, 
Mr. Edwards did admit that the results of these studies were inconclusive in light of the fundamental differences 
between the U.S. and Canadian correctional systems which make it difficult to draw comparisons. For his part, the 
Auditor General observed that these studies had not assessed the long-term impact of shared accommodation on 
correctional operations. Furthermore, it should be noted that the Canadian Criminal Justice Association and the 
United Nations respecting inmate accommodation call for inmates to be housed in separate cells. 


In the opinion of the Bloc Québécois, the policy of double bunking inmates in cells designed in most cases for one 
person cannot be applied solely to same money in the short term. The consequences of the shared accommodation 
policy could be and we believe that this policy should not be pursued any further until the short-, medium— and 
long-term effects are analyzed. 


For this reason, we recommend: 
“That the Correctional Service of Canada assess the short—, medium— and long-term impact of the policy of 
double bunking inmates, particularly the effect of the policy on inmate rehabilitation, and that the results of 


the study be published by January 1996.” 


“That the Correctional Service of Canada await the results of this study before making the double bunking 
policy part of its accommodation standards”. 


Crisis looming within the Canadian correctional system 
The Bloc Québécois recognizes that CSC has very little control over the size of the inmate population. Year after 


year, the prison population continues to grow and the federal government does not appear to be very concerned 
about the problem, either when it brings in or when it amends legislation. 
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To counter the problem of overcrowding in penitentiaries, the government can pursue one of two available options; 
build new prisons or reduce the size of the prison population. The Bloc Québécois believes that the second option 
warrants more in—depth consideration and encourages the federal government to examine the measures being 
considered by the provinces, measures which, among other things, call for community sanctions for non-violent 
offences. According to the CSC Commissioner, if the federal government does not act quickly, “we will have a 
full-blown crisis on our hands within the next few years”. The Bloc Québécois concurs with this view. The 
increasing size of the prison population and aging facilities constitute a major problem, one that the federal 
government must move immediately to address. 


Therefore, the Bloc Québécois recommends: 


“That the federal government table reform proposals for the Canadian correctional system by the fall of 
1996. The government shall hold public hearings by January 1996 in order to define necessary measures to 
reduce overcrowding in federal penitentiaries”’. 


The Bloc Québécois wishes the Committee had shown greater determination in the face of the crisis looming within 
the Canadian correctional system and that it had addressed this contentious issue in its majority report. 


Ottawa, Thursday, June 15, 1995 
Richard Bélisle 
Gilbert Fillion 


René Laurin 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 
Friday, June 16, 1995 
The Standing Committee on Public Accounts has the honour to present its 


FOURTEENTH REPORT 


Pursuant to Standing Order 108(3)(d), your Committee has considered Chapter 12 of the 1994 Report of the 
Auditor General (Aspects of Federal Real Property Management). 


I Introduction and Background 


The federal government’s real property holdings are extensive: a 1985 estimate placed their total value at 
between $40 billion and $60 billion. As the federal government endeavours to reduce its deficit, and streamline and 
improve delivery of its programs, sound management of these holdings becomes more crucial than ever. Tough 
decisions will have to be made regarding which properties will be retained and which ones will be divested or 
rationalized. Properties that are kept will have to be well-managed in order to ensure that they are put to the best use 
possible at the lowest cost to taxpayers. Thus in light of the enormous value of federal real property and the care 
with which it needs to be managed, the Committee was anxious to examine chapter 12 of the Auditor General’s 1994 
Report on aspects of real property management. 


The Committee has already held hearings on several chapters of the 1994 Report that involve issues related 
to real property management. Chapters 26 and 27 revealed problems with the Department of National Defence’s 
management of its infrastructure holdings. Chapter 16 showed that Correctional Service Canada does a poor job of 
planning future accommodation for inmates entering Canada’s penitentiary system. In both of these instances, the 
Committee has produced reports whose recommendations, together with those made by the Auditor General, should 
enable these departments to manage their property holdings more effectively. 


However, these chapters of the Auditor General’s Report, together with two others [Chapter 22 (Foreign 
Affairs: Financial Management and Control), and Chapter 34 (Public Works and Government Services Canada: 
Management and Operation of Crown—owned Office Buildings)] demonstrate that property management problems 
are not simply confined to individual departments but are generalized throughout government. This strongly 
suggests that there is a lack of adequate central co-ordination and oversight of the federal government’s real 
property holdings. 


Accordingly, on 2 May 1995, the Committee met with the Auditor General and witnesses from Treasury 
Board Secretariat (TBS). TBS is responsible for co-ordinating the management of real property across government. 
Within TBS this function is carried out by the Bureau of Real Property and Material (Real Property Bureau). 
Departments, for their part, are required to manage property holdings within the framework provided by Treasury 
Board policies as set out in the Real Property volume of the Treasury Board Manual. 


II Observations and Recommendations 
As a consequence of studying this issue, the Committee has determined that TBS needs to strengthen its 
role in co-ordinating and monitoring the property management techniques and practices employed by departments. 


The following observations and recommendations are designed to help ensure that this happens. 


Treasury Board Secretariat is responsible for co-ordinating the maintenance of information on the federal 
government’s real property holdings. This needs to be done both for purposes of accountability and sound long-term 
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management. However, the AG found that some of this information was badly out of date and that its overall quality 
was variable. He also found that the information systems used by departments to record data on their property 
holdings were not integrated with one another, a situation that TBS is remedying. 


The Committee believes that TBS must exercise a more assertive leadership and monitoring role with 
regard to the way in which departments manage their properties. A fundamental step involves making sure that 
property data kept by departments is timely and accurate. Accordingly, the Committee recommends 


That Treasury Board Secretariat take immediate steps to assess, on a regular and consistent basis, the 
adequacy of departmental information systems on real property holdings and that the data contained in 
them is up-to-date. For example, departments should be able to inform TBS within two months when one 
of their buildings has become vacant. 


While departments are individually responsible for the administration of the property they hold, Treasury 
Board Secretariat needs to know whether or not departments are fulfilling this responsibility adequately. However, 
the mechanisms that are in place for enforcing this accountability are inadequate. The Committee therefore 
recommends 


That Treasury Board Secretariat design and implement a review process for departments and agencies of 
government that focuses exclusively on the real property assets required for program delivery. 


At a time when all departments must find ways of operating within smaller budgets, it is important for them 
to be able to dispose of properties that are not needed for program delivery. The Committee was thus disturbed to 
learn that disincentives discourage them from doing so. For example, departments are not charged the full costs of 
holding property and therefore do not always consider disposal as a means of saving money. In addition, it is 
sometimes difficult for departments to obtain permission to keep some of the revenues from disposals. The 
Committee believes that all possible steps should be taken to encourage departments to divest surplus properties. 
Accordingly, the Committee recommends 


That Treasury Board Secretariat develop incentives to encourage the disposal of unneeded properties. In 
particular, ways must be found of charging the full costs of holding property to departmental budgets. 


Treasury Board Secretariat needs to be more actively involved when departments develop their long-term 
capital plans. The Committee discovered, for example, that Correctional Service of Canada was not conducting 
life-cycle cost-benefit analysis as part of its accommodation planning process —— directly contrary to TBS policy. 
A similar situation exists at the Department of National Defence which has not been following aspects of TBS policy 
on capital investment. It is unacceptable to the Committee that TBS not enforce its own policies in this area. The 
Committee therefore recommends 


That Treasury Board Secretariat actively challenge departmental submissions and long-term capital plans 
that do not conform with TBS policies in order to ensure that due regard to economy is achieved. 


A particularly disturbing finding that emerges from the AG’s report is that the federal government is 
unaware of the long-term budgetary implications of complying with health, safety, environmental, and heritage laws 
and regulations. Because the Committee is deeply concerned about this, it recommends 


That Treasury Board Secretariat estimate, with help of the departments, the long-term costs of complying 
with federal and provincial laws and regulations on health, safety, the environment, and heritage; and 


That the departments be required to include information on the long— term costs of complying with these 
laws and regulations in Part III of their annual Main Estimates. 
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Treasury Board Secretariat and the departments have identified several cost-saving measures that would 
reduce the annual operating costs for managing real property. The Auditor General estimates total annual savings 
would amount to over $1 billion. The Committee believes that these measures should be implemented and that the 
search for additional savings should be pursued. Accordingly, the Committee recommends 


That the cost-saving measures identified by TBS and the departments to reduce annual operating costs for 


real property be implemented on a priority basis and that TBS encourage departments to design and carry 
out further similar measures. 


III Conclusion 


After carefully examining the policies and objectives that are set out in Treasury Board Secretariat’s Real 
Property Manual, the AG found that they satisfied the requirements for the management of the government’s real 
property. However, he concluded that, based on his audit, insufficient attention is given to ensuring that the federal 
government’s real property is managed in accordance with Treasury Board policies. (12.33) 


The Committee agrees that many of the problems associated with real property management could be 
solved if Treasury Board’s policies were enforced. Accordingly, the Committee recommends 


That Treasury Board Secretariat adhere to and enforce the policies and objectives that are set forth in its 
Real Property Manual. 


Pursuant to Standing Order 109, the Committee requests the government to table a comprehensive response 
to this Report. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings (Issues Nos. 34 and 35 which includes this Report) is tabled. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RICHARD BELISLE, 


Chair. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 
Thursday, June 22, 1995 
The Standing Committee on Public Accounts has the honour to present its 


FIFTEENTH REPORT 


Pursuant to Standing Order 108(3)(d), your Committee has considered Chapter 6 of the May 1995 Report 
of the Auditor General (Federal Transportation Subsidies —— The Atlantic Region Freight Assistance Program). 


I Introduction 


The Atlantic Region Freight Assistance Program (ARFA) is one of the largest of the direct 
non-—passenger-related subsidies paid by the federal government. In 1993-94, $106 million was spent on this 
program. In the 1995-96 Budget, the government announced that the ARFA subsidies are being eliminated as of 01 
July 1995. 


On 11 May 1995, the Auditor General tabled his first additional report to Parliament pursuant to 
amendments that were made to the Auditor General Act in June 1994. On May 11, the AG also alerted the 
Committee, through a letter to the Chairman, that some issues dealt with in his Report warranted a higher priority 
than others. One of the chapters that the AG singled out for urgent attention focused on the Atlantic Region Freight 
Rate Assistance Program. 


In light of the AG’s concerns, the fact that this program has cost taxpayers substantial amounts of money, 
and that its termination date is fast approaching, the Committee decided to investigate this issue without delay. 
Accordingly, a meeting was held with representatives from the Office of the Auditor General, and senior officials 
from Transport Canada and the National Transportation Agency on 6 June 1995. Because the Committee may wish 
to explore this subject further, it wants this report to be considered as an interim one. 


Il Background 


The Atlantic Region Freight Rate Assistance Program (ARFA) provides subsidies for most commodities 
moving by rail or truck within Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and the 
Magdalen Islands and that portion of Quebec that is south of the St. Lawrence River and east of Quebec Highway 
173 (the highway that connects Levis, Quebec with U.S. Route 210 in Maine). This area is known as the “Select 
Territory.” The program also subsidizes westbound freight movements out of the Select Territory (hereafter referred 
to as “the Territory’’) to the rest of Canada. 


Subsidies are delivered under three major subprograms of ARFA. The Basic Westbound subsidy is paid on 
all westbound movements out of the Territory; the Selective Westbound subsidy is paid in addition to the Basic 
Westbound for the westbound movement of commodities that were grown, harvested, or manufactured within the 
Territory; and the Intra—regional subsidy, paid on all movements within the Select Territory. 


Subsidies are paid as a percentage of the freight charges for eligible movements within the Territory. The 
maximum subsidy rate for the Basic Westbound is 28.5 percent. The Selective Westbound subsidy, paid on certain 
select goods, is 20 percent in addition to the Basic Westbound subsidy for a total of 48.5 percent. Carriers can collect 
an additional 1.5 percent fee to cover their filing costs. The rate for the Intra—regional program is 8 percent. 
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Management of the program is split between the Department of Transport which has policy responsibility 
and the National Transportation Agency (NTA) which is responsible for the program’s administration and for the 
payment of subsidies. If the NTA encounters an administrative problem with the program that needs a change in the 
regulations, it is obliged to bring the matter to the attention of the Department of Transport. 


Il Observations 


The mechanics of the subsidization schemes under ARFA were designed within the context of a regulated 
transportation industry. Rates charged by carriers to their customers were established by provincial regulation and it 
was therefore appropriate to calculate subsidies as a percentage of those rates. Two events, however, significantly 
altered the environment within which the subsidy program operated. 


Of the three subprograms that make up ARFA, only one, the Intra-regional, contained a provision 
prohibiting the payment of subsidies to carriers who are owned by shippers (known as “non-arm’s length” 
relationships). In 1984, a federal court ruling limited the ability of the NTA to deny subsidies under the subprogram 
to carriers affiliated with shippers. The NTA subsequently informed the Minister of Transport, by letter in 1984 and 
1985, of the possible implications of the court’s ruling for the subsidy program. There is no record of a response, and 
no change was made to the regulations. 


The significance of this inaction became evident after 1988. In that year, the trucking industry in the 
Territory was deregulated. Rates, previously set by provincial government regulation, now became governed by 
market forces. In terms of the ARFA subsidies, nothing changed: one regulatory mechanism was simply replaced by 
another. Market regulation works well where carriers compete with one another for the right to do business with 
shippers. However, the situation is significantly different when carriers and shippers are affiliated. In such a context, 
the ability of the market to restrain rates is distorted. Since ARFA subsidies were paid as a percentage of freight 
rates, the temptation for carriers to inflate the prices charged to affiliated shippers —— and thus to obtain inflated 
subsidies —— must have been enormous. 


Evidence presented by the Auditor General in his Report shows that there is strong reason to believe that 
this is precisely what took place. An evaluation of ARFA completed by the Department of Transport in 1994 found 
that the revenue per tonne-kilometre of certain affiliated carriers was significantly higher than their non-affiliated 
counterparts. A study done by the AG found that the amount of business conducted by affiliated carriers receiving 
over $100,000 in subsidy payments in 1992 had increased significantly over the last ten years. A comparison of the 
rates charged by affiliated carriers with those charged by other carriers between 1989 and 1992 showed that the rates 
of the former grew at considerably faster rate. The AG concludes from these observations that 


the risk is significant that some carriers in the non—arm’s length market are setting their rates to maximize 
the subsidy payable to them. (6.145) 


The ARFA subsidies have been costing taxpayers over $100 million annually since 1987; total payments 
since 1974 have cost the public purse $1.7 billion in constant 1992 dollars. In light of this enormous cost and the fact 
that the subsidy program was clearly vulnerable to manipulation, the Committee wondered what was done by those 
who were responsible for the program —— the Department of Transport and the NTA —— to protect the interests of 
taxpayers. 


The short answer is very little. As mentioned, the NTA twice wrote the Minister of Transport, in 1984 and 
again in 1985, to point out the implications of court rulings on non— arm’s length relationships. The Minister did not 
respond. No further action was taken, either by the Department or the NTA. The situation was allowed to continue. 
This, in the opinion of the Committee, constitutes a serious violation of the responsibility that all public office 
holders —— selected and non-elected —— have to look after the interests of the Crown and protect the public purse. 


Other signals were sent that should have alerted those in positions of responsibility that swift corrective 
action was required. In its 1987 Report, the Office of the Auditor General raised a number of concerns about the 
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administration of ARFA. The 1987 Report recommended, among other things, that the Department of Transport and 
the Canadian Transport Commission (as the NTA was then called), conduct an evaluation of the program and 


improve administrative controls over the ... subsidy, including controls over program eligibility and better 
monitoring of adherence to program regulations. (1987, 13.101) 


The Department finally responded to the first part of these recommendations by launching a program review in 
1993. 


Deregulation of the trucking industry within the Territory in 1988 should also have signalled to those in 
charge of the program that opportunities to abuse the subsidy program were being opened up and that changes were 
needed. As Ms Greene, Assistant Deputy Minister of Transport, invited the Committee to consider, “how sensible 
was it to have a program based upon a specific percentage of a rate once rates were deregulated.” Yet the Department 
of Transport, the department with the policy responsibility for the program, appears not to have asked this question 
when rates were deregulated. Once again, nothing was done. 


The situation was worsened by the fact that the NTA neglected to keep appropriate statistical data on the 
program and conduct an analysis of it. If it had done so after rates were deregulated by the provinces in 1988, the 
Agency would have discovered that the program was subject to abuse and was not meeting its objectives. It also 
might have found, as did the Department’s 1993 evaluation, that rates were higher for subsidized traffic, by about 40 
percent of the value of the subsidies. On the basis of sound data and a good analysis, the Agency could have advised 
the Department to either modify or cancel the program. 


It is also clear that no concrete action was taken in response to the 1987 recommendation that 
administrative controls be strengthened. When the AG conducted his audit in 1994, he observed that 


the Agency does not conduct any systematic assessment of the freight rates filed with it or of the rates filed 
with each movement as part of a claim for subsidy. (6.150) 


The Agency argued, in response, that it did not have the authority to control rates —— which is entirely different 
from checking to make sure that rates listed in claims are reasonable. When the AG endeavoured to determine 
whether or not the NTA had urgently sought the regulatory or legislative changes need to enable it to control the 
problem, he found instead that 


the Agency asked that the Department of Transport amend the regulations to eliminate the carriers’ ... - 
obligation to file a rate when making a claim. (6.151) (permission was not granted to do this) 


However, the most damning evidence of complacency on the part of the NTA comes in the form of legal 
advice given to the Department of Transport on 3 April 1995 regarding the extent of the Agency’s authority to reject 
claims as unreasonable. Ms Moya Greene, an Assistant Deputy Minister with Transport Canada, informed the 
Committee on 6 June 1995 that the legal opinion from the Department of Justice Council to the Department 


was to the effect that the agency has sufficient authority to reject claims as unreasonable, when acting in its 
capacity as a quasi—judicial tribunal to decide whether a claim is acceptable. 


At the time of the audit, the Agency denied that it had this authority. It took a recommendation from the Auditor 
General to prompt the Agency to write to the Department of Transport to ask that it be given the authority to assess 
and reject claims. Now, it appears that the Agency has had this power all along. 


IV Recommendations 


Based on the legal advice given the Department, the Minister of Transport has instructed the Director of the 
NTA to exercise diligence in determining that claims are reasonable during the remaining months of the program. 
Mr. Doug Rimmer, Director General of the NTA’s Marine, Trucking and Regional Offices, indicated that the Agency 
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would conduct a review of the claims it receives during ARFA’s final phase. However, he did not clearly state, on 
behalf of the Agency, that the NTA accepts that it has the authority to assess claims and reject unacceptable ones. 
Given the manner in which responsibility for the program has been seriously mishandled, it is important that the 
NTA indicates that it now shares the same interpretation of its powers as the Minister and the Department of 
Transport. Therefore, the Committee recommends 


That the Chairman of the National Transportation Agency confirm to the Committee, in writing, that the 
Agency has the authority to assess the reasonableness of the claims that are submitted to it and to reject 
claims where the Agency is unable to satisfy itself as to their reasonableness. He should also indicate that 
the Agency intends to act on its responsibility. This confirmation should be provided no later than seven 
days after the tabling of this report. 


Mr. Rimmer informed the Committee that the Agency has 


developed a new process for reviewing claims showing a significant increase in either rates or levels of 
activity and for determining that the claim is not based on “unreasonable” rates charged by carriers. (the 
quotation marks are his) 


However, Mr. Rimmer also seemed to express doubts that there was indeed such a thing as an unreasonable rate, 
telling the Committee that he did not “know of an instance where the Agency has paid a claim based on rates that 
were ‘too high.’” For her part, Ms. Greene told the Committee that “there is no benchmark rate to judge whether that 
rate is an appropriate rate.” 


In light of Mr. Rimmer’s apparent scepticism that there is such a thing as an unreasonable rate and Ms. 
Greene’s suggestion that it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine what a reasonable rate is, the Committee 
thinks that it is important that the NTA make public its definition of “reasonableness” and what it considers to be a 
reasonable rate. Accordingly, the Committee recommends 


That the National Transportation Agency submit the criteria it will use and the new tests the Agency will 
apply to assess the reasonableness of subsidy claims to the Committee no later than seven days after the 
tabling of this report. 


Furthermore, because the Committee is anxious to ensure that affected carriers are made aware of the criteria by 
which their subsidy claims will be assessed, it recommends 


That the NTA communicate its criteria for assessing the reasonableness of rates to the transportation 
industry in the Select Territory at the same time that it provides this information to the Committee. 


The handling of the program, and particularly of the problems associated with it, show that accountability 
was weak to the extent that it was almost entirely absent. In order to ensure that the termination phase of the program 
is properly managed and that an appropriate degree of accountability is exercised, the Committee recommends 


That the Department of Transport and the National Transportation Agency submit a report to the 
Committee on the termination phase of the Atlantic Region Freight Assistance Program no later than the 
end of fiscal year 1995-96. This report should include a) details of the actions taken to assess the 
reasonableness of claims, b) the rejection of unreasonable claims, c) the amounts of money saved due to the 
new measures in place, d) the use to which these amounts have been put, e) the extent to which the NTA 
observed a decrease in the subsidy given to non—arm’s length carriers since the Agency’s authority to reject 
unreasonable claims was confirmed in May 1995, f) the number of non— arm’s length carriers that inflated 
their rates for purposes of the subsidy, g) the extent of excess payments made to non—arm’s length carriers 
paid out since deregulation in 1988 due to inflated claims. In addition, the Department of Transport will 
have to explain why it did not follow up, in 1984, on the request for an amendment of the regulations 
presented by the NTA. The NTA will in its turn have to explain why it did not act more rapidly on the 
Auditor General’s recommendations on improving the administrative controls over the program. Lastly, the 
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NTA will have to tell the Committee whether it manages other transport subsidy programs, and if so present 
the Committee with a description of the administrative control methods used. 


In order that the quality and accuracy of the data contained in this report be properly assessed, the Committee 
recommends 


That the report on the termination of ARFA be submitted to the Auditor General for a thorough audit. 


The NTA has only committed itself to taking action during the final months of the program. This is in 
conformity with the Auditor General’s recommendations. However, the Committee is concerned about excessive 
subsidy payments that may have been made prior to the termination phase of the program. If indeed excessive 
payments were paid —— —and initial evidence strongly suggests that they were —— the Committee believes that an 
effort should be made to recover them. As Mr. Rimmer told the Committee: 


if we find that we’ve paid money where we shouldn’t have, we ask for the money back. In most cases the 
carriers comply. They willingly give the money back. In some cases, we have had to take people to court. 
We will take people to court again to get the taxpayers’ money back where it has been paid mistakenly. 


The NTA is the process of determining what constitutes a “reasonable” rate. It will refuse to pay claims submitted 
during the final phase of the program that exceed that rate. With its definitions of reasonable rates in hand, it should 
be able to determine the degree of excess payment made in the past — and take steps to recover it. Therefore, the 
Committee recommends 


That, on the basis of its existing authority to assess the reasonableness of subsidy claims, and the criteria it 
has established to determine reasonableness, the NTA conduct a review of the subsidy claims that have 
been paid under ARFA between 1988 and 31 December 1994, the results of this review be submitted to the 
Committee no later than 30 November 1995; and 


That if, as a consequence of this review, the Agency determines payments have been made on claims that 
do not meet its criteria for reasonableness, it undertake the recovery of excess amounts. 


Because the Committee is concerned that the NTA and other subsidy—granting bodies operate within a 
framework of strict guidelines, it recommends 


That Treasury Board develop, make public, and implement a set of guidelines that subsidy—granting 
agencies must adhere to. These guidelines should include a requirement that agencies collect data on the 
subsidy programs they administer to ensure these programs are achieving their objectives. 


Pursuant to Standing Order 109, the Committee requests the government to table a comprehensive response 
to this Report. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings (Issue No. 35 which includes this Report) is tabled. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RICHARD BELISLE, 


Chair. 
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PAC Reports Appendix C 


DISSENTING OPINION OF THE OFFICIAL OPPOSITION 
FEDERAL SUBSIDIES FOR TRANSPORT: THE ATLANTIC REGION 
FREIGHT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


We, the Bloc Québécois Members on the Standing Committee on Public Accounts, consider the majority report 


signed by the Committee to be incomplete. In order to give a full account of what was heard during the meeting with 
the witnesses, the following paragraphs should be added at the end of the report. 


“The Department of Transport told the Committee about the results of a study done in 1983 on the consequences of 
abolishing ARFA. Among other findings, the study concluded that abolition of the program would entail the loss of 
12,000 jobs in the region. The Committee is concerned that the government would have gone ahead with abolition of 
the program in 1995 without having assessed the impact of such a move, given that the data of the 1983 study have 
not been updated. 


In a context where job creation must be a priority, the government must assess the impact of its budgetary decisions. 
The Committee therefore recommends 


That the Department of Transport assess the impact on employment of abolition of the ARFA subsidy. The 
government should then emphasize job creation programs in the affected regions in a way that reflects the 
Department’s findings. 


Further, a comparison of the value of the financial compensation introduced by the 1995 Budget in consequence of 
abolition of freight subsidies with the amounts of those subsidies as provided for in the legislation shows that the 
different programs have not been compensated for equally. The financial support awarded in consequence of repeal 
of the Western Grain Transportation Act represents more than four years of subsidy, while the ratio falls to less than 
three years for ARFA. Accordingly the Committee recommends 


That the government review the amounts allocated under the 1995 Budget as compensation for abolition of 
freight subsidies, so that the assistance provided represents the same compensation : subsidy ratio for the 
Atlantic Region Freight Assistance Program.” 


Ottawa, Thursday, June 22, 1995 
Richard Bélisle 
René Laurin 


Gilbert Fillion 
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APPENDIX D 


REPORT ON THE AUDIT OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE TREASURY BOARD’S REPORT TO PARLIAMENT: 


TABLINGS IN PARLIAMENT FOR PARENT CROWN CORPORATIONS: 


ANNUAL REPORTS AND 
SUMMARIES OF CORPORATE PLANS AND BUDGETS 


Introduction. The Financial Administration Act requires the President of the Treasury Board to lay before each 
House of Parliament a report concerning the timing of tabling, by appropriate ministers, of annual reports and 


summaries of corporate plans and budgets of Crown corporations subject to the reporting provisions of Part X of the 
Act. 


The report on these tablings allows Parliament to hold the appropriate ministers (and, ultimately, the Crown 
corporations) accountable for providing, within the relevant statutory deadlines, the information required under the 
Financial Administration Act. Accordingly, the report is required to indicate the time at, before, or within which the 
annual reports and the summaries of corporate plans, capital budgets and operating budgets (and amendments to 
them) were required to be tabled before each House during the reporting period; and the time they were actually 
tabled. The report on tablings is included in the President of the Treasury Board’s annual report to Parliament, 
Crown Corporations and Other Corporate Interests of Canada. 


Scope. In my annual Report to the House of Commons, I am required by subsection 152(2) of the Financial 
Administration Act to attest to the accuracy of the information contained in the President of the Treasury Board’s 
report on tablings. Accordingly, I have examined the report for the year ended 31 July 1995, to be tabled not later 
than 31 December 1995*. 


My examination included a review of the systems and procedures used by Treasury Board to monitor the tabling of 
the summaries and annual reports in each House of Parliament, a verification of the information contained in the 
report, and such other tests and procedures as I considered necessary in the circumstances. 


Opinion. In my opinion, the information contained in the report about the timing of tabling, by the appropriate 
ministers, of Crown corporations’ annual reports and summaries (and amendments to them) of corporate plans, 
capital budgets and operating budgets is accurate in all significant respects. 


a) 


L. Denis Desautels, FCA 
Auditor General of Canada 


OTTAWA, 4 October 1995 


* Not tabled at time of going to press 


APPENDIX E 


The Costs of Crown Corporation Audits 
Conducted by the Office of the Auditor General of Canada 


Section 147 of the Financial Administration Act requires that the Office disclose the costs of preparing 
audit reports on all Crown corporations other than those exempted under section 85 of the Act (see Exhibit 1). An 
audit report includes an opinion on a corporation’s financial statements and on its compliance with specified 
authorities. It may also include reporting on any other matter deemed significant. 


The Office is also required by section 68 of the Broadcasting Act to report the cost of any audit report on 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. For the fiscal year ended 31 March 1995, the full cost of the annual audit 
report was $646,440. 


Section 138 of the Financial Administration Act requires that, at least once every five years, each parent 
Crown corporation named in Schedule III of the Act undergo a special examination. This is distinct from the 
requirement for the annual audit of financial statements. 


The objective of a special examination is to determine whether a corporation’s financial and management 
control and information systems and its management practices provide reasonable assurance that: 

e assets have been safeguarded and controlled; 

e financial, human and physical resources have been managed economically and efficiently; and 

e operations have been carried out effectively. 


In 1994-95 the Office completed the special examination of fifteen Crown corporations. The costs to the 
Office were: 


Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation $ 726,900 
Canada Development Investment Corporation (Joint Examiner) 84,900 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 945,630 
Canada Post Corporation (Joint Examiner) 654,100 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 322,780 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited 297,820 
Enterprise Cape Breton Corporation 391,390 
Export Development Corporation 589,250 
Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation 226,710 
Laurentian Pilotage Authority 293,980 
Marine Atlantic Inc. (Joint Examiner) 766,440 
Old Port of Montréal Corporation Inc. 200,600 
Pacific Pilotage Authority 106,850 
Royal Canadian Mint 688,430 
Standards Council of Canada 190,390 


Appendix E The Costs of Crown Corporation Audits 


Exhibit 1 


Costs of Preparing Annual Audit 
Reports for Fiscal Years Ending 
on or before 31 March 1995 


Fiscal Year Cost 

Crown Corporation Ended Incurred 

Atlantic Pilotage Authority 31.12.94 $ 38,920 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 31.03.95 388,450 
Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation 31.03.95 166,720 
Canada Development Investment Corporation (Joint Auditor) 31.12.94 Si LO, 
Canada Lands Company Limited 31.03.95 53370 
Canada Lands Company (Vieux—Port de Québec) Inc. 31.03.95 4,630 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation (Joint Auditor) 31.12.94 289,810 
Canada Museums Construction Corporation Inc. S1E03295 5,700 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 31.03.95 92,450 
Canadian Dairy Commission 31.07.94 119,040 
Canadian Museum of Civilization 31.03.95 112,020 
Canadian Museum of Nature 31.03.95 56,620 
Canadian Saltfish Corporation 31.03.95 15,420 
Cape Breton Development Corporation 31.03.95 287,370 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited 31.03.95 39,960 
Enterprise Cape Breton Corporation 31.03.95 60,620 
Export Development Corporation 31.12.94 278,860 
Farm Credit Corporation 31.03.95 309,340 
Federal Business Development Bank (Joint Auditor) 31.03.95 218,570 
Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation 30.04.94 97,230 
Great Lakes Pilotage Authority, Ltd. 31.12.94 46,140 
Laurentian Pilotage Authority 31.12.94 110,340 
Marine Atlantic Inc. (Joint Auditor) 31.12.94 106,810 
National Capital Commission 31.03.95 167,010 
National Gallery of Canada 31.03.95 79,340 
National Museum of Science and Technology 31.03.95 50,620 
Old Port of Montreal Corporation Inc. 3103295 96,620 
Pacific Pilotage Authority 31.12.94 51,340 
Petro—Canada Limited 31.12.94 23,540 
Queens Quay West Land Corporation 31.03.95 19,340 
Royal Canadian Mint 31.12.94 270,590 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 31.03.95 85,600 
Seaway International Bridge Corporation Ltd. 31.12.94 36,210 

The Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges Incorporated 31.03.95 75,640 
Standards Council of Canada 31.03.95 30,350 
VIA Rail Canada Inc. (Joint Auditor) 31.12.94 165,460 
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